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For Men 
Watches 
Fobs 
«Chains 
Scarf pins 
Cuff buttons 


Pocket knives 


Studs 

Rings 
Vest buttons 
Cigarette cases 





Match boxes 

Eveglass cases 

Key rings 

Key chains 

Gold and silver buckles 


Tie clips 


Christmas Gift Choosing 


For Women For the Home 


Necklaces 
Pendants 
Brooches 
Bar pins 
Collar pins 
Watches 
Rings 
Earrings 
Bracelets 
Neck chains 
Lorgnons 
Card cases 
Thimbles 
Coin purses 


Mesh bags 


Embroidery hoops Hall clocks 


eee Store 


CHESTNUT AND 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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The Wanamaker Jewelry Store 





Offers Full Stocks and a 
Splendid Variety for your 


Flower vases 
Fruit bowls 


Compotes 


— eomeee ee ———— 


Meat platters 
Chafing dishes 
Sandwich plates 
Candlesticks 
Coffee sets 
Tea sets | | 


Chocolate sets 


After-dinner coffee sets 


Picture frames 


Chests of silverware 
Be yudoir accessories 


Mantel clocks 


THIRTEENTH 







ADVERTISING SECTION 





| The Trufflers 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Author of The Honey Bee 


Samuel Merwin is to 
Greenwich Village, the 
home of The Trufflers, what 
Arnold Bennett is to the 
Five Towns—its loving but 
unprejudiced biographer. 
. The Trufflers—the meaning 
) of the word is disclosed 
in the early chapters—is a 
rare combination, for while 





it is a thoughtful novel of 
definite intention, it is at the 
same time an absorbing story full of dramatic action, 
with young love winding its devious way to ultimate 
happiness. Whatever your taste in fiction may be, The 


Trufflers is pretty certain to satisfy it. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Hoosier Book of 
Riley Verse 


Ever since the publication of Riley’s non-dialect 
verse in one volume in The Lockerbie Book there 
have been calls fora companion book containing the 
dialect verse, The Hoosier Book of Riley Verse 
has been prepared. 444x6%% inches. Printed on thin 
paper. Cloth, $2.00 net. Full Limp Morocco, $3.00 net. 


The Lockerbie Book of 
Riley Verse 


Uniform with above. A collection of non-dialect 
verse. Gloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 


The Hoosier Book and The Lock-rbie Book 
in one case. Cloth, $4.00 net; Morocco, $6.00 net. 


King of the 
: Khyber Rifles 


By TALBOT MUNDY 
Author of Rung Ho 





Imagine India for a background—the India of 
grandeur, cruelty, charm, nobility and treachery all 
com mingled; the India of mystery, mystery, mystery. 
Thiow over it the elusive, intangible spell of a strange 

and enchanting woman. And you 

have some idea of what this book 
4, Presents. 


Illustrated by Joseph Clement Coll 
12mo. Clot». $1.35 net. 


NEW YORK 


Prudence 
Says So 


By ETHEL 
HUESTON 


Author of 
Prudence of the 
Parsonage 


Prudence 
of the Parson- 
age has taken 
her joyful 
place with the 
f-..0us girls 
of fiction. 

To these 
homes and 
many other 
firesides Pru- 
dence Says So 
will come as 





a boon that lightens burdens and scatters cheer. 





James Whitcomb Riley’s 
COMPLETE WORKS 


Six Volumes 


The Agony Column 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


Author of Seven Keys to Baldpate 


Notices in the persona] 
column of “London Daily 
that romantic in- 
stitution, popularly called 
THEAGONY COLUMN, 
afford interest and amuse- 
ment for the lovely girl 
and the heroin theopening 
of this story. Then follow 
surprises at every turn. 
Illustrated 
$1.25 net. 


Mail,” 


12mo. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
: INDIANAPOLIS 


$1.25 met. 


The Complete Works 
of 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Including a sketch of the poet’s life, told 
largely in his own words; 


12mo. Illustrated. 





complete notes 
giving the history of each poem and prose 
work ; important bibliographies ; 
elaborate illustrations and three indexes. 
Printed on 12mo.  Gilt-top, 
bound in Full Limp Morocco, stamped in 


$18.00 m7. 


several 
thin paper, 


gold. The set in a box, 
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Fiction 


A complete list of the newest books issued 
up to November 17, with Wanamaker prices. 


Angel Unawares. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Harper and Brothers. 


A very dainty little story, not more 
than a short story in length, but de- 
cidedly touching and Christmas-sy. 


Belle Jones. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


A wonderfully tender story of a poor 
girl who lived in proof of the words “We 
are the poems of God.” This girl was « 
real poem, and she lived a life that be- 
came a benediction to many. It is fiction 
and sad fiction at that, but it is full of a 
beautiful spirit. 


By Allan Meacham. E. 
50 cents. 





Ridgewell Cullum 


Author of The Men Who Wrought. With Mrs 
Cullum ond their favorite dog 


Beloved Son, The By Fanny Kemble 
Johnson. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Here is a new type of tale centering 
around a genius. 
taken up with a boy’s struggle to fight 
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Good Books for Christmas Cheer 


|} ete. The artist tells about each 





For Old and Young 


Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of 


The Wonder 
of Work 


52 plates. Net, $2.00. 


This is unquestionably one of 
the finest collections of pictures 
done by the ‘‘master draughts- 
man’’ of the age, and in this case 
he has chosen a most interesting 
subject, ‘‘The Wonder of Work,”’ 
the building of giant ships, sky 
scrapers, railway stations, etc., 


picture in a short introduction. 


Betty at 
Fort Blizzard 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Four illus- 
trations in color and decordtions by Edmund 
Frederick. Decorated cloth in sealed packet. 
Net, $1.50. 

This is a straightaway army love story, with the 
scene laid at a post in the far Northwest. It is a 
sequel to the famous ‘‘Betty’s Virginia Christmas,’’ 
so popular a few years ago. It is realistic and yet 
as light as Betty’s laugh—presented in a delight- 
fully dainty. gift book style, it makes a charming 
Christmas present. 


Training for the 
Stage 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. Preface by 
DAVID BELASCO. Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 
The author is the editor of The Theatre Maga- 

zine; the book is especially for those who have 
stage ambitions. David Belasco in a letter to the 
author says: “‘It contains much of great interest 
is the professional. It should also be of equal 
value to the novice. Your treatment of the subject 
is very unusual and of course most skilfully han- 
lit .s the result of your long experience.’’ 


Training for the 
Newspaper Trade 


By DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of New 

York World. M[llustrated. Net, $1.25. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don C. 
Seitz. This book is for the man or woman in- 
terest.d in or entering the newspaper trade as 
editer, advertising man, printer, or reporter. It 
tells what is required, what the business offers 
and the part it plays in life. 


Open That Door! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL. Net, $1.00. 
A stimulating volume with a ‘“‘kick’’ upon the 


| relation of books to life; the part great books play 


in our goings and comings, in the office, in the 


| street, and in the market place. The relation of 


$1.35. | 


Much of the book is | 


the demon alcohol, and with his father’s | 


tender, watchful help in the fight. 
the boy becomes the writer of big books 
and the tale takes a romantic turn that 
brings up with a beautiful climax. 

a well-written, deeply human story. 


Then | 


It is | 


Boy of My Heart. By C. E.L. George | 


H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


This is a mother’s story of her boy— 
from cradle days to the time of his early 
going. It is a book of absolute fact— 
more absorbing than fiction. Every 
woman who has had a son, every woman 


2 


poetry to the suburbanite. 


Similar in size and style to 
those popular sellers, ‘‘Why 
Worry?’ ‘Peg Along,’’ etc., 


etc. 


From 
Nature 
Forward 


By HARRIET DOAN 
PRENTISS. Limp leather 
binding. Net, $2.00. 


The public mind is unset- 
tled; the individual lives a 
day-to-day existence, wrest- 
ling with disease, mental trou- 
bles and unsatisfactory issues. 
This book outlines a system 
of psychological reforms that 
ean be followed by every 
man and woman. 





LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LappincotT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPUIA LONDON 





For the Discriminating 


These fine editions are all 
handsomely bound, a joy to the 
lover of books par excellence. 
Each in a slip case. 


Ri 

By GEORGE FREDERICK 
KUNZ, Ph. D., author of 
“The Curious Lore of Pre- 
cious Stones” and “The 

ic of Jewels and 
Charms.” 250 illustrations in 
gelez and doubletone, Net, 


The story and romance of 
finger rings in all ages and in 
all climes by America’s most 
famous gem expert. Everything 
about rings in one volume. A 
handsome gift for any one. 


Winter 
Journeys in the South 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. 64 illustra- 
tions. Net, $3.50. 


John Martin Hammond loves the South, and his 
book on the winter resorts from Sulphur Springs 
to Palm Beach will make the golfer, the auto- 
mobilist and the tripper of every sort begin im- 
mediately to pack his grip for the kingdoms of 
wonder south of Mason and Dixon’s line. If you 
can’t go then enjoy from your arm chair the fun, 
the beauty and the humanity of the Southern 
pleasure trails. 


Practical Book of Early 
American Arts andCrafts 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ABBOT McCLURE. 250 illustrations. Col- 
ored frontispiece. Net, $6.00. 

A thoroughly practical book. A fine edition for 
collectors, artists, craftsmen, archaeologists, li- 
braries, museums and the general reader. The 
volume is the result of great research and a wide 
knowledge of the subject, and will delight all 
lovers of old pewter, silver, wood, needlework, 
glass, etc., etc. This and ‘The Practical Book 
of Architecture’’ are the latest additions to the 
very popular Practical Book series. 


Practical Book of 
Architecture 


By C. MATLACK PRICE. 255 illustrations. 

Net, $6.00. 

Not only a book for the man or woman who 
wishes to build a home (and for whom it is more 
helpful than any work previously published). but 
a book which tells the general reader what he 
needs to know about architecture— about the 
buildings he sees in America or Europe, public as 


well as private. 
Parks 


Landscape Architecture Series. 

By GEORGE BURNAP, Official Landsca 
Architect, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 164 illustrations. Frontis- 
piece in color. Net, $6.00. 

The only exhaustive book on the subject and 
by the foremost authority on the subject. Con- 
tains many new hints from 
the finest European examples 
of Park work as well as 
American. Every one inter- 
ested in beautifying the parks, 
squares and boulevards of our 
cities will want this book. 


Clothing for 


Women: 


Its Selection, Design 
and Construction 


By LAURA I. BALDT, 
Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 7 colored 
plates, 262 illustrations. 
Net, $2.00. 


The first volume in LIPPIN- 
COTT’S HOME MANUALS 
will be prized by every woman 
who receives it as a gift. It is 
simple and practical, and the 
directions are easily followed. 
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For Youngsters 


ZEsops Fables 


Illustrated by F. OPPER, 100 illus- 
trations. 8 in color. Net. $1.50. 
F. Opper, the creator of Happy 

Hooligan, Gaston, etc., has chosen the 

famous fables to make a companion 

volume to his well-known ‘Mother 

Goose.”’” The illustrations are up- 

roariously funny. Every youngster 

will enjoy them. This is just the edi- 
tion for both old and young. 


Mother Goose 


250 illustrations by F. OPPER. 
New edition, with 8 pictures in 
color. Net, $1.50. 


Stories All Children Love Series 


These books are large type, beautifully 
illustrated and handsomely bound editions, 
excellent in every way. 


Pinocchio 


By C. COLLODI. 8 illustrations in color by 

Maria L. Kirk. Net, $1.25. 

A classic Italian fairy story in which an 
animated puppet, a joy to a nursery, plays 
the leading part, is the 1916 addition to the 
famous Stories All Children Love Series. A 


more delightful tale it would be difficult 
to find. 


Robinson Crusoe 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 8 illustrations in color 
by John Williamson. Net, $1.25. 


Previously Issued 


The Princess and the Goblin. 
The Princess and Curdie. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 
The Cuckoo Clock. 

Mopsa, the Fairy. 

The Chronicles of Fairyland. 
A Dog of Flanders. 

Bimbi. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Heidi. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 


Children’s Classics Series 


Moni the Goat Boy 


By JOHANNA SPYRI. Translated by Elisa- 
beth P. Stork. Four colored illustrations 
by Maria L. Kirk. Net, $0.50. 


This classic story is of an Alpine boy who, 
day in and day out, on the side of one of 
the foothills of the great mountains, herded 
his goats and sang his songs. This is con- 
ceded to be the best of the author's short 
stories, 

Previously Issued 


A Dog of Flanders. 

At the Back of the North 
Wind. 

The Nurnberg Stove. 

The Princess and Curdie. 

The Princess and the Gob- 





















lin. 
Wonderland Stories. Se- 
lected. 


Keep - Well 
Stories for 


Little Folks 


By MAY F. JONES. Thirty 
illustrations. Net, 75c. 
Stories of a new kind 

which the children will 

thoroughly enjoy and 
which will create in their 
minds the desire to do 
things to bring about more 
healthful living. 













LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincotr Company 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


The Leading Fairy Tale Book 
of 1916 


Rackham’s 


The Allies’ 
Fairy Book 


With numerous illustrations in 
color and black and _— by 


KHAM 

tal Cloth. Design by Rackham. 

Octavo. Net, $1.75. 

The new Rackham holiday gift 
book contains the best fairy stories 
selected from the literatures of the 
different allied countries—England, 
France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Ser- 
bia, ete., ete. Edmund Gosse has written a charm- 
ing introduction to the book. Many of the stories 
are old-time favorites, but a number of them will 
be new to American readers. 


For Boys 
A New “TRAIL BLAZER” Volume 


With Sam Houston 


in Texas “= 


Aa 
By EDWIN L. SABIN. Illustrated in color 
and black and white. Portrait of Houston, 
and maps. Net, $1.25. 
A red-blooded boy will follow Ernest, the 
friend of the immortal Sam Houston, with 
breathless enthusiasm through the campaign 


of six months of seeming defeat to the final | 


victory at San Jacinto, at which Texans won 
their independence. 
Previously Issued 

“Buffalo Bill” and the Overland Trail. 

Captain John Smith. 

Daniel Boone: Backwoodsman. 

David Crockett: Scout. 

Gold Seekers of ’49. 

On the Plains with Custer. 

With Carson and Fremont. . 


A Boy Scout Adventure 


Blackbeard’s Island 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. Front- 
ispiece in color. 5 illustrations in black 
and white by Will Thomson. Net, $1.25. 
Three boy scouts search for the gold of 

Blackbeard, the pirate, amid numerous ad- 

ventures in the islands off the coast of South 

Carolina. This is a red-blooded boy’s story 

by the author of “Boy Scouts of Birch Bark 

Island,” “Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge.” 


Soldier Tales of the 


Great War 


This is a new series of small volumes writ- 


ten by the actors in the great world drama. | 


They are distinguished from other war books 


which deal with strategic movements and | 


battles or surveys of campaigns, in that they 
are the human documents 
recording in autobiography 
the daily experiences of 
the individual soldiers, the 
authors. 
Six volumes. Sold _ sep- 
arately, Each, net, $1.00. 


Prisoners of War 
A soldier’s account of 
German prison life. 


On the Anzac Trail 


By “ANZAC.” 


“‘Contemptible” 
By “CASUALTY.” 
With My Regiment 


By a Platoon Commander. 


The Epic of Dixmude 


With map and illustra- 
tions. 


In the Field 


The impressions of an 
Officer of Light Cavalry. 
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By CHARLES LE GOFFIC | 














whose heart has been tangled in the 
destiny of some splendid boy, must love 
this very unusual book because it is such 
a tender, intimate, delicate blending of 
childhood, boyhood and manhood, with 
the most poignant hopes and fears of life. 


Breath of the Dragon, The By A. H. 
Fitch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 


A novel of Peking, written by a 
woman thoroughly familiar with lega- 
tion life in the Chinese capital and even 
with life in the Imperial palace itself. 
The story is wonderfully realistic and 
revealing. Some of the characters are 
taken direct from life. 
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William Caine 
Author of Great Snakes! 


Cap’n Gid. By Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould. Penn Publishing Co. $1.00. 


After years at sea, Cap’n Gideon Bold 
settled in a small New England suburb, 
but life in the great outdoors made the 
town seem cramped, and in a spirit of 
pique, he withdrew for the city. In a 
refined boarding-house, occupied. by 
ardent suffragettes, a dyspeptic, a dainty 
school teacher and her sweetheart, his 
experiences were varied and never mo- 
notonous, for he enlivened the household 
with his quaint mannerisms, his whole- 
souled enthusiasm and his droll conver- 
sation. 


Casco Bay Yarns. Sandhill Sketches. 
By Williams Haynes. D. O. Haynes & 
Co., N. Y. 


These are two volumes by a writer 
who is clever both w'th verse and with 
prose. .Casco Bay Yarns consists of 


| stories and sketches of lobstermen on the 


Maine coast; the Sandhill Sketches are 
the result of the author’s having spent a 
winter in Piedmont County, North Caro- 


| lina. 


Certain Hour, The. By James Branch 
Cabell. Robert M. McBride. 


A very delightful little story by an 
author who writes with care for his art. 


Very charming in atmosphere and gen- 
eral character. 


Circuit Rider’s Widow, A . By Corra 
Harris. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Monthly 3 











The author of “A Circuit Rider’s Wife” 
has now written the story of a circuit 
rider’s widow. With customary cheer- 
fulness and happy humor she relates her 
experiences as advisor-in-chief to most 
of the people in her home village and the 
good angel generally to those who were 
sick or in sorrow or in any way in need 
of encouragement and help. 


“Contraband.” By Randall Parrish. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 

The usual Parrish novel, full of dra- 
matic episode and atmosphere. With a 
touch of mystery, it makes a tale to be 
enjoyed by the reader who is looking for 
a few thrills. 


Damaris. 
Mead & Co. 
A new novel of India, showing the 
development of a young girl in rather 
trying circumstances. There is excel- 


By Lucas Malet. Dodd, 





Reginald Wright Kauffman 


lent character work in the book, which is, 
however, somewhat lacking in intensity | 


of interest. 


Desmond’s Daughter. By Maude Diver. 
G. P. Putnman’s Sons. $1.35. 


This is the story of the daughter of 
Captain Desmond, whose name gave the 
title to Miss Diver’s earlier book. Once 
again we have a powerful love-story set 
against an Indian background, and even 
as A. I. R. Wylie has opened up a new 
world to us in her tales of India, so 
Maud Diver reveals the fascination of 
the East in a freshly startling way. 


Dreamer of Dreams, A. By Oliver 
Huckel. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


This is a tale of William Penn, a 


quaintly pleasing historical novel with a 
deeply human interest. 
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Christmas Suggestions from 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


All Boys and Girls should have at least Some Books among their 
Christmas presents. The Century Co. has a unique record for good taste 
and good judgment in the juvenile field. 


BOYHOOD STORIES 
OF FAMOUS MEN 


By Katherine D. Cather 


HE lives of famous men set forth in in- 
tensely interesting story form. The narra- 
tives are based on historical facts. Vivifies 





16 full-page illustrations. Price $1.25 net 


THE SAPPHIRE SIGNET 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


A thrilling mystery story with a picturesque and historically accurate back- 
ground of the famous old Greenwich Village section of New York City. Parallel 
with the exciting old mystery the five young people of the book are unraveling, 
runs the bustling life of present-day New York. Mrs. Seaman’s previous mystery 
story, “The Boarded-Up House,” as thousands of boys and girls know, is one of 
the great juvenile successes of recent years. “The Sapphire Signet’ is still more 
intriguing. 

8 full-page illustrations. Price $1.25 net 




















WONDER-BOX THE CAMERA MAN _ ST. NICHOLAS BOOK 
STORIES By Francis A. Collins of PLAYS and OPER- 
By Will Bradley Fact-stories that read ETTAS : Second Series 


A dozen fascinating 
stories for little boys 
and girls of fairy-tale 
age. Stories about the 
town of Noodleburg, 
princes and princesses, 
elves, fairies, 
magical 


giants, 
castles, ete. 


Fifty enchanting illustra- 
tions by the artist-author. 
Price $1.00 net 


| great figures which are too often merely names 
to readers of dry-as-dust history. Among the 
famous men treated in the book are Titian, 
Chopin, Stradivarius, Murillo, Mozart, ete. 


like romance, telling the 
astonishing achieve- 
ments of adventurous 
camera men on the bat- 
tlefield, in the air, in the 
service of science, of the 
“movies,” ete. Contains 
many practical hints for 
the amateur 
rapher. 

Illustrated. Price $1.30 net 


photog- 


questions 


involved. 
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44 illustrations. 


The best plays and 
operettas that have ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas in 
the past fifteen years. 
A storehouse of whole- 
some entertainment and 
artistic inspiration. 
Timely for holiday 
theatricals. 

INastrated. Price $1.00 net 


ON THE BATTLE- 
FRONT OF 
ENGINEERING 


By A. Russell Bond 


Managing Editor of *‘ The Scientific 


American” 


Vivid “fairy-tales of science,” featur- 
ing actual triumphs of American en- 
gineering, and describing them as wit- 
nessed by two boys, who ask all the 
curious young Americans 
would naturally ask under the circum- 
stances, and thus gain a clear explana- 
tion of each 


process or expedient 


Price $1.30 net 
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Christmas Suggestions from 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Books will solve half your Christmas prob- 
lems. They are easy to buy and suitable presents 
for almost everybody. They carry an implicit 
gracious compliment from giver to receiver. 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


By William Dean Howells 


N epic of our American pioneer civilization ; 

A the matured work of the most celebrated 

living American novelist. “A story that is 

the very essence of Mr. Howells’s theory of life and 

a very perfect example of his theory of the novel. 

‘The Leatherwood God’ is history made alive in 
fiction.”—Boston Transcript. 


8 fall-page illustrations by Henry Raleigh. Price 
$1.35 net 


THE DARK TOWER 
By Phyllis Bottome 


The romantic, dramatic story of Major Staines, the woman he married, the 
woman he met too late, and Lionel his friend. ‘“‘*The Dark Tower’ has the world 
for its market; its appeal is universal.”—Philadelphia North American. 





Illastrated by Gardner Soper. 


OLGA BARDEL 


By Stacy Aumonier 


The story of the de- 
velopment and career of 
a strange, beautiful and 
fascinating genius. “The 
book broadens and 
widens and reaches 
greater depths as Olga 
proceeds through the 
vale to her lonely 


height.” — New York 
Tribune, 
Price $1.35 net 


A COUNTRY 
CHRONICLE 


By Grant Showerman 


A unique contribution 
to our literature; a liv- 
ing picture of old Ameri- 
can farm life. “You've 
lived things like it, but 
you haven't read any- 
thing like it. oa 


tastes like an autumn 
apple.’"—New York Tri- 
bune. 

33 pictures by George 
Wright. Price $1.50 net 


Price $1.35 net 


GULLIVER 


THE GREAT 
And Other Dog Stories 


By Walter A. Dyer 
Stories about dogs, 
written with a_tender- 
ness that often touches 
to tears and with situa- 
tions that thrill and 
stimulate. “A truly de- 
lightful and _ excellent 


book.” — New York 
Times. 
Illustrated. Price 
$1.35 net 





TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO 
a gg RS 


GUATEMALA AND 
HONDURAS 


By Harry A. Franck 


The timeliest and most im- 
portant travel book of the 
season; this delightful au- 
thor’s latest “vagabond 
journey.” “Probably the 
most trustworthy first-hand 
account of conditions in the 
interior of Mexico that has 
yet been written.”—New 
York. Times. 

88 illustrations from photo- 

graphs. Price $2.00 net 


THE NEW MAP OF AFRICA 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


A companion work to the same author’s immensely successful “The New Map 
of Europe.” The history of the British, French, German, and other colonial pos- 
sessions and aspirations in Africa leading up to, and as affected by, the war. 


6 maps. Price $2.00 net 


SOCIETY’S MISFITS 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 
The inside story of 
life in prisons and re- 
formatories; with an In- 
troduction by Thomas 
Mott Osborne. “Miss 
Doty’s book should be 
read by every man and 
woman who votes or 
pays taxes in the United 
States.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price $1.25 net 
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THE NEW INTERIOR 
By Hazel H. Adler 


An interesting and 
helpful book for Ameri- 
eans interested in the 
latest and most original 
developments of interior 
decoration. Shows the 
remarkable work being 
done by contemporary 
American craftsmen. 


46 illustrations, 8 in full 
color. Price $3.00 net 


A HISTORY OF 
ORNAMENT 


By A. D. F. Hamlin 
The only book of its 
kind in iInglish. An 
authoritative history of 
the development of 
decorative styles during 
the Ancient and Medieval 
periods. By the Profes- 
sor of the History of 
Architecture in “Colum- 
bia University. 
400 illustrations, 7 in full 
color. Price $3.00 net 


















— 


Eternal Feminine, The. By Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.35. 

Short stories and very fine ones, well 
worth putting into a book. “Her Fling” 
is a tender, original and wholly effective 
little masterpiece, while every story in 
the volume has a group of points all its 
own. 


Far Cry, The. By Henry Milner Ride- 
out. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

Romance among the uncharted islands 
of the South Seas. A unique tale and 
one that will give a thrill to the seeker 
for a story of adventure. 


Father Bernard’s Parish. By Florence 
Olmstead. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35. 

A novel of New York life in a little 
community on Columbus Avenue. The 
love story involves three nationalities. 





Louise Dutton 
Author of The Wishing Moon 


Five-Barred Gate, The. By E. Temple 
Thurston. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40. 

This is aptly described as a “how to 
be happy though married” novel. The 
author’s premise is that after the first 
glamour of marriage is past, there comes 
a period of drabness in which any sort of 
thing is likely to happen. Then either a 
break must occur, or they must leap the 
five-barred gate—a metaphor borrowed 
from the hunting field—and win their 
way to happiness in spite of every 
obstacle. 


Green Alleys. By Eden Phillpotts. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes a romance 
of the Kentish hop-fields, one of his 
usual strong, intensely human, deeply 
emotional dramas, at once original and 
effective. The type of hero is revealed 
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in these words of Nathan as applied to a | 


girl, “Little fool! But no doubt women 


mostly choose men like a blackbird picks | 


a cherry—for the outside of ’em.” 


Hatchways. By Ethel Sidgwick. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.40. 

In this newest study of English life 
Miss Sidgwick has brought together a 
group of masterly characters which she 
draws with that excellent art for she 
is so well known. 

Detailed review later. 


Hermione. By Don Marquis. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 
Hermione is a specimen of the present 


day, distinctly modern woman, a member | 





Corra Harris 
Author of The Circuit Rider's Widow 


of the “Serious Thinkers,” who discuss 
the most familiar topics in a confusing 
manner. 

Eugenics, twilight sleep, fashions, 
psychic power, prison reform, soul-mates 
and a heterogeneous variety of subjects 
interest her to a mild enthusiasm. 

The book is clever and holds the 
heroine and the class which she repre- 
sents up to ridicule in a most effective 
manner. 


House of Luck, The. By Harris Dick- 
son. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 

A clever mystery tale of the lower 
Mississippi in the eighteen-thirties. A 
most entertaining bit of fiction for the 
lover of the purely melodramatic. 


House-room. By Ida Wild. John Lane 
Company. $1.25. 





ee ee TULL LULU 


This utterly unconventional story of 


English life portrays a rather “different” 


type of heroine, a free-thinker to a point | 


almost of abandon. 
The advent of tenants into the home, 
and the forced association of the 


| 
| 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Century | Both for 
anil 


St. Nicholas 


A Christmas Gift 


For Yourself 
and 


For Your Frierds 


HE CENTURY is the leading 
literary magazine. It is edited 
for people who appreciate the 

best in literature and who are seeking 
authoritative discussions of the prob- 
lems of the day. The fiction of The 
Century is more than mere story—its 
articles are more than mere words. 
They are stories and articles that will 
stand the test of the highest standards. 


Some of the 


Big Features 
for 1917 


“Aurora, the Magnificent,” 
trude Hall. 


“The Reconstruction of Europe,” by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. 


“Friends and Fellow-Countrymen,” 


by Ger- 


* by R. L. Hartt. 


Harry A. Franck’s South American 
Adventures. 


Varied and Vigorous War Articles. 


Sane Discussions of Public Affairs 
and National Policy. 


“The Derelict,” by Phyllis Bottome. 


$ 





/ ONE SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE NEW 


T. NICHOLAS is referred to by 

the parents of St. Nicholas’ sub- 

scribers as “the best loved maga- 
zine in America.” You can understand 
why. We like to refer to St. Nicholas 
as “the character builder,” because 
after all that is the big human idea 
behind St. Nicholas—to give the child 
of six to sixteen reading matter that 
will not only interest and entertain, but 
will help mould its character along 
proper lines. 


A few of the 


Special Stories 
for 1917 


“Understood Betsy,” by Dorothy 
Canfield. 

“Under Boy Scout Colors,’ by Jo- 
seph B. Ames. 


“The Girl Next Door,” by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. 


“Betty's Best Christmas,” by Alice - 


Hegan Rice. 

“The Origin of a Proverb,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. 
“The Great 
Bigelow Paine. 


“Heroes of Today,’ 
of Service.” 


Upheaval,” by Albert 


and “Heroines 


[SEND YOUR ORDER BEFORE THE 
OFFER EXPIRES ~— Use the Coupon 


This special offer is made to the readers of the Book News Monraty for a 
limited time only. Send your order as soon as possible, so that it will reach us 


before the offer expires. 


If your check book ‘is not handy, or if you find it in- 


convenient right now to secure a money order, fill out and mail the coupon 
anyway. We will enter the subscription as soon as the order reaches us and 
will forward you a bill for the subscriptions the first of the month. 


THE CENTURY 


CO 353 FOURTH AVENUE 
ey NEW YORK CITY 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am a reader of The Book News Monthly and would like to take advantage of 
your special offer of both The Century and St. Nicholas for $5.00 


Send The Century to 


Send St. Nicholas to 
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_ADVERTISING SECTION 





Dodd, Mead & Companys 
Latest Books 


ALL PRICES NET 


The Old Blood |. 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


Author of “The Last Shot,’ “My Year of 
the Great War,” ete. 


A Romance of the Great War. The 
American hero and two. beautiful 
French girls develop an exquisite love 
theme of delicacy, pathos and sym- 
pathy—the human values in the tur- 
moil of the great world conflict. $1.40. 


Love and Lucy 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of “The Forest Lovers,” “Rich- 
ard, Yea and Nay,” ete. 


2nd Large Edition 


. his old-time skill and mas- 
tery. . . . The best thing from Mr. 
Hewlett’s pen that has been published 
in this country since the Sanchia tril- 
ogy . . . ought to be one of the 
landmarks of the season.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, $1.40. 


“ 


Damaris 
By LUCAS MALET 
Author of “Sir Richard Calmady,” ete. 
2nd Large Edition 
The East — passionate, mysterious, 
fascinating—and the love of a strong 
man, his domineering and not over- 


scrupulous nature hardened by auto- 
cratic authority in India. $1.40. 


In Another Girl’s Shoes 


By BERTA RUCK 
(Mrs. Oliver Onions) 


Author of “His Official Fiancee,” ete. 
4 Editions in 4 Weeks 
Vivacious, absorbing, interesting and 
humorous are but poor words to ex- 


press the real, sparkling life of this 
novel. I/ilustrated. $1.35. 


From the Housetops 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of “Brewster’s Millions,” “Grau- 
stark,” etc. 

Imagine a great Trust to promote 
the idea that Society should have the 
right to take the final step in alle- 
viating hopeless human suffering! 
Then, too, a great fortune, a great 
love, and a great greed complicate the 
plot. Jllustrated. $1.40. 


The Wrack of the Storm 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


“ 


. « . some of the most idealistic 
and beautiful things that have been 
written about the war. . . born out 
ot the war itself, a sort of exquisite 
flowering from its horrors. But there 
—one would have to be a poet oneself 
to describe it."—N. P. D., in The 
Globe, New York. Cloth, $1.50. Limp 
Leather, $1.75. 


The Advance of the 
English Novel 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Lampson Professor of English Literature 
at Yale University. 
3rd Edition 


“Sound criticism, delightfully phrased 
—would that poetry and the drama had 
critics as informed, judicious and tal- 
ented as the art of fiction has in Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps.”—New York Times 
Book Review. $1.50. 


The Water-Babies 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
With 12 full-page illustrations in 
color and over 200 colored text- 
designs. 
By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 


A classic and part of every child’s 
birthright. The most beautiful and 
elaborate edition. Boxed, $3.00. 


We Discover the Old Dominion sy Louise cLosser HALE 
Full Page Illustrations from Drawings by WALTER HALE 


2 Editions Before Publication 


A humorous, chatty account of a motor tour of “discovery” through pic- 
turesque Maryland and Virginia—a companion book to “We Discover New Eng- 


land.” Boxed, $2.50. 


Old Seaport Towns of New England 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


2 Editions Before Publication 


The alluring romance of the picturesque and historical settlements—a delight- 
ful travel book of humorous and personal touches. Illustrated from drawings by 


John A. Seaford. Boxed, $2.50. 


Our handsome, illustrated catalogue describes fully these and many other valuable books. 
May we send you a copy ? 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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daughter of the house with the young 
man boarder, naturally led to matrimony. 
Not until afterward, however, did the 
husband develop mental weakness which 
necessitated an attendant for the violent 





Rupert Sargent Holland 


A Popular Juvenile Writer 


periods in isolation.. Later came his 
incarceration in an asylum. During the 
separation, the wife supported herself by 
running a cooking-school and became 
acquainted with her neighbor, a young 
dentist, who, like herself, was financially 
embarrassed. A mild flirtation. is fol- 
lowed by a period of real infatuation, 
until the admirer learned of Virginia’s 
matrimonial sorrow, which deepened his 
interest in her still further and their 
attachment grew. She debated upon her 
duty to the invalid husband and what 
action her marrying the new friend 
would have upon his professional career; 
her decision is developed in detail. 





Joseph Pennell 
Author of The Wonder of Work 











In Brief Authority. 
$1.35. 


Here is a fascinating fairy tale of a 
stuffy suburban family who are whisked 
out of their home of inescapable re- 
spectability to the “marchen-land” of 
people descended from Little Red Riding 
Hood and the fairy tales of Grimm. 
There is good fun and quaint irony in 
this amusing tale. 


By F. Anstey. 


Incredible Honeymoon, The. By E. 
Nesbit. Harper and Brothers. $1.30. 


A charming and dainty romance, full 
of sprightly dialog, the atmosphere of 
youth and the inspiration of young love. 





Mrs. Hazel H. Adler 
Author of The New Interior 


In the Garden of Delight. By L. H. 
Hammond. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 

A beautifully chaste Nature story writ- 
ten in diafy style, by one confined to a 
coi. Although robbed of the 
joys of active life, the diarist was drawn 
closer to the freshness of outdoors and 
its countless wonders. All the characters 
are simple country folk of the highest 
type of refinement and their exquisite 
knowledge of plant- and bird-life will 
be a source of delight to the lover of 
natural history. 


Invisible Balance Sheet, The. By 
Katrina Trask. John Lane Company. 
$1.40. 


A mighty clever bit of story-writing, 
in which a young man has to choose 
between the girl he loves and sixty 
million dollars. It is good reading, en- 
joyable in every chapter. 


Kildares of Storm. By Eleanor Mer- 
cein Kelly. The Century Company. $1.40. 
The Kildares were wild, both the man 
and the woman. Kate was a true Ken- 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The New Doran Books 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 
Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 


From the days of Washington Irving to the present—glimpses of the lives and careers of notable 
men and women of six decades, Illustrated, $3.50. 


CLOUD AND SILVER: Essays E. V. Lucas 


Delighting and engaging talks upon many intimate subjects—done with grace and charm. A 
perfect gift. $1.25. 


EDMUND DULAC’S FAIRY BOOK 


Edmund Dulac has selected and collected into this volume Fairy Tales of the Allied Nations 
and illustrated them by twenty color pictures in his inimitable fashion—with fresh sympathy 
and understanding. Illustrated in color. Quarto. $3.00. 

















FIBBLE, D. D. 





Irvin S. Cobb 


If you want to cheer up—if you want to cheer a friend—get this highly entertaining and 


humorous book. 


MORE WANDERINGS IN LONDON 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg. $1.20. 


E. V. Lucas 





The prince of wanderers discovers to you London up-to-date. 


Illustrated in color. $2.00. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HATED MAN —And Then Some 





James Montgomery Flagg 


Authored by the illustrator. A book bubbling with humor and friendly satire and illustrated 
$1.25. 


in Flagg’s very best style. 


BOY OF MY HEART: A True Book 





The book of a mother’s love for her boy. 


So genuinely true and convincing that it might 


easily be the story of your boy and your love—exquisitely translating an experience to you. 


THE GRAND ADVENTURE 


A volume of sermons from Professor Law means that the reader is privileged to have the best 
$1 


pulpit expression of Canada. 


$1.25. 


Robert Law, D. D. 


25. 


IN SPITE OF THE HANDICAP Rev. James D. Corrothers 





The extraordinary autobiography of a colored poet and pastor, from his humble boyhood to 
his mature friendship with well-known men and women, $1.25. 





With the Famous Novelists 





Arnold Bennett 
THE LION'S SHARE 


A delightful comedy novel in Bennett's most 
engaging mood. $1.50. 


Richard Dehan 
A GILDED VANITY 





A clever, happy novel by the author of “The 
Dop Doctor” (One Braver Thing). $1.40. 
Hugh Walpole 


THE DARK FOREST 
Accounted one of the few great novels of the 
year. $1.35. 


J. D. Beresford 
THESE LYNNEKERS 


A great big novel that belongs in every repre- 
sentative library. $1.50. 


LOCAL COLOR 
Stories of varying types of folk in these 
United States. $1.35. 


Will Levington Comfor 
THE LAST DITCH 


The romance and adventure of two women 
and a man who face the great verities of life 
at the last stand. $1.35. 


lin 


**Sa per’’ 
MEN, WOMEN AND GUNS 


This officer went to war as a soldier and re- 
turned famous as the writer of the best de- 
scriptive stories of the war yet written. $1.25. 


Roy Norton 
THE UNKNOWN MR. KENT 


It’s a far cry since “Graustark,’” but Roy 
Norton discovers in this rollicking novel 
another tiny European kingdom, not at war. 


$1.25. 
W. Dane Bank 
AN AVERAGE WOMAN 


Every woman raises—or lowers—the avera,e. 
This woman was a “finisher” in an English 
hat factory; and she married the son of the 
proprietor. $1.35. 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
GOOD OLD ANNA 


How the German system made use of a faith- 
ful old serving-woman in England. $1.35. 


E. V. Lucas 
THE VERMILION BOX 


The interesting confidences of a London letter- 
box, woven into a novel of rare charm and 
humor. $1.35. 





THE NEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW is a descriptive catalogue of Doran Books of 


this year’s issue—sent free upon request. 





Doran Books are Obtainable Wherever Books are Sold 





New York : : 





George H. Doran Company 


: 38 West 32nd Street 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


That You Should Know 





THE HAUSFRAU RAMPANT 





The old, whelesome Germany, without imperialism, militarism or Kultur, portrayed in a trans- 


lation of the famous German humorous classic, 


“The Buchholz Family,” by Dr. Julius Stinde. 
$1.30. 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR 





° 


THE WANDERING DOG 





Frances Wilson Huard | 


Hg simple, intimate, classic narrative which begins where “The Hilltop on the Marne” leaves | 


Illustrated by Charles Huard. $1.35. 


Marshall Saunders 


The author of “Beautiful Joe”—that classic of dog stories—has repeated her charm in this new 


book—one that delights every one who is friendly to a dog. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE RELIGION OF POWER Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 





A brilliant, scholarly study of Graeco-Roman thought preceding the advent of the Christian 
religion. Christianity’s power in history as a basis for faith today. $1.50. 


Amelia J. Burr | 


Miss Burr’s third volume, revealing a deepening and strengtheniag of emotional experience— | 
of that sheer human quality which has always been characteristic of her work. $1.00. 


LIFE AND LIVING 





MY MAN: Letters from a Wife to a Husband “Some- | 





where in France”’ 





C. EL. 


The soul of England is in these simple, touching, exalted letters from an English wife and 


mother to her man at the front. 


50 cents. 


THE WOODCRAFT GIRLS AT CAMP 





LITTLE BILLY BOWLEGS 





E. V. Lucas | 





Lillian Elizabeth Roy 


An outdoor story, officially endorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton for the Woodcraft League. 


Illustrated with photographs, $1.25. 


Emilie Blackmore Stapp 


A tender, winning little book, overflowing with the spirit of sympathy and kindliness, jolliness 


and courage. 


Illustrated in color, $1.00. 





Novels of Quality and Interest 





Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
THE DAUGHTER PAYS 


A modern version of “Beauty and the Beast,” 
with all its human appeal. How patient little 
Virginia paid the price—and won ae 


Bohun Lynch 
THE COMPLETE GENTLEMAN 


An entirely new man—Bohun Lynch. A nov- 
elist of real power. You'll relish this book 
as a personal discovery. $1.35. 
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Baroness Orcz 
LEATHERFACE 


Another masked hero-spy—a man after the 
Searlet Pimpernel’s own heart—in a romance 
of the Prince of Orange. $1.35. 


E. F. Benson 
DAVID BLAIZE 


A boy’s book that takes its place alongside 
Kipling’s “Stalky,” Hughes’ “Tom Brown,” 
or Tarkington's “Penrod.” $1.35. 


John Buchan 
THE POWER-HOUSE 


Like a wicket-gate leading out of a dull world 
if you're in the mood for mystery and “de- 
tectiving.” $1.35. 
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Patrick Mac Gill 
THE GREAT PUSH 


The wonderful tale of the great charge at 
Loos, when the boys of London Irish dribbled 





tuckian, bred to gambling, horse-racing, 
and drinking, and she could hold her 
own with the most reckless man living. 
She was a man’s woman and knew little 
of her own sex. 

It is a spirited tale, as unusual as it is 
refreshing. 


Kinsmen. . By Percival J. Cooney. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Canada, in 1837, gives the background 
for this entertaining tale, which revolves 
around the picturesque figure of a Scotch 
Highland chieftain who comes to Canada. 





C. Hall Young 
Author of The Klondike Clan 


His adventures, his character and his 


| relations with his people give a book at 
once strong and sweet and interesting. 


a football across the shell-torn fields to the | 


German trenches. $1.25. 


Carolyn Wells 
THE BRIDE OF A MOMENT 


A smart wedding ceremony just over—a shot 


—the shock of sudden tragedy ushers in the | 
mystery! Carolyn Wells proves herself a mas- | 
ter weaver of romance. $1.25. | 


Henry Oyen 
THE SNOW-BURNER 


The breath of the pines in a atirring romance 


of the north. $1.25. 
Percival J. Cooney 

KINSMEN 
Feudalism’s failure, Democracy’s triumph, 
against a background picturesquely rich and 
wild. $1.50. 


ROD OF THE LONE PATROL 


A fine, wholesome, cheery story of ideal home 
life. The type of book you have wished 
“there were more of.” $1.25. 





THE NEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW is a descriptive catalogue of Doran Books of | 


this year’s issue—sent free upon request. 


Doran Books are Obtainable Wherever Books are Sold 





George H. Doran Company 


38 West 32nd Street 
in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


New York : : : 
Publishers 





Leatherwood God, The. By William 
Dean Howells. The Century Company 
$1.35. 

Mr. Howells writes a tale of the back- 
woods of Ohio in the days of the pioneers. 
The principal character is a religious 
impostor who poses as divinity. The 
character work is that of a master, but 
Mr. Howells, as usual, sacrifices in- 
tensity of interest to art, with the result 


| that his fine humor and masterly por- 
| trayal of men and women are somewhat 


lost in a wealth of detail and minute 
description. The atmosphere is preg- 


| nant with the elemental emotions of a 


people in a new and undeveloped land. 
The book is admirably illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh. 


Local Color. By Irvin S. Cobb. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

Some of the best tales Cobb has writ- 
ten, proving him a master of the short 
story in more serious vein. 


Lovers’ Knots. By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Short stories about love in many 
phases. Up-to-date, American, and full 
of the universal and everlasting appeal 
which is made by a love-story, these 
tales stand for the best that recent 

| romantic fiction can show. 
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Men, Women and Guns. By “Sapper.” 


George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


Spirited tales by the popular young 
artilleryman whose work just now is 
selling widely in England. These are 
stories of men and women and War— 
with a capital W. They will be a revel- 
ation to many readers. 


Mr. Bobble’s Trained Nurse. By | 
George Tod Tucker. Robert J. Shores. | 


$1.00. 

A clever take-off on that great modern 
institution, the trained nurse. Mr. Bob- 
ble’s sense of humor was all that saved 
him when he came under the influence 
of this pretty tyrant in starched cap and 
all-embracing apron who suddenly ap- 
peared to play havoc with his domestic 


peace and comfort. It is a really funny | 
book—we have Mr. Bobble’s own word | 


for it. 


My Man. By C. E. L. George H. 
Doran Company. 50 cents. 


The song of the hour in Britain’s 


| 





trenches and in the homes of the far- | 


flung empire is “Keep the Home Fires 


Burning.” During all the slow, terrible | 


months of agony, the woman at home has 
been pouring out her heart in sweet 
sympathy and cheer to her man at the 
front. The soul of England is in these 
simple, touching, exalted letters from an 
English wife and mother to her man 
“somewhere in France.” 


Natural Law, The. By Charles Collins. 
The Macaulay Company. $1.25. 





Marshall Saunders 
Author of The Wandering Dog 


| 
| 





Petey Simmons at Siwash 
By George Fitch 


More breezy stories of life at Siwash, 
the college George Fitch created and 
which made him famous. 


Illustrated by G. C. Widney. $1.25 net. 


The Whale and the Grasshopper 
and Other Fables 


By Seumas O’Brien 
E. J. O’Brien, in the Boston Tran- 
script, says his stories “have a richness of 
feeling and imagination rare in our so- 
phisticated literature.” 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The Worn Doorstep 





By the author of “‘The Salamander” 


THE 
WOMAN GIVES 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


New York’s Bohemian life—a 
story of the regeneration of a man. 

“The Woman Gives” answers 
all the requirements of an original 
story of life in the American me- 
tropolis. There is power, ve- 
racity and a certain grim fatality 
in the novelist’s method.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Illustrated by Christy. $1.40 net 


Clover and Blue Grass 
By Eliza Calvert Hall 


More “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” stories. 
The first “Aunt Jane” book is in its 22d 
edition. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


The Heritage of the Sioux 
By B. M. Bower 


A new story of the Happy Family of 
Flying U fame, in which there is plenty 
of action and adventure in the Indian 
lands of the Southwest. 


$1.35 net. 


By Margaret Sherwood 


The diary of an American girl whose lover died in the war. The N. Y. Times 
says: “Occasionally, very, very occasionally, it happens that a book appears whose 
merits one would like, if possible, to shout from the housetops, and such a book is 


4th Printing. $1.25 net 


this.” 


The Quest of the Quaint 


By Virginia Robie 


An attractive, well-illustrated book 
for those interested in old furniture, 
mirrors, glassware, etc. 


$2.00 net. 


Three Plays 


By Padraic Colum 


Life as it is lived in Ireland—THE 
FIDDLER’S HOUSE, THE LAND, 
THOMAS MUSKERRY. 


$1.25 net 


The Mothercraft Manual 
By Mary L. Read 


An invaluable work by the director 
of the School of Mothercraft, N. Y. 


$1.25 net 


Games and Parties for 


Children 


By Grace Lee Davison 


A happy collection of old and new 
games for the special entertainment of 
children. 

$1.00 net 


W. L. GEORGE'S 
The Intelligence of Woman 


A remarkable collection of essays on feminism by the author of “The Second 


Blooming,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 





Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston, Mass. 
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By the author of “The Blindness of 
Virtue’ 


THE SINS OF 
THE CHILDREN 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


A vital novel of American fam- 
ily life, containing a big message 
for every parent, 

The difficult problem involved is 
handled very well and fathers wiil 
no doubt find much to think about 
in the story. The love story of 
big Peter and little Betty is a 
beautiful one.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


Frontispiece. 352 pages. $1.40 net 


Big Timber 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


“The best out-of-doors story he ever 
wrote.”—N. Y. Herald. 


5th Printing. $1.35 net 


Chloe Malone 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


A charming love story of New Or- 
leans, with a captivating heroine who 
wanted to marry a millionaire. 

































































Chloe Malone is one of the most be- 
witching heroines of fiction—Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


5th Printing. $1.35 net 


The Three Things 






























Duty, and other Irish Comedies 


By Seumas O’Brien 





Five one-act comedies, rich in Irish 
humor and philosophy. 


$1.25 net 


A Little Book of Friends 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


The personalities of such women as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Gail Hamil- 
ton, Celia Thaxter, and many others. 


$1.25 net 
























































Publishers 


FRANK J. WILSTACH’S 
A Dictionary of Similes 


The first book of its kind—15,000 similes from important writers of all languages. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. Half leather, $3.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Kingdom of the Blind 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Depicts the ceaseless struggle of the 
English War Office against the German 
Secret Service. 


4th Printing. $1.35 net 


Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings 
By Annie H. Donnell 


An irresistible novel of happiness, in 
which a quartette of children reach the 
heart of a staid, travel-worn woman. 


Illustrated by William Van Dresser. 
$1.00 net. 


By Mary Raymond S. Andrews 


Holiday edition of this story that has already sold over 35,000 copies and 
been termed “The greatest story the war has produced.” 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00 net 


A New England Childhood 


By Margaret Fuller 


This is the story of the childhood and 
youth of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


the poet. $1.50 net 


Heart Songs and Home Songs 


By Denis A. McCarthy 


A new collection of poems, many of 
them patriotic, by the author of “A 
Round of Rimes,” etc. 


$1.00 net 


















The oft-mooted question should one 


| marry for love alone or for wealth is 
| the theme of this book, a novelization 
| of the popular drama by Howard Hall 
| and Charles Summer. 


Old Forty Dollars. By Frank Wing. 


| Reilly and Britton Company. $1.25. 


This utterly ridiculous story of boy- 


| hood by the author of The Fotygraft 


Album is a succession of hilarious inci- 
dents among a group of fearless, whole- 


| hearted chums. 


The tricks they play on one another 
and the community at large are told ina 
reminiscent vein, and while the mischief- 
loving, present generation is enjoying 
the nonsense, their parents and grand 
sires will live again the “joys that 


| they’ve tasted” in the long ago. 


Partners of the Night. By Leroy 
Scott. The Century Company. $1.35. 
A tale of mystery and crime in which 


| a beautiful girl is involved in the work- 
| ing out of a system of crime managed by 
| the cleverest set of professional thieves 


in New York City. Incidentally the 





Marshall Saunders 


With her pet parrot 


book is a piece of excellent criticism on 
the conditions that exist among the 
metropolitan police whereby various 
forms of vice become commercialized in 
a big way. 


Pod Bender & Co. By George Allan 
England. Robert M. McBride. $1.35. 
A typical England tale, with a good 


| deal of the sensational and unusual and 


a touch of mystery. 


Penrod and Sam. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

This is a new “Penrod” book and to 
the same inimitable boy-life type of story 
is added Sam, who gives an extra fea- 
ture to a tale that is one of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s best. 


Redemption of Grace Milroy, The. By 
Carlton Dawe. John Lane Company. 

A story of a woman’s soul, deeply 
tense and not always pleasant. 
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Road to Le Reve, The. By Brewer 
Corcoran. The Page Company. $1.25. 


This is pure romance, the romance of 
a girl who strove to be individual and 
to do something with her life, and of a 
young man who wanted to win the suc- 
cess of the world through the use of his 
own abilities. Against a background of 
smart summer holiday-makers, with all 


the luxuries attending a wilderness camp, | 


this romance is worked out in strongly 
dramatic episodes to which are given 
some very tender love-scenes. 


Short Cut, The. By Jackson Gregory. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 


The Emperor of Portugallia 


writer of a book like this has genius; no 
lesser word will do. The very breath of 
life is in it, the beauty of great art, the 
unconsciousness of greatness.”” Net $1.50. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS make a HAPPY 


THESE BOOKS FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
A Circuit Rider’s Widow 


By CORRA HARRIS 





By SELMA LAGERLOF 
Author of ““Jerusalem,’’ etc. 





The New York Times says: “The Of a very human “Circuit Rider’s 


Casuals of the Sea 
By WILLIAM McFEE 
A story of human “Casuals” who drift 


An exciting tale by the author of | 
“The Outlaw.” One brother is supposed | 


about on the uncharted ocean of life. 
“After a few pages you will realize that 
there is come a new personality into the 


to have killed the other, and the mystery 
involved keeps the reader at the fever- 
point of interest straight up to a 
strongly dramatic climax. 


Snow-Burner, The. By Henry Oyen. | 


George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

This is a tale of the cold North, with 
Riviers, the dauntless man of adventure, 
for hero. He is the “Snow-Burner,” and 
his virility and strength make him a 
picturesque figure. The book contains 
some highly dramatic episodes. 


Somewhere in Red Gap. 
Leon Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By Harry | 





More Red Gap humor, just a little less | 
fresh and sparkling than in Ruggles, but | 
full of that entertainment which Mr. | 


Wilson’s Red Gap tales have afforded. 


Stories of H. C. Bunner, The. 
and Second Series. 
Sons. 


Brander Matthews says of Bunner’s 


stories, “No selection from the master- | 


First | 
Charles Scribner’s | 


pieces of the American short story would 


be justified that was not enriched by at | 
least one example of Bunner’s work, at | 
. . All Bun- | 
ners’ short stories reveal a fertility of | 
invention playfully delighting in its own | 


once firm and delicate. . 


exercise.” 


Bunner was born in Oswego, New | 
York, in 1855, and died in 1896, before his | 


full powers had been displayed. 











MM UU DIUM 


The Bird House Man 


arena.’—James Huneker in Puck. “A  youth’s charm and 
novel of undeniable distinction.”—New that dares all for the heart’s de- 
York Times. Net $1.50. sire. 


PENROD AND SAM 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of ‘‘Penrod,”’ etc. 

Penrod has already taken his stand beside Mark 
Twain’s immortal boy heroes. Booth Tarkington’s 
touch is not less sure, less humanly delightful in his 
new book, “Penrod and Sam.” Illustrated. Net $1.35. 
Gift Edition, Leather. Net $1.65. 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of ‘‘The Gray Dawn,’’ etc. 

This opulent tale of mystery and love and war 
intrigue gives an intimate picture of that almost un- 
known part of Africa of which Mr. White told in “The 
Rediscovered Country. Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Author of ‘‘Ruggles of Red Gap,’’ ‘‘Bunker Bean,’’ etc. 
From the opening chapter, “The Red Splash of Rom- 
ance” to the closing one, there is scarcely a paragraph 
without a laugh.”—The Brooklyn Eagle. /J/llustrated. 
Net $1.35. 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL 


y¥By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of ‘‘Mother,’’ ‘‘The Story of Julia Page,’’ etc. 
The story of the unfolding of a woman’s heart through 
marriage. The New York Times says: “It is by far 
the best and most careful work that she has done and 
ought to place her well forward among America’s novel- 
ists.” Frontispiece. Net $1.35. 


The F urther Side of 


Silence 


By WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD 


Author of *‘ The Idyl of Twin 


ires,’’ etc. 


The tale of a quaint New 


Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


“Has all the fascinating quali- 
ties of fiction and yet is fact. 
Every one of the nineteen stories 





Stranger &t the Hearth, The. 
Katharine Metcalf Roof. Small, 
nard & Co. $1.35. 


This is a first novel by a well-known | 


writer of short stories. Miss Roof 


to show how the immigrant affect: 


. . - = ting nature study filled with playful humor, fine ten- 
Americanism; not how we influence the | = derness and with the spirit of the Rockies.—Illus- 
immigrant. Her tale is big and ele-| 2 trated. Net $1.25. A 
mental if i -si in i : = THE HOUSE OF FEAR, By Wadsworth Camp. 

; if a trifle one-sided in its point of = thrilling mystery and detective story of a haunted 
view. = theatre. Illustrated. Net $1.35. 
P . . = BEEF, IRON AND WINE, By Jack Lait. Stories 
Taming of Calinga, The. By C. L. = by an author who has been called “The Human X- 
Carlsen. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. = Ray” because he Macevere seunene beneath the hap- 
A story of the Philippine Islands while 2 pentags of everyting Mie. Het 95.56. 
under Spanish rule. A real tale of the | = 
tropics in which the white man has no = 


part. 


12 


England Village, of the love 
B stories of its inhabitants and of 
y 
May- maker and mender of broken 
hearts. Jllustrated. Net $1.35. 
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is interesting, written in a vivid, 
dramatic style, fresh and vigor- 
the Bird House Man, match- ous. These are tales of genuine 
literary merit.” — New 
York Times. Net $1.35. 


Other Appropriate Gift Volumes 


THE GRIZZLY KING, By James Oliver Curwooitl. 
Companion story to “Kazan.’” A sound and fascina- 


Widow” and the part she played in the 
life of a little country parish. 
brimful of the humor that made ° 
“The Circuit Rider’s Wife’ so 
enjoyable. Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


The Wishing Moon 
By LOUISE DUTTON 
Author of “‘The Goddess Girl’’ 


The Romance of Judith and 
Neil will delight all who love 


A story 






















impetuosity’ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COQ. Garden City, N. Y. 
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Rinse Bee ee ADVERTISING SECTION 


and LASTING CHRISTMAS 


THESE BOOKS FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Raemaekers’ Cartoons Book of Garden Plans 


With an appreciation by Premier By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the School 
Asquith and accompanying notes by well- of Landscape Architecture, 
known writers. The London Times says: Harvard University 


“So far M. Raemaekers is the This book gives much practical infor- 
3 only genius brought out by the pation concerning trees, shrubs, vines, 
5 war. He is above race-hatred cto together with cost estimates, time 
and even partisanship; always ; planning and other details. 20 Blue 
making beauty; and beauty will p,int Plans. 32 Page Illustrations. Net 

2.00. 
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This Way to Christmas. By Ruth 
Sawyer. Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 


One may say of this book that it is 
intended for all ages of readers from 
tender juveniles, who delight in tales of 
other boys of eight years, to the growa- 
ups still young of heart. 

Little David, a wee lad, was separated 
from his parents a brief time prior to 
Christmas, and left in the custody of a 
very capable former servant of the 
family whose home was in the Hill 
Country, far away, and secluded in the 
woods. How was the lad ever to cele- 
brate a merry holiday with a few un- 
known, “heathen” neighbors whose faces. 
he had never even seen? By the encour- 
agement of a wee “shut out” fairy, who 
was at large in the woods nearby, a 
scheme was unfolded to David. He was 
led from one lonely dweller of the woods. 
to another; at the flagman’s home he 
heard a Christmas legend of his native 
country; from Uncle Joab, an_ ideal 
Southern festal story, and at each camp. 
he learned a beautiful version of the 


Christmas story and the Christ Child’s 
birth. 


J 


preserve the cartoons. A book 
of 150 of these famous drawings 
in two colors. Net $5.00. 


My Garden 


iw 
id . 
.) By LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 
\ Just a transcription of a de- 
li 


Mount Vernon: Washing- 
ton’s Home and the 
Nation’s Shrine 
By PAUL WILSTACH 


“A vivid picture of life in those far-off 
Colonial and early Republican times, as 
reflected in the old and honored mansion. 
things that do well A book which deserves to have been made 
and why and where. and deserves to be read.”—New York 
Illustrated. Net $1.50. Sun. 48 Illustrations. Net $2.00. 


O. HENRY BIOGRAPHY 


By C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Professor of English, 








ghtfully informal conversation 
with a true lover of 
gardens. A veritable 
treasure store of gar- 
den lore, telling the 
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University of Virginia 
Professor Smith, who was a life-long friend of O. 
Henry, here gives the authorized record of the latter’s 
life. No story from the pen of O. Henry has more rom- 
ance and interest. Boxed. Net $2.50. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


By EMMETT J. SCOTT 
and LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


Mr. Scott, who was Secretary to Dr. Washington and 
his most intimate and confidential associate for eighteen 
years, presents, with Lyman Beecher Stowe, a dramatic, 
accurate picture of the life and works of this great negro 
who was numbered among America’s great men. The 
serious matter is enlivened by many of the inimitable 


stories for which Washington was noted. Illustrated. 
Net $2.00. 


MORNING FACE 


ByGENE STRATTON PORTER, Author of ‘‘Freckles’’ 


A volume of a age and verse word pictures 
of birds and flowers and life out of doors. Elaborately 
illustrated with the very best of the author’s own nature 
photographs. Net $2.00. 


Cee ee eee ee ee 





The book is exquisite in diction, help- 
ful, and an ideal addition to every library. 


Told in a French Garden. By Mildred 
Aldrich. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

A group of people enjoying a house- 
party at a country place not far from 
Paris hear the first news of War, in 
August, 1914. So excited do they become 
in their discussions that it is agreed not 
to mention the War again, and so they 
fall to telling stories. The stories told 
are full of originality and charm, and 
they make a unique collection. 


To the Minute. By Anna Katharine 
Green. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Two stories in Mrs. Rolhfs’s most ap- 
proved style—each a mystery with the 
solution held for a startling climax. 



















How to Make Friends Ivory and the Elephant 


with Birds By GEORGE FREDERICK 
By NIEL MORROW LADD KUNZ, Ph.D., Sc.D., A.M. 
President, The Greenwich Bird (The gem expert for Tiffany 


Protective Societ he 
ieee, din “Asie & Co. for more than twenty-five 


uestions of those who would Years, and author of Curious 
ney host and landlord to our ame Precious Stones, etc.) 
feathered friends. More than 200 Studies of the art of carving 
Illustrations, Uniform  vories from the earliest prehis- 
with the Pocket Nat- toric times to the beautiful work 
ure Guides. Flexible done today, and descriptions of 
Linen. Net $1.00. elephant-hunting. Profusely il- 
Leather, Net $1.25. lustrated. Indexed. Net $7.50. 


Do you know the cheery outdoor philosophy of 
David Grayson? Ask your bookseller for the four 
dainty volumes of “Library of the Open Road” in 
/Green and Gold. (David Grayson’s latest book, 
“Hempfield,” included.) Each net, $1.65. 


Twenty of the best obtainable works of modern 
dramatists in readable forms are now included in 
THE DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES OF PLAYS. 


Each, Net $0.75. Complete list on request. 


Garden City, N.Y. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Triumph of Tim, The. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.40. 

In this story Mr. Vachell uses his ex- 
periences gained in many different parts: 
of the world. We have California, Eng- 
land and France, and though not auto- 
biographical, it recounts many episodes 
that have formed milestones in the 
author’s life. In many ways it is one 
of the biggest books the author of 
“Quinneys’ ” has done. 
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Tutor’s Story, The. By Charles Kings- 
ley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This is a tale begun by Charles Kings- 
ley and completed by his daughter, Lucas: 
Malet, who is Mrs. St. Leger Harrison 
in private life. It is a simply-told, oddly 
characteristic little tale, the work of a 
scholar, such as any Kingsley book 
‘would be. 
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Unknown Mr. Kent, The. By Roy 
Norton. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. 


pality, Marken, is driven out by his 
cousin, the Baron Provarsk. Here is the 


The king of a little European princi- | 


story of how young Mr. Kent, American | 


financial agent, reinstates him on the | 


throne. Yes—there is a fascinating love 


story, too. 


Valley of Lebanon, The. By Helen S. 
Wright. Robert J. Shores. 

A tale of the Berkshires, written in an 
artistic and pleasing way. 


Whale and the Grasshopper and Other 


Fables, The. .By Seumas O’Brien. 
Little Brown & Co. $1.35. 


Seumas O’Brien was one of the “dis- | 


coveries” of Edward J. O’Brien, who pre- 
pared “The Best Stories of the Year of 
1915.” These are some of the really ex- 
cellent tales upon which the claim of 
genius for Seumas O’Brien was based. 


Wanderer, The. By Shalah Silverman 
Romberg. Rand, McNally and Co. 

Human, pathetic stories of appealing 
interest briefly told in a small volume. 


The author depicts the drab scenes of | 


life, among the foreign element, in an 
unusually real manner. 


Wishing Moon, The. By Louise Dut- 
ton. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


This is a tale of youth and love and | 
romantic imagination represented by the | 


wishing moon which played its part in 
the adventures of Judith and Neill. It 
is a tender, charming little tale that will 
find a response in the hearts of many 
readers. 





Roland{ Hugins 
Author of The"Possible Peace 


id 





ADVERTISING SECTION | 





APPLETONS’ LEADING NOVELS 





THE GIRL PHILIPPA 


By Robert W. Chambers 


The most successful historical romance Mr. Chambers has 
written. How the girl Philippa and an American artist helped 
the cause of the Allies. Clean, vivid, thrilling. Illus. $1.40 net. 


MARY-’GUSTA 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Though humor has a conspicuous place in this new Cape Cod 

story, ‘“‘Mary-’Gusta’”’ is ay rom ay the strongest and 

7 bree romance Mr. Lincoln has ever attempted. 
us. P net. 


EMMY LOU’S ROAD TO 


GRACE By George Madden Martin 


The popular new “Emmy Lou” book in which Mrs. Martin, 
with rare humor and much genuine pathos interprets the heart 
and mind of a child. JIlius. $1.30 net. 


PARADISE GARDEN 


By George Gibbs 


pone triumph by the author of ‘ df Yellow Dove”, relating 
the unusual experience of a young man who attempts to adjust 
himself in society after having been raised in total ignorance 
of the existence of women. TIilus. $1.35 net. 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
ADVENTURE 


By Emerson Hough 

One of the year's finest novels. A romance based upon the 

career of Meriwether Lewis and his love for the daughter of 

a Burr. A _ splendid story with real history. TJllus. 
1.35 net. 


WIND’S._ WILL 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 
The story of young Lord Maldon’s ‘“‘mad marriage’ with a 
pretty French flower girl and what came of it. Illus. $1.35 net. 


THE SAILOR By J. C. Snaith 


The literary sensation of the year. A strikingly realistic portrayal of the 7 ena of 
a London gutter-snipe first into a sailor and then into a leader of men. $1.40 net. 


THE WINGED VICTORY By Sarah Grand 


“Worthy to be mentioned with Thackeray and Meredith"’ says the London Athenaeum of 
this brilliant novel of an English girl's rise in society. $1.50 net. 


FONDIE By Edward C. Booth 


“The truest picture of country life since the earlier novels of George Eliot’’. A great novel 
with a masterly blend of comedy and tragedy. $1.40 net. 


THE FIVE-BARRED GATE 


By E. Temple Thurston 


Reveals Mr. Thurston in his happiest view. A bright humorous ‘‘how-to-be-happy-though- 
married”’ story. $1.40 net. 


THE RISE OF LEDGAR DUNSTAN 


By Alfred Tressider Sheppard 


a pant amazing piece of work—the story of = of life’s failures, a man who gavein. $1.50 


P ROFIT AND LOSS By Amelia E. Barr 


A strong, vital novel of a young man who starts life under mistaken ideals, and through 
worldly ambitions loses sight of the things worth while. Not a preachment, but a romance 
of absorbing intensity. Jilus. $1.30 net. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The LITTLE 
HUNCHBACK ZIA 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of “‘The Secret Garden,”’ etc. 


An excellent Christmas gift, for children as well 
as grown-ups. This exquisitely written story of the 
birth of the Christ-child and the restoration to his 
birthright of the little hunchback Zia expresses all 
the rapture, all the glory of the nativity—as far <3 
words can express it. 

“Full of Christmas feeling and the tender charm 
Mrs. Burnett gets into all her book children.”—Roches- 
ter Herald. Cloth, 12mo, net 75c. 


The IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW 


By DAVID LISLE 


Is it right for a woman, having once strayed, to accept the love of a good 
man and her chance for happiness, or must her past and the world’s judgment 
keep her down forever? This question is answered as the story is brought to 
a surprising and dramatic climax. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.30. 


MR. WILDRIDGE of the BANK ®yLvnn poyie 


A novel of progressive Ireland, rich in humor and keen in characterization. 
A scheme to build a woolen mill in a drowsy Irish village involves the clever 
bank manager, an intriguing blacksmith, the rector’s pretty daughter and other 
village characters, each a joy in himself. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.30. 


Recommended for Young People 
UNCLE SAM: DETECTIVE 


By WILLIAM A. DuPUY, Author of ‘Uncle Sam's Modern Miracles,” etc. 


Uncle Sam’s own detective bureau does far more startling things than do 
the private agencies about which we hear so much. Mr. DuPuy has been in 
close touch with this service and his story is all the more thrilling because it 


is true. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25. 
By HELEN WARD BANKS 


The BOYS’ PRESCOTT SN bt tear 


Young readers will enjoy this simplified version of Prescott’s “The History 
of the Conquest of Mexico,” in which is preserved all of the vivid strength and 
thrill of action of the original. Cloth, 8vo, net $2.00. 


AMERICAN ANIMAL LIFE 22 22W!%.-. DEminc 


Author of “Red Folk and Wild Folk,” etc. 
Fifty American wild animals most likely to interest children are enter- 


tainingly described in the text and vividly shown in the pictures in full color. 
Cloth, oblong 4to, net $2.00. 


MARJORIE’S LITERARY DOLLS 


By PATTEN BEARD, Author of “‘The Jolly Book of Boxcraft,”’ etc. 


The first book that not only has dolls for characters, but also is illustrated 
with a remarkably funny set of pictures showing the dolls in action. Cloth, small 
4to, net $1.25. 


The KEWPIE PRIMER By ROSE O’NEILL and E. V. QUINN 


Illustrated profusely with the fascinating Rose O’Neill Kewpies, this little 


primer makes a delightful picture book, quite apart from its educational value. 
Cloth, small 4to, net 60c. 


A NURSERY HISTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 








By LUCY L. BARBER 





Especially arranged to be read aloud to a 
child who looks at the picture while hearing the 
story. With 90 illustrations in full color and 
49 in black-and-white. Cloth, 4to, net $2.00. 








Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 








Xingu. By Edith Wharton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

New short stories by Edith Wharton, 
showing this master of the short story 


at her ablest and best. 


Poetry and Drama 


Californians. By Robinson Jeffers, 
The Macmillan Company. 

California is now to have its part in 
the poetry revival. Robinson Jeffers is 
a new poet, a man whose name is as yet 
unknown but whose work is of such 
outstanding character that once it is read 
he is sure of acceptance by those who 
have admired the writings of such men 
as John G. Neihardt, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Thomas Walsh. Virtually all of the 
poems in this first collection have their 
setting in California, most of them in the 
Monterey peninsula, and they realize the 
scenery of the great State with vivid- 
ness and richness of detail. The author’s 
main source of inspiration has been the 
varying aspects of nature. 


City Types: Monologues. By Marian 
Dowlan. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.25. 


Clever monologues in an attractive 
volume. Of use to readers anxious to 
secure new and refreshingly bright 
selections. 


From Dawn to Eve. By Julia Wick- 
ham Greenwood. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.25. 


Some of these poems have been writ- 
ten under blue American skies; some 
under the grey skies and by the grey-blue 
floods that wash the shores of England; 
others by the blue waters which flow 
through the gates of the Mediterranean. 
Some are songs and lyrics, poems of 
love, and of children; others were writ- 
ten at that great port where ships that 
pass to War come and go, which looks 
out over waters where hidden submarines 
strike; at the gate where England’s great 
outpost stands, chief fortress of the 
world—Gibraltar. 


Heap o’ Living, A. By Edgar A. Guest. 
Reilly and Britton Company. 

Mr. Guest has hit upon a happy form 
of expression through the medium of 
verse. More than that, he has sounded a 
human-kindness note that makes his 
work true poetry. Taking simple, every- 
day themes, he endows them with a 
sweetness that goes deep, and. we feel 
the gentleness of his humor no less than 
the penetration of his pathos. In the 
book are such poems as “Be a Friend,” 
“It’s September,” “A Little Brass Tag,” 
“Ma and the Auto,” “A Perfect Dinner 
Table,” “Take Home a Smile,” “The 
Things that Make a soldier Great,” and 
“What a Baby Costs.” 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
High Tide: Songs of Joy and Vision | SIX STRONG NOVELS FROM PUTNAW'S LIST 


from Present-Day Poets. Edited by Mrs. 
Waldo Richards. Houghton Mifflin | Our Mlustrated Holiday Catalogue of 48 pages ALL PRICES NET 
Company. ; will be sent gladly, on request Add 8% for postage 


This contains two hundred poems, by 
such writers as Masefield, Alfred Noyes, 
Theodosia Garrison, Robert Bridges, 
Amy Lowell, Tagore, Yeats, Le Galli- 
enne, John Galsworthy and Josephine 
Preston Peabody. A very notable collec- 


tion of contemporary verse of high | 


order. 


King St. Olaf. By Gustav Melby. | 


Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 


An historical drama, in five acts, deal- | 
ing with the great struggle between | 


paganism and Christianity in Norway 


during the early part of the eleventh | 


century. 


Lamp of Poor Souls and Other Poems, 
The. By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. John 
Lane Company. $1.25. ; 


Miss Pickthall is a poet of real lyric | 
gift, and her newest collection of poems | 
presents some remarkably fine examples | 
of dignified verse touched with the ele- | 


ments of a colorful poetic imagination, 
and at times a deep heart interest. 


Little Boy out of the Wood, The. By 
Kathleen Conyngham Greene. John 


Lane Company. 75 cents. 


Quaint little dream plays with real | 


touches of poetry. 


Loves and Losses of Pierrot. By 
William Griffith. Robert J. Shores. 


Charming little verses with the true 
lyrical lilt. The decorations for the 


volumes are especially attractive. 


My Soldier Boy and Other Poems. 


By Mrs. John A. Morison. Richard G. | 


Badger. $1.00. 
A small collection of poems expressive 


mainly of the subtle and bewitching | 
voices of Nature which the author has | 
heard and interpreted with an accuracy | 


and sympathetic skill all her own. 


Runes of the Night. By John Benja- | 
min Magee. Sherman, French & Co. 


$1.00. 


Here is a collection of poems which 
were not written for publication, and for | 
that reason possess a virility which 


might have otherwise been lost. The 


author is a young man who, both on the | 


platform and in his writings, has his 
convictions about the frailties and 
strength of human nature and expresses 
them in a manner all his own. Although 
religious in character the book is not 
tediously so, but through its varieties of 
style and theme keeps the reader from 
going to sleep. Love, humor, history, 
war and philosophy are touched upon 
in turn in a fashion to keep one mentally 
very much awake. 





NEW YORK: 2 West 45th St., just west-of Sth Ave. 


To the Minute 


By Anna Katharine Green 
Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ 
12°. Color Frontis. $1.00. 


This volume embodies two mystery 
stories, as baffling and ingeniously told 
as any that Anna Katharine Green, most famous of American authors 
of detective fiction, has written. 


The first story gives the book its title, the second is called “Scarlet 
and Black.” 


The Breath of the Dragon 


By A. H. Fitch 
12°. Color Frontis. $1.35. 


A faithful and fascinating picture of life in China, 
from that in the Empress Dowager’s palace to that in the 
House of the Hen’s Feathers—the court of the King of 
Beggars; and, better than this, a remarkably interesting 

@ and stirring tale of romance and adventure. 


The action is swift and thrilling from the first half 
page to the end. 


Desmond’s Daughter 
By Maud Diver 


Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “Candles in the 
Wind,” “The Great Amulet,” etc. 


12°. Color Frontispiece. 


“A powerful love-story, told against a background of 
stirring Indian frontier scenes and to the beating of 
the tom-tom and the rattle of musketry. Woven into 
the romance is the true story of the Tirah campaign, 
the siege of Fort Gulestan and the gallant second 
storming of Dargai, the Balaclava, of British India. 
: . Notwithstanding the rousing fighting scenes, it’s 
the conquest of a heart on which the interest concen- 
trates.”—Phila. Ledger. 


TWO BOOKS BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
The More Excellent Way 


12°. Color Frontispiece. $1.35 learning a lesson, too. 
Modern Society and the Divorce And Thus He Came 


Question, the scenes in New York, 12°. 6 Illus. in Color. $1.00 
Sorrento, Bermuda and Reno. : 


ver 600 pages. $1.50. 


tense action, does not realize that he is 


A Christmas fantasy in which Jesus 
becomes again a determining influence 
in the crises of human lives. 


The Cab of the Sleeping Horse By John Reed Scott 
Author of “The Colonel of the Red Hussars,” etc. 12°. Color Frontis. $1.35. 
Three crushed roses intimating violence, a cypher message and the 
picture of a beautiful woman, known to be an international spy—that’s 
what Harleston, gentleman and member of the Secret Service, found 
in a cab, deserted by all but the horse, 
sleeping between the shafts, at 1 A.M. 
on Massachusetts avenue. And before 
dawn he was set upon in his own apart- 
ment. A charming love story, intensely 

exciting. 


_ A novel that is setting people think- 
ing, though the reader, held by the in- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 
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LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Distinctive Gift Books by Distinguished Authors 


The Best Novel 


THE WONDERFUL 
YEAR 


By William J. 
Locke 


Author of 


“The Beloved Vagabond,” 
“ Jatiery,” etc. 


The Best Humor 


FURTHER 
FOOLISHNESS 


The Handsomest Gift Book 


A HOOSIER 
HOLIDAY 


By Theodore 
Dreiser 


Author of 


“The ‘Genius,’” 
“Sister Carrie,” “A Traveler 
at Forty,"’ etc. 


SKETCHES AND 
SATIRES ON THE 


FOLLIES OF THE DAY 


By Stephen Leacock 


Author of “Moonbeams from 
the Larger Lunacy,” “Behind 


AHQDSIER 
HOLIDAY 
THEODORE DREISER 


WE ILLVSTRATIONS 
PRANKLIN BOOTH: 


the Beyond,” “Nonsense 
ovels,” etc. 


With Striking Jacket in 


Three Colors. Cloth. a4 


Stephen Leacock’s seventh 
volume of humorous stories 
and sketches bids fair to 


12mo. 


“Surely the best book this 
author has done for many 
years. There is a return in it 
to the full flavor of “The Be- 
loved Vagabond.’ ”’ 

New York Evening Sun. 


Literature, 


Decorated Cloth. $1.40 net | lic eye. 


Fiction for Gifts 


The Invisible Balance 
Sheet 


By KATRINA TRASK, author of ‘In the 

Vanguard,’’ etc, Cloth. $1.40 net 
Life, as lived in that glittering circle known 
as New York society. is here presented in all 
its dazzling allurement. 


In Spacious Times 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, author of 
‘The Glorious Rascal,’”’ ‘‘If I Were King,’’ 
etc. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


An old-time romance of the days of Good 
Queen Bess. It is a love-story told—or rather 
it is a love-duel fought out—in this famous 
author’s best vein. 


Windy McPherson's Son 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
Cloth. $1.40 net 


“It depicts life.in the Middle West; pictures 
it as Dostoevsky pictured the many-colored 
life of Russia; with almost as wonderful a 
touch of genius, with a more concentrated and 
daring skill.’"—New York Times. 


The Hampstead Mystery 


By ARTHUR J. REES and J. R. WATSON. 

Cloth. $1.35 net 

An absorbing story in which the detective 

element is most skilfully handled and the 
mystery wonderfully sustained until the end. 


A Book of Burlesques 


By H. L. MENCKEN, author of “A Little 
Book in C Major,’’ ete. Cloth. $1.25 net 


A collection of satires and extravaganzas, 
chiefly with American Philistinism for their 
target. The book suggests the burlesques of 
Max Beerbohm and Stephen Leacock, yet is 
quite unlike them. 


$1.25 net. 


surpass in popularity all of 
its predecessors. 
with Peace, War, Politics, 


It deals 


With 32 Full-Pace Illustra- 
tions, Cover Design, End 


ire, Love—In fact, | Papers, ete, by Franklin 
everything now in the pub- | Booth. 


Boards. $3.00 net 


Of Permanent Value 


American Pictures and 
Their Painters 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of ‘‘What 

Pictures to See in America,’’ etc. 

With 175 Illustrations. Cloth. $2.50 net 
A suggestive, but not critical, review of the 
representative American artists and their work. 


lreland’s Literary 


Renaissance 


By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly Editor of 
The Irish Review. 

Cloth. 416 pages. $2.50 net. 

The purpose of this important and exhaust- 

ive work is to give an account of the litera- 

ture produced in Ireland during the last 30 

years, under the impulse of the Celtic Renais- 
sance. 


The Creative Will 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Modern Painting,’’ etc. 

Cloth. $1.50 net. 

One of the most important contributions to 

the philosophy and the science of aesthetics 
which has appeared in any language. 


John Webster and 


The Elizabethan Drama 


By RUPERT BROOKE. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
This brilliant essay was written by Brooke 
in 1911-12. and was’ the ‘‘dissertation’’ with 
which he won his Fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. in 1913. 


The Dune Country 


By EARL H. REED, author of ‘The Voices 

of the Dunes.”’ ete. 

With 60 Illustrations. Cloth. $2.00 net 
“This is an exquisite book. The text is both 
poetic and graphic, the pictures are even more 
worth while, and the book, as a whole, pos- 
sesses a great charm.’’—The Outlook. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY Putiisies NEW YORK 
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Six One Act Plays. By Margaret 
Scott Oliver. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 

Throughout each play a very definite 
emotion predominates. 

“In the Hand of the Prophet” is 
jealousy with its swift and inevitable 
moving to a tragic end. 

“The Children of Granada” deals with 
pride, and the fall which follows it. 

“The Turtle Dove” is a play of very 
kind Fate. 

“This Youth Gentlemen!” is a little 
fantasy of faith. 

“The Striker” tells of mother love, 
and the obstacles it can overcome. 

“Murdering Selina” is the story of a 
flirtatious woman who fails to gather up 
the loose ends of previous affairs. 


Smoky Roses. By Lyman Bryson. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The verses of a magazine writer well- 
known for his clever contributions to 
current poetry. These poems are re- 
printed from “The Forum,” “The Inde- 
pendent,” “The Colonnade,” “The New 
Republic” and other magazines of a 
more or less independent or radical char- 
acter. 


Songs of Childhood. By Walter de la 
Mare. Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 


An issue in Longmans’ Pocket Library 
of poems published in 1902. Some of 
these are very tender and sweet. 


Sunlit Hours, The. By Emile Ver- 
haeren. Translated by Charles R. Mur- 
phy. John Lane Company. ‘$1.00. 


The national poet of Belgium has here 
a collection of love-songs, many of them 
exquisite bits of verse. Verhaeren writes 
out of his own great experience—unusual 
for a real artist—his true love for his 
wife and his work easily ranks among 
the greatest love-poetry of the world. 


Understanding Hills, The. By Living- 
ston Ludlow Biddle. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25. 


Verses collected from the magazines, 
all showing a very real talent and not a 
little beautiful sentiment and soul-force. 


Witch of Endor, The. By Robert Nor- 
wood. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25. 


A poetic drama of Saul and his love 
and tragedy, marked by unusual scenes 
of beauty, many moments of tense sus- 
pense, passionate lyrics and unusual 
loveliness. A definite achievement of 
genuine beauty. 

Mr. Norwood is rector of the Memorial 
Church, London, Canada. As author of 
“His Lady of the Sonnets,” “Dives In 
Torment” and “Songs of a Little 
Brother” he has established himself as 
one of the really gifted poets of the 
present generation. 








Biography and History 


Abraham Lincoln. By Brand Whit- 


lock. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 

A reprint of the volume on Lincoln in 
the well-known “Beacon Biographies,” 
now issued with a portrait in an attrac- 
tive box for gift giving. 


America’s Past and Present. By J. J. 
Jusserand. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This interpretation of the American 
people by the French Ambassador now 
at Washington is a very scholarly study 
of our history in relation to the French. 
Among the chapters are “Rochambeau 
and the French in America,” prepared 
from unpublished documents; “L’Enfant 
and the Federal City,” “Washington and 
the French” and “Franco-American Re- 
lations.” The material for this book was 
first prepared for three addresses which 
the ambassador delivered. 


Bonnie Scotland and What We Owe 
Her. By William Eliot Griffis. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

The author of “Brave Little Holland” 
and “Belgium, the Land of Art,” has 


here written Scotland’s romantic story | 


in an appreciative way that will reach 


many thousands of readers. There is a | 


world of poetry in gallant Scotland’s tale, 
and Dr. Griffis has made the most of it. 
The book is based on actual travel in 
Scotland, and the familiarity thus 
gained with its landmarks and its general 
characteristics. 


Booker T. Washington: Builder of a 
Civilization. By Emmet J. Scott and 
Lyman Beecher Stowe. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00. 

Emmet J. Scott was for eighteen years 
secretary to Booker T. Washington, and 
later of Tuskegee Institute. He here 
affords a dramatic presentation of the 
well-known colored teacher’s rise from 
slavery to eminence as an educator, and 
as the history of Mr. Washington must 
be also the history of the Institute, we 
receive some most interesting sidelights 
on the work of that great project. Mr. 
Stowe has taken the material provided 
by Mr. Scott and has moulded it into a 
well-written—even a remarkable—bi- 
ography. 


Charles E. Hughes. By William L. 
Ransom. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Here we have Mr. Hughes as Justice 
of the City Court of New York City, 
the real Hughes as revealed through the 
opinions of a jurist. The author shows 
through cases in which Mr. Hughes has 
participated the quality of Mr. Hughes’s 
mind and character. 


Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden. 


By John A. Gade. Houghton Mifflin | 


Company. $3.00. 
The story of King Charles of Sweden 
has never been adequately told. Vol- 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


UNUSUAL GIFT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Princess Pocahontas 
By VIRGINIA WATSON 


This beautiful gift book tells the story of 
a merry, high-spirited thirteen-year-old girl— 
Pocahontas, daughter of the great Virginia 
chief, Powhatan. How John Smith and the 
English came in their ships that seemed like 
great birds, how they suffered, how the Prin- 
cess Pocahontas befriended the strangers, and 
what they taught her—this makes one of the 
most fascinating romances in history. The 
book is full of adventure, yet true to the 
records left by Smith and others. Small 
octavo, with rich cover, decorations and nine 
illustrations in full color by George Wharton 
Edwards. Price, $2.50 net. 


Baldy of Nome 


By ESTHER BIRDSALL DARLING 


Baldy did not seem like a valuable dog when his little master, Ben, 
sold him to the lady who owned famous kennels of racing dogs in Nome, 
Alaska. But Ben and Scotty Allan, the driver of the racing teams, always 
had faith in Baldy. He got his test at last on the trip when he saved 
the lives of Scotty and his mistress. Then came his chance on a racing 
team. Baldy made good, and his name is famous throughout the length 
and breadth of Alaska. And this story is practically all true, and Baldy 
is a real dog. It is illustrated with photographs, and decorated by Hattie 
Longstreet. Large 12mo. Price, $1.75 net. 


Little Mother 


By RUTH BROWN MacARTHUR 


Mrs. MacArthur’s little “Tannie,” who 
finds a shelter, but not a Home, under the roof 
of a wealthy cousin, will soon be the well- 
beloved friend of thousands of American chil- 
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MOT HER dren. And she may be appreciated just as 


~ RUTH BROWN M= ARTHUR 


much by the grown-ups who will read her 
story, smile at it, and yet find themselves now 
and then wiping away the tears. “Tannie” has 
a rich nature that cannot help winning for her 
the love of the reader, as it finally won the 
love of her cousin. The book has a jacket and 
frontispiece in full color, and other illustrations 
by Emlen McConnell. Large 12mo. Price, 
$1.50 net. 








THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


VANISHED TOWERS AND 
CHIMES OF FLANDERS 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


Illustrated by the Author 


| 


The war has swept away in Belgium his- 
torical buildings and towers, priceless pictures, 
sculpture and chimes that cannot be replaced. 
Mr. Edwards, a recognized expert in this field, 
has pictured and described here the most im- 
portant of these lost treasures—those in Lou- 
vain, Malines, Ypres, Douai, Nieuport, ete. 
Never was book more timely. Seldom has 
there been a book so beautiful. 

It is printed on a paper specially made for 
the book. Of the illustrations twenty-two are 
in full color and nine in sepia monotone. This 
is a book that any collector or art lover will prize. Size 8x 11 inches, 
boxed. Price, $5.00 net. 


THE BOOK OF BOSTON 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Mr. Shackleton finds it a “Very human city, with pleasantly piquant 
peculiarities.” Of course he tells interestingly the things to be seen in 
Boston, but he deals still more with that Boston which is “a state of 
mind”—the literary tradition of the city, its lecture habit, its ancestor 
worship, the “Boston Bag” and the “Sacred God”—and the things that 
make it a “woman’s city.” 

This is not only a guide to Boston sights—it’s a pilot to Boston preju- 
dices and fine beliefs. Sprinkled with anecdote and flavored with per- 
sonal adventure, it is a book to cherish, to lend, to read aloud. There are 
many illustrations in sepia and in pen-and-ink, the latter by R. L. Boyer. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


UNVISITED PLACES OF 
OLD EUROPE 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Strange corners in the Europe that is passing—places seldom visited, 
but full of interest and charm—Liechenstein, the Forest of Arden, Neutral 
Moresnet, Guernsey, the Scillys, sleepy Brenta, and many others. A 
unique book—a book of enthusiasms and a new viewpoint. A book to 
delight old travelers and to prepare those who will visit Europe after the 
war. Many sepia illustrations and decorations by R. L. Boyer. 


Price, $2.50 net. 
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At All Bookstores 
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taire’s Life is acknowledgedly inaccur- 
ate and incomplete. The present author 
gives the story in the form of a diary 
purported to have been written by one 
of Charles’s close adherents and com- 
panions, and it provides a splendid pic- 
ture of the military achievements of this 
really great king. The illustrations are 
from rare portraits and prints. 


From Convent to Conflict. By Sister 
M. Antonia. John Murphy Company. 

A brief account of a nun’s experiences 
as a nurse during the War. 


Gallipoli. By John Masefield. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

“The Dardenelles Campaign—not as 
a tragedy or a mistake, but as a great 
human effort, which came, more than 
once, very near to triumph, achieved the 
impossible many times, and failed, from 
something which had nothing to do with 
arms nor with the men who bore them”— 
this is the way in which the great Eng- 
lish poet describes the superb military 
effort in which he himself had a part. 
Mr. Masefield interprets England’s view 
of the War, and his interpretation is real 
literature as well as real information. 


General Joffre and His Battles. By 
Raymond Reconly. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A brief biography of the French Gen- 
eral and an account of his battles in the 
present War. An interesting piece of 
War literature. 


Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals. 
Compiled by Clara Endicott Sears. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

The Shaker village at Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts, has been kept inaccessible to 
prying eyes for centuries. It was the 
headquarters of Mother Anne Lee, when 
she made her widespread campaign in 
the Eighteenth Century. Its history is 
important in the annals of American 
religious life, wherefore this selection of 
passages from Shaker chronicles becomes 
an important document. 


Henry James. By Rebecca West. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions to the “Writers of the Day Series,” 
volumes of biography and criticism writ- 
ten by the best authorities in each par- 
ticular subject. Miss West is an English- 
woman, and her clear understanding of 
the quality of James has made it pos- 
sible for her to give us a most lucid in- 
terpretation of a man who affected ob- 
securities. This little book will be wel- 
come in literary clubs. 


John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. $2.00. 
This monumental work has been pre- 
pared with years of laboriius study. 
Mr. Beveridge practically abandoned a 
political career in order .to devote him- 
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self to a collection of all Marshall ma- 
terial available. It is a most valuable 
piece of biography, probably the most 
important of the year. Detailed review 
later. 


Irish Orators, The. By Claude G. 


Bowers. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. | 
This is an exhaustive account of Ire- | 


land’s struggle for political freedom | 


from 1760 to the present time. The 


facts are given largely through a study | 


of the various men who have played im- 





portant parts in Irish history, such as | 
Flood, Plunket, Emmet, O’Connell and | 
Parnell. The story of Ireland is always | 


full of interest, and this is a scholarly | 


presentment of the subject in its most 
significant phases. 


Last Voyage of “The Karluk, The. 
Flagship of Vilhjalmar Stefansson’s Ca- | 
nadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-16. As | 


related by her master, Robert A.-Bartlett, 


and here set down by Ralph T. Hale. | 


Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 





The Canadian Arctic Expedition of | 
1913-16 had a two-fold purpose: one di- 


vision, under Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the | 
discoverer of the “blond” Eskimo, was to | 
search for land to the north of Beaufort | 
Sea; the other, under Dr. R. M. Ander- | 


son, was to explore northern Canada east 
of the Mackenzie River. Its results are 
now, after the lapse of more than three 
years, beginning to be made known: Dr. 
Anderson’s party has found valuable 
mineral deposits and Stefansson has dis- 
covered a vast Arctic continent. 

The events narrated in “The Last Voy- 
age of the ‘Karluk’” occurred as the 
result of unforseen conditions which 
brought about the complete separation of 
the ship and her company from Stefans- 
son and the rest of the expedition and 
led to a series of perils and adventures 
unique in Arctic annals. 

The “Karluk” was under the command 
of Captain Robert A. Bartlett, who, as 
master of Peary’s “Roosevelt,” -won the 
distinction of navigating a ship farther 
north than ever ship was navigated be- 


fore. On the march towards the Pole, | 


he led the way out over the ice and 
turned back hardly more than a hundred 
miles from the Pole when he had reached 
a higher latitude than any other white 
man excepting Peary himself. “Blue- 
eyed, brown-haired, stocky and steel- 


muscled,” Peary has written in his book, | 


“The North Pole,” “Bartlett, whether 
at the wheel of the “Roosevelt” hammer- 
ing a passage through the floes, or tramp- 
ing and stumbling over the ice-pack with 


the sledges, or smoothing away the | 


troubles of the crew, was always the 
same—tireless, faithful, enthusiastic, 
true as the compass.” For his work with 
Peary Captain Bartlett received medals 
from the Royal Geographical Society, the 
National Georgraphic Society, and many 
other scientific bodies. 
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NEW CROWELL JUVENILES 


“THE BEST IN BOOKS” 


Frank Cole—PICTURE BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS. With 12 illustrations in color. 16mo, cloth, net 50 


cents; leather, 75 cents. 








Daniel DeFoe—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Complete edition with 210 
illustrations by Gordon Robinson. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


Lilian Gaskk—STORIES ABOUT BEARS. Illustrated in color. 8vo, 
net, $1.00. 


Henry Gilbert-—BOYS’ BOOK OF PIRATES. With 12 illustra- 


tions and colored wrapper. §8vo, net, $1.50. 


STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.’ With 12 illustrations and 
colored wrapper. 8vo, net, $1.50. 


Maude M. Hankins—DADDY GANDER RHYMES (trademark). 
A companion book to “Mother Goose.”’ Illustrated by Walker. 
8vo, net, 50 cents. 


G. A. Leaskk—HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR, or Winning the 
Victoria Cross. Illustrated |2mo, net, $1.50. 


Nellie M. Leonard—THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY: The Adven- 
tures of “Uncle Squeaky” and “Limpy Toes.” Illustrated by 
Walker. 8vo, net, 50 cents. 


Edwin L. Sabin—THE BOY SETTLER or Terry in the New West. 
Describes events in Kansas territory in emigrant days (1857- 
1858). Full of excitement and valuable information. 8vo, 


net, $1.00. 


Johanna Spyri—THE ROSE CHILD. Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
Illustrated in color by Charles Copeland. 8vo, net, 50 cents. 


H. G. Tunnicliff—A CHILD’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Simpli- 
fied for children, with all the adventures retained. Illustrated 
in color, 12mo, net, 75 cents. 


Harold F. B. Wheeler—BOY’S LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 
With color frontispiece, 15 black and white illustrations and at- 
tractive wrapper. 8vo, net, $1.50. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
NEW YORK 
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The Children’s Own Story Book 


By the Editor of The Book News Monthly, NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, 
and FLORENCE E. BRIGHT 


Acquaint your children with the good and 
the genuine things of literature, as a pleasure 
rather than a duty, and they will never grow 
up to find enjoyment in the cheap, the empty, 
or the vicious. 

This book is a well-balanced arrangement of 
mythology, bits of history, the lives of inspir- 
ing characters, dainty folk-lore, and the like— 
holding the interest of young readers without 
sacrifice of literary quality or accuracy of 
statement. 


“As the child reads, so will the man think.” 


There is a wealth of pictures in color—one on nearly every page. It is a picture 
book of high order, as well as a story book whose varied interest every child will 
enjoy and whose wholesomeness every teacher and parent will endorse. But first of 
all—and last of all—this is a book for boys and girls to read for pure entertainment. 
You may rest assured that “The Children’s Own Story Book” accomplishes its 
primary purpose. 


Cloth; cover stamped in colors. Jacket in color. 
Size, 7x94 inches. 180 pages. $1.25 


Publishers The Reilly & Britton Co. Chicago 











A NEW IDEA IN GIFT BOOKS 
John Masefield Illustrated 


SALT WATER POEMS 
AND BALLADS 


Pictured in Colors by CHARLES PEARS 


A volume of splendor and permanence by the 
foremost living poet, beautifully illustrated in 
colors by a widely known artist and selling 
at a price a little above the average novel. 


SALT WATER POEMS AND BALLADS 
Illustrated, $2.00 


THE FIRST BIG EDITION ALREADY EXHAUSTED 


e6q______________—————_—S__— 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





His task as master of the “Karluk” 
was destined to be far more difficult even 
than his former command, for the “Kar- 
luk” was frozen in the ice north of 
Alaska and zigzagged for months until, 
when the long Arctic night was at its 
darkest, she sank, hundreds of miles from 
land. Upon her commander then rested 
the burden of providing for the immedi- 
ate welfare of her company of scientists 
and sailors, getting them to a place of 
safety and bringing help to them from 
the outside world. 

Leading his men to Wrangell Island 
he started with a young Eskimo and 
walked over the ice two hundred miles to 
the Siberian coast, and then for five hun- 
dred miles eastward to get a ship for 
Alaska. The journey took him over two 
months, a trip never before accomplished 
by any man, and the rescue of the “ Kar- 
luk” survivors resulted. This is the story 
that is now for the first time told in de- 
tail, with numerous touches of humor 
to lighten the grim perils of the Arctic. 

Theodore Roosevelt has written of 
“The Last Voyage of the ‘Karluk’” that 
whatever Captain Bartlett says, “de- 
mands the serious consideration of all 
who are interested in adventure and 
scientific work in the far north. It is a 
very striking and interesting series of 
adventures.” 


Letters from My Home in India. By 
Mrs. George Churchill. Edited by Grace 
McLeod Rogers. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

These cheerful, intimate letters, ex- 
tending over nearly fifty years, illus- 
trate as perhaps nothing else could the 
glorious faith and courage of the ideal 
missionary. 

Mrs. George Churchill, of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, spent most of her life as a 
Baptist missionary at Bobbili, Central 
India, going there in 1873 with her hus- 
band, the Rev. George Churchill, who 
died there. Grace McLeod Rogers is the 
author of “Stories of the Land of Evan- 
geline,” ete. 


Lord Kitchener. By Harold F. B. 
Wheeler. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This is a most entertaining biography 
of the late English War Lord. Written 
for young folks, it will yet commend 
itself to older readers as well. 


Memories of the Fatherland. By Anne 
Topham. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Miss Topham was governess to the 
Kaiser’s daughter. Her earlier volume 
was Memories of the Kaiser’s Court. 
She now fills in the gaps left by that 
story, with the result that she gives us 
new and most interesting sidelights on 
the character of the Kaiser. Out of eight 
years’ experience in living actually in the 
royal family circle, Miss Topham must 
have memories enough to make a number 
of volumes. 
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My Siberian Year. By M. A. Czaplicka. | 
James Pott & Co. $3.00 

M. A. Czaplicka, holder of a traveling | 
scholarship from Oxford University, | 
chose as the field of her investigations | 
the comparatively little-known territories | 
of Siberia. Together with two or three 
others, she spent one year among the 
peoples of the Russian province. Her 
book, My Siberian Year is a faithful por- 
trait of those people—of their customs, 
religion, laws, and so on. It is an inter- 
esting book, as well as a useful one. 


New Map of Africa, A. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. The Century Company. | 
$2.00. 

A companion volume to “The New Map 
of Europe.” The book gives the history 
of Africa, on the diplomatic side, from 
1899 to the great War. Having spent 
much time traveling in Egypt, the Sou- 
dan and the- Barbary States, the author 
knows whereof he speaks, and his de- 
ductions as to probable changes are likely 
to be nearly correct. 


New Purchase, The. Edited by James | 
A. Woodburn. Princeton University 
Press. 

These are the records of the Centen- 
nial celebration of Indiana’s admission to 
statehood, a centennial edition of a book | 
by Robert Carlton (Bayard Rush Hall), | 


a volume long out of print and now made 
available. 


Our Nation in the Building. By Helen 
Nicolay. The Century Company. $2.50. 

Of the period of national shaking to- 
gether and development the author writes 
almost as if she were an eye-witness. 
Leaving cheerfully behind the old, dry, | 
statistical method of writing history, 
Miss Nicolay tells about what happened, | 
who did it, and what the rest thought of 
it—as informally as if she were gossip- | 
ing over the teacups. The reader looks | 
or at great movements and at great 
blunders, gets a feeling of tremendous 
ideals side by side with comical ab- | 
surdities, catches glimpses of the new | 
capital—Washington in the making— 
sees society under the Adamses and other | 
early Presidents, with its rivalries and 
jealousies, the beginnings of invention, 
the approach of the Civil War. 

Miss Nicolay, as the daughter of Lin- | 
coln’s famous secretary and biographer, 
has mingled all her life in the political | 
society of the capital, and has an in- | 
stinctive understanding of public affairs. 
She describes the romance of our early | 
days, their men and women, their events, | 
developments, causes, movements, with 
the sure eye and hand of a witty and | 
penetrating woman of the world, who 
knows how to distil from old documents 
all that is quintessentially human. She 
eares less for dates than happenings, | 
less for specific happenings than for 
movements and currents of feeling. Her 
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For All of the Family 





By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Author of 


“The Little Colonel,’’ ““The Desert of Waiting,’’ 
“Two Little Knights of Kentucky,’’ 
“*The Giant Scissors,’’ etc. 


@ Mothers and their children will 
love this beautiful New England 
story—and so will daddy, too. It brims with love, laughter, 
and happy tears. There's a breath of the sea—The gay 
artists’ colony—Quaint neighbors—Old Provincetown in the 
background. 

























Christmas copies contain a picture of the real ‘‘Georgina’’ in life colors. 


ALL STORES, $1.25 NET 





A Scream from 


Cover to Cover 


@ Mama and Papa Goose “‘Come 
Back’’ Along Modern Lines— 
They Have Adopted a Child— 
“Baby Goose” —They Dance— 
Automobile — Mix With Real 
People— Attend Parties — Ball 
Games—Golf—Everything That 
Regular Folks Do. 


For Children "§nvrars 


In Fall Gay Colors Throughout. 
9 x 12—100 Pictures 


ALL STORES, $1.25 NET 


JHE 


REJUVENATION 


0) 3 


Ted UNA VaNe open OVEN BYas 
GOOSE 











MORRIS -H PDANCOAST 


EXTRACTS FROM NEWSPAPER REVIEWS CONCERNING 
“GEORGINA of the RAINBOWS” 


(FIVE HUNDRED LEADING PAPERS AND MAGAZINES PRAISE THIS BOOK) 













“Georgina of the Rainbows’ is not for chil- “A new and altogether lovable character in fic- 








dren any more than for the grown. It is a tion.”’"—St. Louis Times, 
humorous. genial. family book, as quaint as 
l’rovincetown itself.’""—Chicago Tribune. “This beautiful story is out of real life. the 
kind that lives and is asked for day by day: 
“A delightful book appealing to both childreD)  pyt in holiday season as a gift-book the de- 
and grown-ups."’"—New York Herald. mand for ‘Georgina’ should be enormous.’’— 


i Di tch. 
“A book of absorbing qualities for adults as Pittsburgh — 


well as for young readers.’’—Boston Globe. “ Georgina’s’ story is invested with singular 
2 > hich holds good for all 

“ ven us many good stories, and persuasive charm w E. r 
or aa & them all mH this romance ages, classes and conditions.’"—North American, 
of ‘Georgina.’ ’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. Philadelphia. 








— 


BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY :: NEW YORK 
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reason for writing this book is to empha- 
size the fact that there is nothing 
mummy-like about American history, 
however much historians may have made 
it seem so, but that it is full of in- 
spiring incident and brimming with hu- 
man nature. 


For Teachers and Students 


| Revolution in Virginia, The. By H. J. 

| Eckenrode. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
An account of the beginning of the | 

Democratic Party, very ably and un- 

biasedly presented. 


VACATION 
| WITH with the 
"AND: TUCKER TWINS 


NELL SPEED 





BEST BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘ You want clean, wholesome books for 
your children to read—books which have 
passed the test of literary critics for their 

| high quality. Here they are: 


Six Days of the Irish Republic. By | 
L. G. Redmond-Howard. John W. Luce 
| & Co. 

A brief account of the recent Irish 
Revolution, prepared by one of the family 
of the well-known Irish leader. 


Practical Basketry 


by ANNA A, GILL 


A thorough “textbook” on 
basket weaving, from first les- 
sons to expert weaving, with a 
fund of useful information. 


FOR GIRLS Story of the Battle Hymn of the Re- | 


Paul and Peggy Books | public, The By Florence Howe Hall. 


Harper Brothers. 50 cents. 
Here and There with Paul and Peggy A f ; th 
Across the Continent with Paul and Peggy - interesting account e ow 
Through the Yellowstone with Paul and Peggy | Julia Ward Howe came to write the now 
By FLORENCE E. SCOTT famous “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Six illustrations, Large 12mo. 60 cents each. 


Tucker Twins Books 


At Boarding School with the Tucker Twins 
Vacation with the Tucker Twins 
By NELL SPEED 
Four illustrations. Large 12mo. 


| Molly Brown Series 


The author has given new inter- 
est to one of the oldest, most val- 
uable crafts. Instructions are very 
clear and drawings and_ yhoto- 
graphs by the author illustrate the 
results possible. Special instructions 
to teachers. Send for this new 
book today. Postpaid $1.15. 


Superwomen. By Albert Payson Ter- | 
hune. Moffat Yard & Co. $1.50. 

A collection of excellent essays on | 
such subjects as Lady Blessington, Lady 
Hamilton, Peg Woffington, Helen of Troy, 
George Sand and Madame Du Barry. 
| Written for one of the popular maga- | 
zines they now make a real contribution 


a a ae 


DAVID McKAY 


Publisher Philadelphia 


60 cents each. 








By NELL SPEED 


Four illustrations. Large 12mo. 6 titles. to contemporary letters, Mr. Terhune | 

60 cents each. adding the glow of a creative imagin- | | ¢¢ 9 99 
i e ° ation to the facts upon which he bases | TEN ) CLOCK 
Motor Maids Series CAPS, | vv 

By KATHERINE STOKES A Lecture by J. A. McNeill Whistler 

y) Illustrated. 12mo. 6 titles. 50 cents each. ve nt | The expiration of copyright in this Lec- 
Hi Theiz Spirit. By Robert Grant. | ture, first printed in 1885 and delivered 

FOR BOYS Houghton Mifflin Company. 50 cents. by the great artist in London, Cambridge 


Boy Scout Series 
By LIEUT. HOWARD PAYSON 
Illustrated. 12mo. 12 titles. 50 cents each. 


Great War Series 
By MAJOR SHERMAN CROCKETT 
Illustrated. 12mo. 3 titles. 50 cents each. 


Rex Kingdon Series 
By GORDON BRADDOCK 
Four illustrations. Large 12mo. ¢ titles. 
60 cents each. 


1000 Other Books for Boys, Girls 
and Older Folks. Catalogue Free 


HURST & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 
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Impressions of the French and English 
during the summer of 1916, by Judge 
Grant, who contributed these papers to 
“The Boston Transcript.” 


Trenching at Gallipoli. 
Gallishaw. The 
$1.30. 

Mr. Gallishaw was a special student 
at Harvard at the opening of the War, 
but, being a Newfoundlander, he enlisted 
immediately and was sent to Scotland for 
training. Transferred to London, he was 
selected to remain there as record-keeper 


By A. John 
Century Company. 


for the First Newfoundland Regiment, | 
but he managed to smuggle himself 
aboard a transport, and in this way was 


able to rejoin his company for active 
service at the Dardanelles. 
through three months of the Gallipoli 
campaign, in which the Newfoundlanders 
distinguished themselves at fearful cost, 


and was then discharged as wounded, | 
after being promoted for gallant con- 


duct. 


Trenching at Gallipoli is illustrated | 
with sixteen photographs taken by the | 


author. 


He fought | 


and Oxford, permits me to offer “one of 
the finest bits of prose in the English lan- 
guage.”’ Mr. George Moore has also said 
“that it is the last thing written to which 
one need pay attention.” Mr. Don C. 
Seitz. a well-known authority, contributes 
a brief history of the Lecture and I have 
tried to give it such typographical! setting 
as Whistler himself would approve. 


As Ten o’Clock it endures. No one 
knew what eccentricity the artist would 
develop. More came to be amused than 
instructed. They thought rather to hear 
an exquisite pipe a thin threnody of art, 
with quips and quirks at critics and pub- 


lic. Instead the small figure in black, 
looking much like his portrait of Sarasate, 
grew into transcendent size, the threnody 
expanded into a sonorous song, exalting 


art—magnificent, immortal! It reads to- 
day like a mighty chant, fit to be sung 
by a great chorus.—Don C. SeEtrz. 

450 COPIES, QUARTO, PRINTED ON VAN 
GELDER HAND-MADE PAPER, GOLD STAMPED 
TAKUGAWA BOARDS, $2.00 NET. 

25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM (NUM- 
BERED), $5.00 NET. 


The net price includes delivery. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


My new 64-page Catalogue of hand- 
made paper editions in hand-set type and 
artistic bindings, at moderate prices, un- 
surpassed for gifts—sent free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 
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A Visit to Three Fronts. By Sir | 


Arthur Conan Doyle. George H. Doran | 


Company. 50 cents. 


Glimpses of the British, French and 
Italian armies as seen by Sir Arthur | 


Conan Doyle during the early part of 


the summer of 1916. Written with all | 


the brilliancy of observation and descrip- 
tion so characteristic of this famous 
writer. 


With a Field Ambulance at Ypres. By 


Willam Boyd. George H. Doran Com- | 


pany. $1.25. 


This vivid little diary was written in | 
the kitchens of French farm-houses, in | 


mud dug-outs and other unromantic 


places, within twenty-four hours of the 
events described. Much is here of the | 


beauty—as well as the terror—of a world 
at war. 


William Boyd is Professor of Path- | 


ology in the University of Manitoba. 


With Serbia Into Exile. By Fortier 


Jones. The Century Company. $1.60. 


Communication with Serbia was so dif- 
ficult when the Teutonic armies swept 


over it in 1915, and the regular corre- 
spondents were so busy elsewhere, that | 


Serbia’s story has not, up to this time, 
been told adequately. Mr. Jones was the 
only American who was with the retreat- 


ing Serbian nation—for civilians accom- | 


panied the army—all the way from the 
Danube to the Adriatic. He did not go 
to Serbia to write; he went to help with 
relief work. Chance forced into his hands 
this unique material, and he has pre- 
sented the story of a nation’s giving up 
of its home in a style of simplicity, com- 
pression, and directness worthy of the 
material. 

Mr. Jones presents Serbia in its su- 
preme agony. The army of old and 


young, handicapped by snow and sleet | 


and almost impassable roads, beset by 
hunger and lack of ammunition, fighting 
and retreating and dying; the straggling 
hordes of women and children fleeing 
they hardly knew whither, in automo- 
biles, ox-carts, on foot; the mobs of 
doctors, nurses, the rabble of relief ex- 
peditions, of one of which Mr. Jones 
was a member, surmounting difficulties 
almost beyond the power of imagination 
in their flight toward safety; little scenes, 
as of a Serbian home and family when 
the German and Austrian cannon began 
raining shells into a town; poignant 
vignettes of character,-as of a ten-year- 


old Serbian sergeant catching and kissing 
the hand of his old father, a private in | 


the ranks, to prevent his elder saluting 
him—of such is Mr. Jones’s report of 
the horrors and the heroism of Serbia 
going into exile. 


With the Turks in Palestine. By Alex- 
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His Eminence CARDINAL GIBBONS’ 
TWO NEW BOOKS 


A Retrospect of Fifty Years 


OF HISTORICAL AND TIMELY INTEREST 


FROM INTRODUCTION 


‘*The following selections from my Essays and 
Sermons have been put together, in the first 
place, because I thought that some of them 
might be valuable for the history of the many 
years through which it has pleased God to spare 
my life. I have lived ‘a long time, and I have 
lived through a very critical time, not only have 
I held office many years, but I have held office 
during a time of transition when the old order 
was changed.”’ 


2 Volumes 12mo. Cloth 
Price $2.00 Net 


John Murphy Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 
(At Eighty-two) 





Important New Publications 











THE FRENCH RENASCENCE. By Charles Sarolea. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 


MEMOIRS OF M. THIERS, 1870-1873. 
F. M. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, net $2.50. 


Translated by 


MY SIBERIAN YEAR. By M. A. Czaplicka. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, net $3.00. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE GOLF SWING. By A. P. 
Layer. 16mo, cloth, net 60 cents. 


A Companion to Biblical Studies. Being a revised and re- 
written edition of The Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible. 8vo, cloth, net $4.00. 











JAMES POTT & COMPANY 


ander Aaronsohn. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25. 
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GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


Brave Deeds of 
Confederate Soldiers 


By PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
(Weight, 29 ozs.) $1.50 net. 


A vivid, intensely interesting volume of the bravery of 
Confederate soldiers. Some of these thrilling stories are: 
The Boy Artillerist, Belle Boyd the Spy, Marion of the 
West, Morgan Crosses the Ohio, Private Munson’s Escape 
from Prison. Any boy or man will be a better citizen for having read it. 


Historic Events of Colonial Days 


By RUPERT S. HOLLAND. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth (Weight, 29 ozs.) $1.50 net. 


Every boy’s library should include this fine account of the thrilling deeds of 
our forefathers. Some of these incidents are: Peter Stuyvesant’s Flag, Gov- 
ernor Andross in Connecticut, Struggle Between. Nathanial Bacon and Sir 
William Berkeley, In the Days of Witches, The Pirates of Charles Town 
Harbor, The Attack on the Delaware. 


Bob Hunt In Canada 


By GEORGE W. ORTON, Ph.D. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
(Weight, 21 ozs.) $1.00 net. 


This book tells of Bob Hunt and his party, who “rough” 
it in the Canadian woods. The pure, healthy life in the 
open air will be of interest to all boys; also the hikes, 
swimming and trout fishing, This book will be of great 
interest to all boys who have been to camp, or instill 
that desire in those who have not. 


Songs With Music 


From AChild’s Garden of Verses” 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. Illustrated. 4 to. Boards 
(Weight, 19 ozs.) $1.25 net. 






































The Grimms Fairy Tales 


Selected from accepted transla- 
tions of Mrs, Edgar Lucas, Lucy 
Crane & M. Edwardes. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth (Weight, 27 ozs.) $1.00 net. 


Some of Stevenson’s charming Bon! Oe: se bana d opens 
verses set to music are: Where Go | aities, e oosegiri, now 
the Boats? My Shadow, Bed in Sum- White, The Elves and The Shoe- 


J maker, The Blue Light, and many 
mer, A Good Boy, The Wind, My others are the fascinating fairy tales 
Ship and I, ete. 


that all children dearly love. 















Her Famil 
Betty Bonnet, ond riod 


Paper dolls for the kiddies, designed by Sheila Young, originator of the famous 
Lettie Lane Paper Family. These paper dolls consist of two series; the first series 
contains: Betty Bonnet, Brother Billy, Little Sister, Brother Bob, Best Friend 
and College Sister. The second series consists of Betty’s Mother, Father, 
Boarding School Sister, Friend Dorothy, Next Door Neighbor, Dearest Dolls 
and Twin Cousins. 


Each series enclosed in fancy carton; each 50 cents net. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A thrilling personal narrative of life in 
Palestine while the Turkish army was 
being organized, showing the Greeks, the 
Germans and the Jews in their various 
relations under conditions of stress. 
The author made a thrilling escape from 
a dire predicament. 


Years of My Youth. By William 
Dean Howells. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

An autobiography of the dean of 
American letters, giving the facts of 
his life up to the time of his first diplo- 
matic mission. Mr. Howells has had a 
variety of experiences; his life and his 
philosophy of life as given in his own 
way reveal a man of wonderful insight 
and very genial, engaging character. 


Poetry 


Chicago Anthology, The. Selected by 
Charles G. Blanden and Minna Matheson. 
With introduction by Llewellyn Jones. 
The Roadside Press. 

A collection of poems by Chicago poets, 
some good, many of indifferent poetic 
value. But they are interesting from the 
point of fact that they reveal the thought 
and ambition of Chicago writers, and 
they show how much real talent the city 
has produced. 


Cycle’s Rim, The. By Olive Tilford 
Dargan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

This exquisite bit of verse written to 
the memory of one drowned at sea, 
strongly shows the deep heart sorrow re- 
sultant from the loss, told in a pitifully 
pathetic manner, yet all the while the 
reader’s tender chord of sympathy is 
touched. Notwithstanding the horror of 
such a loss, the beautiful affection and 
brave spirit demand one’s admiration. 


Dog’s Book of Verse, The. By J. 
Earl Clauson. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.00. 

Verses about dogs, written by dog- 
lovers, and collected by a dog-lover for 
other lovers of dogs. A dog book, most 
decidedly, and unique in its contents. 


Great War Ballads and Mythology. By 
J. Brookes More. Thrash-Lick Publish- 
ing Co., Fort Smith, Arkansas. $1.25. 


An Irish soldier and his sweetheart are 
the principal characters used in many 
of these war ballads, which picture the 
soldier’s farewell, his experiences at the 
front and his dream in the trenches. In 


_| the mythological section, the author se- 


lects numberless historical events which 
are described in detail in blank verse. 
In the former variety, the scenes are at 
times rather laughable, but greater depth 
is reached and the verses show more 
literary value in the latter. 


Joy of Love and Friendship, The. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. Forbes & Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 
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Mr. Salmon writes verse that the fas- 
tidious will appreciate. His books are 
appearing with an almost alarming fre- 
quency. However, these songs love and 
friendship will come like a breath of 
fresh air to the world-weary. 


Educational 


Constitution of the United States. | 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 15 cents. 

A vest-pocket edition of our national 
document, with bibliography and index | 
by Francis Newton Thorpe. 

Critique of the Theory of Evolution, A. 
By Thomas Hunt Morgan. Princeton 
University Press. 

Dr. Morgan holds the Chair of Zoology 
in Columbia University, and delivered 
these lectures on the Louis Clark Van- 
uxem Foundation at Princeton during 
February and March of this year. It is 
a volume of deep interest to scientists 
or students of science and as such be- 
longs in any well-equipped library of 
reference. 


| 


Dictionary of Similes, A. By Frank J. 
Wilstach. Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

A unique piece of reference work, the 
first thing of its kind ever to be done. 
From out the treasure-stores of liter- 
ature the author has selected a vast 
number of similes and has arranged and 
classified them in a way to make them 
readily accessible for reference. The 
book is a real contribution to the liter- 
ature of reference, and no reader or 
writer or librarian can afford to be with- 
out it. 


English Drama in the Age of Shakes- 
peare, The. By Wilhelm Creizenach, 
formerly Professor in the University of 
Cracow. Translated from the German | 
by Cecile Hugon. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $4.50. 

Students of English literature are for- 
tunate in now being able to have access 
to an English version of the great Euro- 
pean Scholar’s history of the Shakes- 
pearean age in England. What an amaz- 
ing effluence of genius is revealed by the 
fact that in the comparatively small town 
of London, contemporaneous with one 
another there lived a veritable host of 
dramatists, any one of whom would have 
been the brightest star in any other than 
an unusual age. 

The author, in presenting their social, 
moral, artistic and religious ideas and 
ideals, the position they occupied, the 
materials they used and the manner in 
which they used them, gives to the 
reader new conceptions of the period of 
supermen, with the actions and reac- 
tions of that period. 








Form and Functions of the American 
Government. By Thomas Harrison 
Reed. World Book Company. $1.35. 
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Real Art Books That Children Love 


With Colored Illustrations by H. WILLEBEEK Le MAIR. 
“Since the days of Kate Greenway, of whose work despite all its great charm one is 
often a little impatient—if it be not rank heresy to say so—I know of no one who has 
caught so well the pure spirit of childhood as Miss Le Mair; in her work one feels that 
the naturalness, the simplicity of children is interpreted in its most attractive phase, 
with no suspicion of any attempt to ape the manners of elders, no hint of precocity, no 
posing, no straining after an effect of studied artlessness.”—The Studio. 


NEW LE MAIR BOOK FOR 1917 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


Rhymes by R. H. Elkin and sixteen full-page colored illustrations from Child Life 
by H. Willebeek Le Mair. Quarto. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Our Old Nursery Rhymes-—Little Songs of Long Ago 


Beautifully bound in cloth, colored inlay on cover, wrappers printed in colors. 
Each $1.75 net. 


ARERR pac TER ET Each volume contains the best 
: ' known Rhymes, with 30 full-page col- 
ored illustrations by Willebeek Le 
Mair, and the original tunes harmon- 

| ized by A. Moffat. 

Childhood’s greatest classics, “The 
Old Nursery Rhymes,” are issued in 
these two books together with the well- 
known original tunes. The great fea- 
ture of the work, however, is the won- 
derful series of 60 full-page illustra- 
tions by that remarkable artist, H. 
Willebeek Le Mair, whose individuality 
displayed in the drawings puts her 
name in the front rank of those who 
have devoted their art to children’s 


aes = life. 
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The Children’s Corner 


With sixteen full-page colored illustrations from Child Life by H. Willebeek Le 
Mair, with verses by R. H. Elkin. 


Quarto. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Shumann Album of Children’s Pieces for Piano 


A most delightful book, containing Schumann’s immortal Children’s pieces with 
the daintiest possible colored illustrations of dancing children, by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 


Artistically bound (size 944x 12) $1.25 net. 


Le Mair Nursery Rhyme Series 


Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book Mother's Little Rhyme Book 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book 


Each book contains twelve of the most popular Nur- 
sery Rhymes and twelve full-page colored plates. 
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Each 35 cents net. 


The Complete Mother Goose 


Pictured by MONRO 8S. ORR 
With Twelve Full-Page Plates in Color and Separate Illus- 
tration For Each Rhyme. 

Mr. Orr has given an entirely original set of illustra- 
tions for the old rhymes, which will make glad the hearts 
of children to whom “Old Mother Goose” is always new 
The pictures are works of art, and Mr. Orr has put new life 
into our old friends without in any way causing them to 
lose their time-honored identity. 


3o0und in cloth covers, stamped in colors. S8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, PHILADELPHIA 
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Attractive Books for the Holidays 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter writes: “I read 
‘Betty Grier’ with rare enjoyment; surely such 
a book is a treat.” 


Betty Grier 
By JOSEPH LAING WAUGH 


Betty Grier will at once find her way into every heart. Betty and her husband, 
Nathan, around whom the story principally centres, are two widely different types, 
and both are admirably drawn. Both are decidedly of the “old school”—Betty, warm- 
hearted, voluble, with a ready wit and a fund of old-fashioned words and proverbs; 
Nathan, silent, gaunt, and “boss-looking,” never wasting a syllable, whose dry humor 
loses nothing thereby. Betty Grier, with its finely drawn and diversified characteriza- 
tions, its blended humor and pathos, its vivid descriptions of nature’s beauties, and 
its excellent “broad Scots,” is a thoroughly delightful book. 

“That the portrait here given is one drawn directly from life cannot for an instant be 
doubted, so full is it of lifelike and vivid truthfulness. But it is old Betty herself who is 
the real = of the book, and the reader feels regret at parting with her at the end of 


the story, with such loving sympathy and insight has she been given to us.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


“Betty is a real character and of the kind seldom met with in books. Many of her 
sayings are gems of wit and wisdom and will be appreciated by those readers who like 
whole-souled and genuine people.”—The Boston Globe. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


The Real Oscar Wilde 


By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD 


This new and important work from the pen of the author of the standard 
biography of an extraordinary man of genius, whose literary reputation is increasing 
all over the world year by year, has been written in response to the very general 
demand for a book which shall enable people better to understand the true character 
of a man with whose biography they are now familiar, and with whose works they 
are now acquainted. It is an attempt to depict the man just as he was, in his daily 
life at his work, in his foibles and in his greatness. It tells us of Oscar Wilde at the 
height of his success, it shows us him in the depths of his downfall, and depicts the 
man that he showed himself in these extremes of fortune. The method of James 
Boswell has been adopted, and it is hoped that some share of Boswell’s success may 
have been attained, and that a perusal of “The Real Oscar Wilde” will help many 
people to understand one of the most extraordinary characters of the last fifty years, 
who is now generally admitted to have been—in the words of an eminent Swedish 
critic—“one of the most brilliantly gifted men that England has ever produced.” 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


The Mary Dawson Game Book 


By MARY DAWSON 


In planning the home entertainments, which have become in this country such a 
delightful part of the social life of every community, there is nothing in which the 
hostess stands more frequently in need than good original games. The games of 
to-day are as diversified as those who assemble at parties, and this book covers every 
occasion. For the young, runabout games; for the sedate, question games and guess- 
ing contests; for boys and girls who will follow a college course in the near future, 
games with a college flavor; for tiny tots, games so simple that even a three-year-old 
can grasp them. 





Large 12mo. Cloth. 825 pages. $1.25 net. 


7 9 7 * 
The American Boys’ Book of Electricity 
By CHARLES H. SEAVER 
Illustrated with over 300 diagrams and half-tone illustrations. 
ConTENTs.—Magnetism and Magnets, Static Electricity, Electric Batteries and 
Galvanic Electricity, Electric Circuits, Electromagnets, Induction, Electric Heat, 
Electric Light, Electric Generators, The Electric Motor, The Telegraph, The Tele- 


phone, Wireless Telegraphy, Making Wireless Apparatus, House Wiring, Private 


Electric Plants, Gas Engine and Automobile Electricity, Making and Installing Lamps 
and Fixtures. 


Large 12mo. Cloth. Wrapper printed in colors. $1.50 net. 





DAVID McKAY, Publisher, PHILADELPHIA 
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The author of this volume says in his 
preface: 

“This book is the result of nine years’ 
experience in teaching government and a 
lifelong interest in politics. It is in- 
tended primarily for that great majority 
of high-school pupils who go no farther 
on the road of formal education and aims 
to deal with the principles of govern- 
mental organization and activity in such 
a way as to be a suitable basis for the 
most thorough high-school course in 
preparation for citizenship. It leaves 
the author’s hands with the cherished 
hope that it may help to make better 
citizens and better government.” 


How to Read. By J. B. Kerfoot. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Kerfoot has prepared a most 
charming treatise on the values and 
pleasures of reading, showing in what 
way the best results of reading can be 
accomplished and furnishing excellent in- 
structive material upon which a science 
of reading may be based. An enjoyable 
volume for those who love good books. 


Our Field and Forest Trees. By 
Maud Going. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50. 

A textbook that provides the basis 
for a minute study of American field and 
forest trees. This should become a 
standard volume in the schools. 


Poland. By W. Alison Philips. 
Dante. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 


Political Thought in England. By 
William L. Davidson. Henry Holt & Co. 

New “Home University Library” vol- 
umes, showing the same high standard of 
excellence so closely adhered to in this 
series of popular educational books. 


St. Jean de Crevecoeur. By Julia 
Post Mitchell. Columbia University 
Press. 

One of the “Studies in English and 
Continental Literature,” purely acade- 
mic papers for the use of students. 


Selections from the Prose of Macaulay. 
Selected and edited by Lucius Hudson 
Holt. Ginn and Company. $1.25. 

These selections have been chosen with 
a view to giving a complete idea of the 
scope of Macaulay’s interests and of the 
essential points of his literary style. 
They have been chosen from the whole 
range of his prose works with the single 
exception of his speeches. Although his 
speeches were edited for publication, 
some of their individual characteristics 
of phrase and form were obviously in- 
tended for oral rather than written ex- 
pression. It is believed therefore that, 
by restricting the selections to those 
compositions actually produced for the 
reading public, the best and most typical 
examples of Macaulay’s literary work 
have been included. 
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The book will be found extremely use- 
ful not only in general courses in English 
literature, but in composition courses, to 
illustrate features of sentence and para- 
graph formation and the like. 


Study of Fairy Tales, A. By Laura F. 
Kready. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.40. 

A text-book of the fairy-tale, setting 
forth a bibliography of fairy lore, a 
system of teaching through fairy-tales, 
and providing a complete analysis of 
fairy-tale literature such as has not be- 
fore been available. 


Tannhauser and the Mountain of 
Venus. A Study in the Legend of the 
Germanic Paradise. By Philip Stephan 
Barto. Oxford University Press. 

This is one of a series of monographs 
on “German Literature and Culture.” It 
is essentially a book for students in 


college. 
Religion 


Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism. 
By Ananda Coomaraswamy. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.75. 

A complete account of early Buddhism, 
with a discussion of Nirvana, Karma and 
Reincarnation and the relation of Bud- 
dhism to Hinduism. It is beautifully 
illustrated in colors and black and white. 


Chapel Talks. By Charles Carroll Al- 
bertson. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

Practical sermons addressed to col- 
lege students by a prominent Brooklyn 
clergyman of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. Dr. Albertson is a man known 
for his strong and effective preaching, 
but these informal talks prepared for 
chapel use show him to be more than 
a preacher; they reveal him as a deeply 
spiritual influence which, with a winning 
humanity, makes him at once an accep- 
table teacher and a lovable man. 


Children’s Year, The. By Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

This contains fifty-two sermons pre- 
pared expressly for children. A happy 
little book for the training of little peo- 
ple in the right ways. 


Contrasts on the Character of Christ. 
By Frank E. Wilson. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00 

A very able presentation of a new 
phase of the character of Christ as 
generally interpreted by scholars. In a 
very clear, vivid way, Dr. Wilson sets 
before us certain facts and thoughts 
which will make us see the Saviour 
Jesus from a different point of view. 


Death of a Nation, The. By Abraham 
Yohannan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
This book tells of the Nestorians or As- 
syrian Christians and the persecutions 
they have endured. It is a heart-rending 
tale, but it provides a beautiful example, 
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The Greatest Book News of 
the Year for Boys and Girls 


A New Pepper Book 


OUR DAVIE PEPPER 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
Price $1.50 


There is no livelier name than “Pepper,’’ and there are no 
livelier books than the ‘‘Famous Pepper Books.” If we used 
slang we might well say that they have “Pepper’’ for their mid- 
dle name. These have been leaders for years. More than a 
million of them have been sold. No one will attempt to ques- 
tion the fact that the year’s most popular book for younger 
readers is the new “PEPPER BOOK.”’ Why? Because the 
devotion to each other of the members of a loving family, 
successfully struggling against odds, and at the same time 
having their full share of fun, is a subject that always charms, 
and the pen of ‘‘Margaret Sidney” is the one to make the most 
of it. A bright little one said: “Reading a ‘Pepper Book’ is 
just like having the fun yourself.’’ That tells why more copies 
of each of the “Pepper Books’’ will be sold this year than of 
any other high-grade juvenile published. 


Here are the names of the eleven other “Pepper Books,” 
even if you do know them well already: 


Five Little Peppers and How The Adventures of Joel 
They Grew Pepper 
Five Little Peppers Midway Five Little Peppers Abroad 


. : Five Little Peppers at School 
Five Little Peppers Grown Five Little Peppers and Their 


Up : Friends 
Phronsie Pepper Ben Pepper 


The Stories Polly Pepper Five Little Peppers in the 
Told Little Brown House 


ASK FOR PEPPER BOOKS WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


Send for free descriptive catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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LOTHROP, LEE & 


SHEPARD COS New Books 


A Novel of the Right Sort 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE THREE BIRCHES 


By AMY BROOKS 


Frontispiece by the Author. Net, $1.25. 











The one kind of fiction to which everyone likes to come 
back after the distraction of “novels with a purpose” and 
other extreme forms is the well-told, satisfying love story. 
Here is one with good plot, acute character study, rich humor, 
exciting incidents and enjoyable throughout. 


An Unmatched List of New Juveniles 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOKS OF IDEALS 


By DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. 500 pages. Net, $2.00. 


This is intended to be the fundamental book in the 
library of boys and girls between twelve and eighteen, and it 
will deserve its place in interest, fullness, and worth. It 
deals with the great themes in which young people are inter- 
ested and which their parents wish them to know; the worth 
of the Physical, Mental, Social, and Aspirational Life. 


YULE-TIDE IN 
MANY LANDS 


By MARY P. PRINGLE 


Reference Librarian, Minnesota Public Library Commission 
and CLARA A. URANN 
Fully illustrated and decorated. Index. Net, $1.00. 


The varying forms of Christmas observance at different 
times and in different lands are entertainingly shown, along 
with the symbolism, good cheer, and sentiment of the grand- 
est cf holidays. 


THE BOY WITH 
THE U. S. MAIL 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. Large 12mo. 
Decorated cover. $1.50. 


The U. S. Post Office officials have, as in the case of all 
other Departments covered in this series, extended their 
courtesy to Dr. Rolt-Wheeler to enable him, through the 
happy medium of a good story, to tell us all about one of the 
most interesting forms of Uncle Sam’s care for us. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


MILTIADES PETERKIN PAUL 


By JOHN BROWNJOHN 
Illustrated, 4to. Net, $1.00. 


Here is a child classic reissued in a finer and handsomer form, in response to the 
persistent demand of those who know the mirth-provoking quality of the exploits of 
the ingenious boy named Miltiades Petedkin Paul and spoken of as “a very great 
traveler, although he was small.” Whoever has once enjoyed the story of the restless 
little lad who imitated Don Quixote, is permanently charmed by it. 





























































































for these are Christians who are indeed 
“faithful unto death.” 


Doctrine and Duty Made Plain and At- 
tractive. By N. B. Cooksey. The Cook- 
sey Publishing Company. Olney, Illinois. 

A booklet by an orthodox clergyman 
with strong Millenarian leanings, and 
containing many quotations from Scrip- 
ture. 


Faith in a -Future Life. By Alfred 
W. Martin. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This is a book of foundations for faith. 
The author writes with all earnestness 
and in a most convincing manner. 


Faith Justified By Progress. By 
Henry Wilkes Wright. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This volume contains the Bross Lec- 
tures before Lake Forest College, 1916. 
It is a real piece of inspiration founded 
upon facts that are presented in a most 
lucid and acceptable way. 


How It Was Done in Harmony. By 
John T. Faris. The Standard Publishing 
Company. 75 cents. 

An object-lesson for Bible classes in 
semi-fiction form. A most helpful and 
useful volume and full of interest for 
the Sunday School worker. 


How to Study the Bible. By Martin 
Anstey. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

This book presents seven methods of 
Bible study. It comprises an exposition 
of the method, a demonstration of the 
power and a revelation of the joy of 
Bible study. Based on the supposition 
that the Bible is a full and free revela- 
tion of the forces of God, this book 
proves that with prayer and conscien- 
tious study one can gain the full spiritual 
benefits that can be had from the Scrip- 


tures as they embody the very essence 
of God. 


Little Builders. New Thought Talks to 
Children. By Dorothy Greenside. With 
an introduction by Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 75 cents. 

Wonderfully uplifting and inspiring 
short preachments for little folks. These 
talks cannot fail to exalt and ennoble. 
They will be so much excellent matter 
molded on the impressionable soul of 
the child and molded permanently. 


Method in Prayer. By W. Graham 
Scroggie. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.00. 

Dr. Scroggie here discusses the various 
phases of prayer, adoration, confession, 
petition, intercession, and thanksgiving. 
His chapters on the importance of con- 
fession, the proper subjects for prayer 
and the application of intercession are 
especially notable. A wonderfully help- 
ful book. 

Dr. Scroggie is the author of “Pro- 
phecy and History,” “Bible Story and 
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Study,” etc. There is an introduction by 
the Right Reverend H. G. J. Moule, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


Missionary Knights of the Cross. By 
John C. Lambert. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Stories of the courage and adventures 
of missionaries in various parts of the 
world. Often thrilling tales, with ex- 
cellent illustrations. 





Modern Man Facing the Old Problems, 
The. By Andrew W. Archibald. F. H. 
Revell Company. 

An effective discussion of conditions 
in the spiritual world today, written to 
show how modern men have to battle 
with the world-old problems that have 
proved stumbling-blocks in the paths of 
men from time immemorial. 





Our Self After Death. By Arthur 
Chambers. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.00. 

A brief study of immortality, very in- 
teresting as the view of a man who has 
given earnest thought to the contempla- 
tion of a future state. 








Peloubet‘s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons for 1917. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 

The usual annual issue of an excellent 
commentary, which has been widely and 
successfully used by teachers for many 
years. 





St. Michael’s Almanac, 1917. Mission 
Press, Techny, Illinois. 

An attractive almanac for the use of 
Roman Catholics, and printed for mis- 
sionary purposes. It sells for twenty 
cents a copy, and contains an excellent 
insert picture as well as a number of 
interesting illustrations. 





Superintendent’s Guide for 1917, The. 
A Pocket Manual for Superintendents. 
By Harry Edward Bartow. American 
Sunday School Union. 25 cents. 


For each month of 1917 the book offers | 


seasonable suggestions on how to con- 
duct the school, giving an order of serv- 
ice, a monthly theme, and hints for the 
workers’ meeting. 

For each Sunday it provides an outline 
for the desk lesson, a prayer, a list of 
appropriate hymns, and thoughts for the 
superintendent’s quiet hour. Special 
features are suggested for many of the 
Sundays, including a complete Easter 
program and helps for the other church 
festivals and the national holidays. 





Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, 1917. 
F. H. Revell Company. ~ 

Tarbell’s Guide has become standard. 
It is now used everywhere, and its use 
justifies the pains its author takes to 
make it complete and dependable. 





Union Lesson Guide and Golden Text 
Book for 1917, The. Prepared by A. J. 
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GIRLS OF THE 
MORNING-GLORY CAMP FIRE §f Morinc-ciony 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


Illustrated in two colors. Net, $1.20. 


The sensibly helpful and patriotic organization called the 
Camp Fire Girls is spreading with wonderful rapidity because 
it is based on the right elements to appeal both to girls and 
their parents. The “Morning-Glory Camp Fire” finds its 
summer home on one of the most picturesque portions of the 
New England coast. This is a book to be welcomed by those 
who find much truth in the oft-heard statement that it is 
“hard to find good reading for growing girls.” 


HANDICRAFT for HANDY GIRLS 
By A. NEELY HALL and DOROTHY PERKINS 


Illustrated with photographs and working drawings. 
8vo. Net, $2.00. 
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With the aid of an experienced craftswoman, A. Neely 
Hall, who, as is well shown by his previous books, The Boy 
Craftsman, Handicraft for Handy Boys, The Handy Boy, 
etc., is in a class by himself as a thoroughly reliable teacher of 
handicraft, has opened the door for the great number of girls 
who like to “make things.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING for BOYS 
IBy M. N. BUNKER, D.C., M. Ped. 


With thirty-six full-page exercise poses and eight full-page 
illustrations of remarkable physical development 
in youth, all from photograhs. 


Handy pocket size. Net, $1.00. 


This much-needed work provides a complete course in 
physical training, arranged especially to meet the needs of the 
individual boy, whether he trains alone or in company with 
other boys. 








PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 
for BOYS 









‘ 


M.N. BUNKER 


DAVE PORTER 
AND HIS DOUBLE 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Dave Porter is the most popular hero in any series of 
present-day high-grade books for boys. In this volume Dave, 
not for the first time, aids in untangling a mystery of great 
importance to a close friend, and is equal to every occasion. 


ARCHER AND THE PROPHET g& 
By EDNA A. BROWN 3 


Author of “When Max Came,” “Arnold’s Little Brother,” etc. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 


The best test of a book for young people is whether it 
can interest older readers in its plot and character drawing. 
“Archer and the ‘Prophet’” meets this test. Archer is a 
senior at St. Stephen’s. The book is very different from the 
usual school story, and therein lies its great strength. The 
“Prophet” is a nickname given to an outside boy whom good- 
hearted Archer befriends, and around whom some of the 
strongest scenes in the story revolve. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 
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An Unmatched List 
of New Juveniles 


THE UNOFFICIAL PREFECT 
By A. T. DUDLEY 
Illustrated. $1.25. 











The story of a student whose exceptional ability is for a 
time so hampered by his selfish way of looking at things 
that he is neither chosen “prefect” in the student government, 
nor at once given a place on the first eleven. Unofficially, he 
accomplishes more for the school than his successful competi- 
tor, and, by meeting his disappointment manfully, not only 
secures coveted athletic honors, but brings victory to his 
school, and, best of all, brings out his own true self. 


THE LURE OF THE BLACK HILLS 
By D. LANGE 
Author of “The Silver Island of the Chippewa,”-and other Historical Indian Stories. 
Illustrated, Net, $1.00. 


Mr. Lange, himself a veteran camper and explorer in the regions he describes, 
tells how three friends and the two young sons of one of them yielded to the lure of 
the mysterious Black Mountains in the days when they were seldom penetrated, 
how they outwitted the hostile Sioux, and what they found in the great canyons, the 
streams, and on the granite peaks of the Mystic Mountains. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF NAN 
By NINA RHOADES 
Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 


Nina Rhoades is as successful in her books for older 
girls as in her noted “Brick House Books.” Nan is a girl 
of fifteen, who goes from her grandfather’s home in Ohio 
to that of an uncle in a Boston suburb. She is blessed 
with the right sort of vigor and independence, by which she 
meets all trials successfully and brings happiness to others. 


TOP-OF-THE-WORLD STORIES 


Translated from the Scandinavian Languages 


By EMILIE POULSSON and 
LAURA POULSSON 


Illustrated by Florence Liley Young. Net, $1.00. 


Two things are required of a good translator: first, the 
ability wisely to choose material for translation; second, 
the gift of rendering a good story in one language into 
an equally good story in a_ different one. Miss 
Poulsson is equally happy in judging another’s story for 
children and in writing one herself. Consequently, the 
happily-named “Top-of-the-World Stories” make up a delightful book. 


DOROTHY DAINTY’S 
NEW FRIENDS 
By AMY BROOKS 
Fifteenth Volume of “Dorothy Dainty Series” 
Illustrated by the Author. $1.00. 


Dorothy Dainty, whose name is a household word, has 
here her first experience as a pupil in a public school, a 
striking change from the exclusive private classes which she 
and her happy little friends have attended. 


AT.DUDLEY 
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LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 





R. Schumaker. American Sunday school 
Union. 6 cents. 

This little pocket manual for Sunday 
School superintendents and teachers will 
certainly increase its wide popularity 
by the great improvements which are 
introduced into the issue for 1917: .In 
addition to the International’ Uniform 
lesson. titles, passages and golden texts, 
graded topics are provided for each les- 
son, showing the truth to be emphasized 
with primary pupils, with Juniors and 
Intermediates, and with Seniors and 
Adults. Daily Home Readings, with 
passage and title for each, are given for 
the whole year. 


Travel and Description 


Latchstring, The. By Walter Emerson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In this the author holds out the latch- 
string to the Maine woods and mountains. 
It is an engaging volume for the lover of 
outdoors, and will prove an inspiration to 
many vacationists. 


Pittsburgh: A Sketch of Its Early So- 
cial Life. By Charles W. Dahlinger. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The title of this book explains itself. 
Pittsburgh has its romance as most of 
the American cities have, and this 
unique volume has been prepared as a 
picture of the earlier stages of develop- 
ment of what is now our richest city. 


Rider’s New York City and Vicinity, 
Including Newark, Yonkers and Jersey 
City. A Guide-Book for Travelers. By 
Tremont Rider. Henry Holt & Co. $8.10. 

This a veritable Baedeker of New York 
City, a most thorough and systematic 
study of the city and its surroundings, 
of vast use to the tourist and sure to 
prove helpful even to residents of the 
town themselves. 


White Sulphur Springs, The. By 
William Alexander MacCorkle. Neale 
Publishing Company. $5.00. 

When the White Sulphur Springs was 
discovered by white men, more than two 
hundred years ago, it had been fre- 
quented by Indians for centuries. “In- 
deed,” says Governor MacCorkle, “long 
before the Indian knew the place, the 
wild animals of the forest came to ‘the 
lick’ in the marsh below the spring, and 
obtained from its waters the salt neces- 
sary to their welfare.” Buildings were 
erected in the forests surrounding the 
springs before the end of the Revolution- 
ary War, and a few years later a large 
hotel and nearly one hundred cottages 
were there, and the White was launched 
on its glorious career. For nearly one 
hundred and fifty years it has easily led 
all other pleasure resorts on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Distinctively Southern, the White soon 
became a great social institution, dif- 
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ferent from the European spas, and un- 
like any other place that had ever existed. 
It was the greatest matrimonial agency 
on earth. The South had but few large 
cities; the few towns were widely scat- 
tered; even the villages were usually 
many miles apart; so young people had 
but little opportunity to meet one another. 
at home. To the White, then, flocked the 
gentry of the South every year. Hence 
many courtships that ended in marriage 
began there. The waters? Every 
Southerner knew their medicinal value to 
be unequalled, and that is all he cared 
to know, for he went to the Springs on 
pleasure bent, or to marry off his daugh- 
ters, or to get a wife; his health was 
good enough. 

Says Charles Dudley Warner: “For the 
better part of a century it has been, as 
everybody knows, the typical Southern 
resort, the rendezvous of all that was 
most characteristic of the South, the 
meeting-place of its politicians, the 
haunt of its belles, the arena of gayety, 
intrigue, and fashion. In the days of its 
greatest fame it was at once the finest 
and most aristocratic assembly in the 
world, for, although life there was some- 
what in the nature of a picnic, it had its 
very well-defined and ceremonious code 
of etiquette.” 


(Miscellaneous 


A B. C of Auction Bridge, The. 
G. Edward Atherton. David McKay. 

A new and revised edition of a stand- 
ard book on Bridge Whist. It contains 
the latest rules of the Whist Club of 
New York. 


After College—What? 
Bolwell. 
cents. 

A few thoughts tersely but attractively 
put, showing what it means to waste 
precious time during college years. 


By 


By Robert W. 


This is a book to help the young fellow | 


to a sane and sensible view of his own 

possibilities. It does not preach; it 

wins by its plain and wholesome truth. 
Artistic and Decorative Stencilling. 
Art of Polychromatic and Decorative 


Turning, The Amateur Joinery in the | 
By George Ashdown Audsley and | = 
Small, Maynard & | 


Home. 
Berthold Audsley. 
Co. $1.00 each. 


Practical handicraft books by well- 


known authorities. Very simply instruc- 
tive and comprehensive. 

Bernard Shaw. 
Henry Holt & Co. - $1.50. 

A study of Shaw made through a re- 
view of his plays. A most capably writ- 
ten piece of work, wonderfully clear as 
interpretation. 


Birth of Mormonism, The. By John 
Quincy Adams. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.00. 


ADVERTISING SECTION PDR Savers Some 
nnn ce cA 


GOOD BOOKS 


LETTERS OF 


RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER 


Edited by ROSAMOND GILDER 


“The ‘Letters of Richard Watson 
Gilder’ have been gathered and edited 
by Rosamond Gilder with a combined 
skill and sympathy that places the 
| volume among the most notable auto- 
= | biographical records and studies in re- 
cent years. Not merely a rec- 
ord of a life, but also a chronicle of a 
lifetime.”—Boston Transcript. Fully 
illustrated. $3.50 net. 
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“ Richard Watson Gilder’’ 


THE PENNY PIPER OF SARANAC 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS. ‘One doesn’t have to be a Stevenson Devotee to enjoy thi 
r..: * it sparkles with human interest all the way.’’—Springfield Republican. Illustrated. 
net. 


THE PLEASURES %i ABSENTEE LANDLORD 





F. H. Revell Company. 75 


By Richard Burton. 





y SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


A new volume of wit and playful wisdom that 


B 
will be sure of a welcome from Dr. Crothers’ many admirers. There have been few books published 
in a os will yield so much enjoyment to the cultured mind as the nine essays of this vol- 


ume. §$1. ne 
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THE MOTORISTS’ 
ALMANAC 


By W. L. STODDARD, Every 
motorist will enjoy a gift of this 
attractive volume of practical ad- 
vice and delightful humor. Jllus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 


SPEAKING OF 
HOME 


By LILLIAN HART TRYON. 
“A charming little volume of es- 
says by a contented woman, who 
regards housekeeping as an art 
and who can chat most entertain- 
ingly about it."’"—Advance. $1.00 
net. 


PORTRAITS OF 
WOMEN 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Brilliant sketches of such well- 
known women of France and Eng- 
land as Madame du Deffand, Ma- 
dame de Choiseul, Eugenie de 
Guerin, Fanny Burney, Miss Aus- 
ten and Mrs. Pepys. IJllustrated. 
$2.50 net. 


THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A FRIEND 


By BERTHA CONDE. 
‘‘Readers of all ages will find it 
suggestive, while the young 
women for whom it is written 
will feel their ideas clarified and 
ennobled by such inspiring coun- 
-—~ ‘ianiceaanaetd Free Press. $1.00 
net. 


A THOUSAND MILE WALK TO THE GULF 


By JOHN MUIR. An account of the great naturalist’s walk to Florida in 1857, his trip to 


Cuba, and finally to California. 
Prof. William F. Bad 


trated. $2.50 net 


illustrations. 


. Large paper edition, 
Limited to 500 copies for sale. 


uir’s 


$5.00 net. 


“Travels in Alaska.’’ 
with hand colored photogravure frontispiece and other 


The work has been skillfully edited from Mr. Muir’s journals by 
ade, who did a like service for 


Profusely illus- 


RIDERS OF THE STARS 


By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS. 


“Pr. 


Knibbs belongs to that class of virile sing- 
ers of men’s ballads that is headed by 


Rudyard Kipling, Robert W. 
few others . 


Service and a 
what Service has done 


for the frozen North. Knibbs has certainly 
done for Arizona.’’—Springfield Union. $1.00 


HOW TO READ 


net. 


By J. B 


KERFOOT. In this stimulating 


iy d. ° 
book the brilliant literary critic of Life 
writes of the art of reading in a way that 
will be found suggestive and helpful by all 
classes of readers. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated Holiday and Juvenile Bulletins 


~ From “A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf ”” 


+ ail 
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Te 


| the theology of Mormonism. 


FOR GIFTS 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Every one who has ever known the 
joys of an old-fashioned home Christ- 
mas will delight in this charming ro- 
mance by the author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.” The lovable char- 
acters, and the glowing Christmas spirit 
that breathes through its pages, the 
beautiful colored illustrations and the 
dainty binding combine to make this the 
perfect gift book of the season. $1.00 
net. 


“* Romance of a Christmas Card’’ 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER. This beautiful story by the author of “Pollyanna,” 
“Miss Billy,” “The Story of Marco,” ete., makes an ideal gift for old and young because 
it is the book that every one likes, and because it carries a message of happiness and 
inspiration that will be gratefully remembered for years to come. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated, $1.25 net. Also a Holiday Edition in limp leather. $2.00 net. 


THE ROMANCE of the 
MARTIN CONNOR 


By OSWALD KENDALL. “To any one who likes stories of 
the sea, of adventure and of foreign shores, the adventures of the 
Martin Connor will prove red-blooded enough for the most exact- 
ing. It is genuine romance.”—Boston Transcript. An ideal 
gift for a man, Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


TISH 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. “ ‘Tish’ is a joy. Mrs. 
Rinehart has written many good stories, but nothing more en- 
tertaining than this latest book.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Illustrated in color by May Wilson Preston. $1.50 net. 


THE WALL STREET GIRL 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT. The story of a young 
man’s hesitation between a young heiress with an allowance of 
$10,000 a year and a $10.00 a week stenographer and of bis final 
right choice. Called by the New York Times “A triumph for any 


writer of fiction.” Lllustrated. $1.35 net. 


TALES OF THE LABRADOR” 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL. Graphic accounts of shipwreck, peril and adventure 
among the hardy fishermen of the Labrador and of the life, love and hunting of their 
Eskimo neighbors, told by the missionary doctor whose name is a household world for 
courage and devotion. Frontispiece by Charles Livingstone Bull. $1.25 net. 


THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. “The adven- 
tures, perils and ultimate triumph of the 
charming Nan make this one of the most 
dramatic, absorbing and wholly satisfying 
novels Nicholson has ever  written.’—New 
York Sun. Illustrated. $1.35 net. : 


FILLING HIS OWN SHOES 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. “A thoroughly 
charming story from start to finish. Romance, 
optimism, youthful buoyancy, Arabian Nights 
adventure and genuine American pluck are 
all mingled to a nicety.”"—New Orleans Times 
Picayune. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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“Filling His Own Shoes’’ 
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4 Park Street 
Boston 
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sett Pratt. 
| lieves in war. 
| social ethics. 


| entitled “The Meaning of Democracy,” 
| “American Idealism,” “The Idealism of 





This book does not deal directly with 
It treats 
a much more important phase of the 
subject. A short synopsis of the lives 
of Joseph Smith, Jr. and his associates 
in the production of Mormon and the 
origin of the book of Mormon are here 
given with fidelity and sufficient fullness. 


Book of Burlesques, A. By H. L. 
Mencker. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

Satires and extravaganzas with Ameri- 
can Philistinism for their target. The 
editor of “The Smart Set” has a pen 
that can thrust and thrust it does. Clever 
and keen, this author uncovers some of 
out glaring hypocrisies in a most daring 


but delightful way. 


Brand. By Henrik Ibsen. Authorized 
translation by Miles M. Dawson. Four 
Seas Publishing Co. $1.50. 

A new edition of this well-known 
work, issued as an authorized transla- 
tion. 


Brief History of Poland, A. By Julia 
Swift Orvis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Throughout the War the attention of 
the world has been focussed to a large 
degree on the Polish provinces; and when 
the War has come to an end the question 
of their disposition will be one of the 
most momentous that will come up for 
settlement. But notwithstanding Po- 
land’s place as a center of interest, there 
is comparatively little definite knowledge 
of this country, of its history, er of the 
aspirations of its people. But Professor 
Orvis has now filled the gap with an 
edequate history, written in a popular 
form. 


Cotton as a World Power. By James 
A. B. Scherer. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A very complete discussion of cotton 
as a product which figures largely in our 
financial and industrial life. A rather 
remarkable theme treated in a splendidly 
vivid way. 


Counter-Currents. By Agnes Repplier. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These nine essays on various themes 
in “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
They reflect modern thought as only a 
master-writer of the essay form can re- 
flect it. 


Democracy and Peace. By James Bis- 
Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 

Here is a book by a pacifist who be- 
A popular study of cer- 
tain problems in social psychology and 
It consists of four essays 


War,” and “The Hope of Lasting Peace.” 


Eat Your Way to Health. By Robert 
Hugh Rose. Robert J. Shores. $1.00. 

This is a cheering message to Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Rose tells how to eat and be 
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well. His advice sounds good, and is cer- 
tainly based upon excellent experience. 


Famous. Sculpture. By Charles L. 
Barstow. 


A handbook about sculpture intended 


| 
| 


The Century Company. $1.00. | 


to awaken appreciation and provide the | 
necessary apparatus for a general ele- | 


mentary knowledge of the art and its 
history. 

After a preliminary chapter on “How | 
a Statue is Made,” the author traces the | 
story of sculpture through the Egyptian, | 
Greek, Roman, Medieval, Renaissance | 
and Modern (classical, romantic and | 
realistic) schools. He outlines the | 
principal classic myths embodied in | 
Greek sculpture; he characterizes the | 
individual work of the chief sculptors of | 
the world, with brief biographies in each | 
case, and wherever possible describes the 
social and historical conditions out of | 
which they arose. The book contains 
enough anecdotal matter to maintain the 
interest of younger readers, and is par- | 
ticularly full in its treatment of out- 
standing individual works. 


Feeding the 
Swartz Rose. 
$2.10. \ 

An excellent study in domestic 
economy, sure to find many interested 
readers in these days of the high cost of 
living. 


Family. By Mary 
The Macmillan Company 


Five-minute Shop-talks. By Halford 
E. Luccock. F. W. Revell Company. $1.00. 

Brief appeals to the working man. The 
author wants to get under the skin of the 
man in the shop and he does it. These 
are not sermons, but they answer the 
purpose as well and better, because they 
disarm prejudice by their sincerity and 
obvious earnestness. 


Football Days. By William H. Ed- 
wards. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50. 

Percy Haughton says: “Every lover of 
football will welcome the opportunity to 
enjoy the feast of gridiron recollections 
which has been prepared for him in this 
book. It is unique in the literature of 
the football world.” Walter Camp 
writes the introduction, and the wealth of 
college lore set down in the big volume 
is full of real Americanism. All the great 
football players come in for a part in 
the story, and football enthusiasts every- 
where will hail the book with the 
greatest delight. 


French Perspectives. 
Shipley Sergeant. 
Company. $1.25. 

A group of brilliant essays, the result 
of a long acquaintance with French life 
on the inside. They tell of a sojourn in 
a Paris-sanitarium, something of the 
Paris working-girl of today, a French 
bookseller of the old school, and some 
early intimations of the War. 


By Elizabeth 
Houghton Mifflin 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE READING PUBLIC: 


You have only limited leisure for reading. Because of this it annoys you 
when by chance you waste time on a second rate novel. And yet how are 


you to choose from the vast output of the publishers, the fiction that is 
really worth while? ~ 


To answer that question as far as this firm is concerned we are writing 
to you diréctly. We have produced this year among others six novels that 
stand out so definitely that no one who desires to keep abreast of recent 
literature can afford to overlook them. 


EL SUPREMO (Edward Lucas White, net $1.90) is in our opinion the 
greatest historical romance that has ever been produced in the Western 
Hemisphere. We whose business compels us to consider books from a com- 
mercial standpoint may be inclined to be a trifle unemotional concerning 
them, but this splendid book roused us to almost uncritical enthusiasm when 
it first made its appearance in manuscript. And now as we print it we feel 
all the more convinced that we have made a literary find of the first im- 
portance. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA (C. L. Carlsen, net $1.35) is also writ- 
ten by a new author and in an entirely new field. Beside this one we have 
in manuscript several more of Mr. Carlsen’s stories of the Philippines, and 
feel justified in saying that there has arisen in this country a novelist who 
has only one rival in the world in writing vivid tales of the steaming tropics. 


In JULIUS LeVALLON (net $1.50) Algernon Blackwood has written a 
strange and spiritual story turning on the old, old belief in reincarnation. It 
certainly possesses an odd fascination, and we are inclined to place it as the 
best psychic romance this author has produced, and one of the strongest ever 
written in English. 


Samuel Butler’ss THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (net $1.50) is the book 
that Bernard ‘Shaw praised so highly, and that Arnold Bennett called—“One 
of the great novels of the World.” It is difficult to say anything after 
that except to suggest that a book that will draw praise from both the “New 
Republic” and the “Christian Chronicle” is worth reading. 

When W. H. Hudson wrote THE PURPLE LAND (net $1.50) he pro- 
duced at the same time a great story of adventure and a wonderful 
poem. 
ature. 


prose 
For sheer glowing beauty this book has few equals in English liter- 
: > u ] 5 


THE WHIRLPOOL (Victoria Morton, net $1.50) is difficult to char- 
acterize. In this remarkable novel the author voices a revolt with which 
most of us sympathize—against the way law-courts grind on, taking no heed 
of the infinite possibilities for good that may be found in even the most 
erring of humanity. The story also contains an unusual romance. 

Of course tastes differ and there are some of these books that you will 
like better than others, but on the whole we cannot help thinking that you 
will enjoy them and agree with us that they are very much worth our bring- 
ing to your attention. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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“CONTRABAND” 


By RANDALL PARRISH 


The scene of the latest effort of Mr. Parrish 
is laid almost entirely on the high seas, first 
on the private yacht of a Copper King then 
on a big freighter, filed with Contraband of 
War, attempting to run the blockade. The 
succession of thrilling situations and perilous 
adventures are related as only the King of 
Story-Tellers can tell them. rice $1.35. 


CICERO 


A Sketch of His Life and Works 
By HANNIS TAYLOR 


A commentary on the Roman Constitution 
and Roman public life, supplemented by the 
sayings of Cicero, arranged for the first time 
as an anthology. This account of his life 
and time should appeal to the American peo- 
ple on account of the similarity of Roman 
public life in Cicero’s time to American pub- 
lic life as it is today, Price $3.00. 


OUR FIELD and 
FOREST TREES 


By MAUD GOING 


Unlike most nature 


books which begin 
the spring. 


in 


this opens with the sowing of 
the seed in the autumn, when the life = 
the tree really commences The reader 
taken through all the stages of tree life and 
also given a lot of wonderfully interesting 


tree and forest lore. 


Price $1.50. 








Golf for Women. By A Woman Golfer. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50. 

A big golf book showing how women 
play and how they should play. 


History of Music, A. By Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A very complete popular account of 
the history of music prepared by an 
authority and capably written to appeal 
to a wide circle of readers. 


How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money. 
By C. C. Bowsfield. Forbes & Co. $1.00. 
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THE DRUID PATH 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


Jewels of far-off times are these wonderful, 
mystic stories of the Irish Dreamland, told 
as a minstrel of old might have told them 
at the Court of a Celtic King. The decora- 
tions and initial letters to the chapters are 
from the Book of Kells, the most beautiful 
illuminated book in the world—penned by an 
Irish scholar a thousand years ago. Price 


$1.35. 


OUR FELLOW 
SHAKESPEARE 


By HORACE J. BRIDGES 


I: is_the purpose of the author to show the 


great dramatist as he really was, a man of 
the world with an intense and sympathetic 
understanding of everything human In this 
volume Mr Bridges shows that Shakes- 
peare’s plays were written primarily for the 
public and for public enjoyment. Price 
$1.50. 
By DILLON WALLACE 

Mr. Wallace possesses the happy knack of 


satisfving a boy’s natural taste for adven- 
ture stories, while at the same time teaching 
valuable moral lessons. Bobby of the Labra- 
dor is a tale for youthful readers that is sure 
to prove both interesting and instructive. 
Price $1.25. 


oD dad 
WALLACE 





A new book that every boy and girl 
will enjoy. It tells them how to do hun- 
dreds of useful, practical things in their 
spare time after school and during vaca- 
tion. This is a splendid volume to give 
any child, not only because it encourages 
thrift and stimulates ambition, but be- 
cause it also teaches children how to 
spend the time happily and profitably. 


How to Make Friends With Birds. By 


Niel Morrow Ladd. Doubleday, Page & | 


Co. $1.25. 
A fascinating little pocketbook de- 
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McClurg’s 
New Fall 


BOOKS 





voted to a study of the conservation of 

bird-life. It contains more than two 

hundred excellent small photographs, 
| illuminating a text that is at once accur- 
| ate, clear and usable. Some of the pic- 
| tures are in color, adding still more to 

the attractiveness of the volume, which 
| is bound in soft leather and comes boxed 
| for gift purposes. 

Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. By 

Ernest A. Boyd. John Lane Company. 


The author of Contemporary Irish 


| Drama gives here a first complete ac- 


| count of the Irish Revival, now so fa- 


| mous. 


He discusses the Revival from 
every possible point of view; sets his 
mark upon each individual worker in the 
movement, and supplies to us some won- 
derfully excellent criticism touching the 
work of such men as Yeats, Lord Dunsary, 
James Stephens, St. John Ervine and 
Padriac Colum. Mr. Boyd has known all 
of these men intimately, has studied 
them at close range, and is a most able 
interpreter of and commentator on their 
works. 


Itching Palm, The. 
Scott. 
cents. 

A clever exposition of the whole sub- 
ject of tipping. This book will please 
many people, for most of us dislike “the 
itching palm.” 


By William R. 
Penn Publishing Company. 50 


Journeys of a Soul. By Nathan Apple- 
ton Tefft. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

A psychological pen-picturing of the 
building-up and tearing-down process of 
the natural forces. 

This book is a dream of past and 
future events. It picturizes historical 
periods as illustrative of its theme, and 
boldly predicts a remarkable future in 
the development of motive power, 
through the medium of electric currents 
in the highly rarified air. 


Kingdom of the Mind, The. By 
James Mortimer Keniston. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

A guide to develop the best mentally. 
Written with the purpose of saving those 
not so strong mentally from the horrors 
of insanity and of helping all to a 
stronger position of mind through right 
exercise of the mental functions. 


Law of Success, The. By Bruce Mac- 
Lelland. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A book that shows what elements go 
to the achieving of success. One of the 
“self-helps” that are ever popular with 
the ambitious. 


Lettering. By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
The Prang Company. 

A book that describes carefully the 
art of lettering. The textbook for the 
| artist and sign-painter. 
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Life of Reality, The. By John Herman 
Randall. Dodge Publishing Company. 
$1.50. 

“New thought” essays containing much 
that will help and inspire. For those 
who seek to develop the best in them- 
selves this book will be an acceptable 
guide. 


Little Prodigals. By Nannie Lee Fray- 
ser. Standard Publishing Company. 35 
cents. 

Stories of waifs, many of them very 
tender and appealing. 


Literary History of Spanish America, |- 


The. By Alfred Coester. The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is a complete survey of the liter- 
ary history of Spanish America. Study- 
ing the political and social history of 
the several countries, the author shows 
its relations to the numerous poems, 
essays, dramas, and novels written by 
Spanish Americans. The work makes 
clear to an English-speaking North 
American many perplexing peculiarities 
of his Spanish speaking neighbor as they 
are revealed in his writings. As a 
chapter is devoted to each nationality, 
the reader may learn, for example, how 
the long fight for political freedom 
waged by the Cuban, as well as the cli- 
mate in which he lives, has made him 
totally different from the sober Chilean 
or the fun-loving Peruvian, or how the 
gaucho, the cowboy of the Argentine 
pampas, has lent poesy to the business 
of cattle raising. To anybody, business 
man or scholar, who desires a closer 
knowledge of Spanish life and character- 
istics, this volume is to be recommended. 


Long Road of Woman’s Memory, The. 
By Jane Addams. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This volume is a little out of Miss 
Addams’s usual field. And yet, as in all 
of her writings, it draws more or less 
directly, for its inspiration, from her own 
intimate and personal experience. 

The Long Road of Woman’s Memory 
might be said to be a study of race mem- 
ory. It aims to show wherein present- 
day civilization goes back to old tribal 
customs, to make evident, in other words, 
the effect which the stored-up memories 
of the centuries, passed on from one gen- 
eration to another, have had upon today’s 
life and culture. 

The importance of this theme is evi- 
dent and the conclusions which Miss 
Addams reaches and the interpretation 
which she places upon certain unusual 
aspects of human relationships are orig- 
inal and significant. 

An added distinction is given to The 
Long Road of Woman’s Memory by the 
way in which it makes use of Miss 
Addams’s varied and altogether excep- 
tional experiences at Hull House. 
Throughout, her central thought is illus- 
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Dr. Jowett’s Most Remarkable Volume of Sermons 


The Whole Armour of God 


By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


An Enthusiastic Reader says: 






“Dr. Jowett’s sermons on the 
great world struggle are really 
heart to heart talks. One can 
almost hear his beautiful voice 
and see his winning smile. 
$1.25 does not seem too much 
to pay for such a book. My 
copy will be always near me. 
When I am gone I hope it will 
be handed to others.” 


Cloth, net $1.25 


PAUL 
THE DAUNTLESS 
By BASIL MATHEWS 


A Popular Life of the 
Apostle Paul. 


A life-story of St. 
Paul which strikes a new 
note and is told in a new 
vein. It paraphrases the 
life of the great Apostle, 
as it depicts a man of 
gallant spirit, faring 
forth on a great adven- 
ture. It is a book of real and 
sustained pleasure. [IIlustrated, 
8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 


“TAKE IT FROM 
ME” 


A Look-In on the Other Fellow 


AFTER 
COLLEGE— 
WHAT? 


By ROBERT BOLWELL 


A protest in the form 
of autobiographical chap- 
ters against dawdling 
through college. The au- 
thor is sprightly and 
readable — anything but 
preachy — but does put 
some very wholesome 
and helpful facts in such form 
as to grip the reader. Net 75c. 


THE COMRADE 
IN WHITE 


By W. H. LEATHEM 


pe 
REVELLS’ 


By VANCE THOMPSON 12 renee meaner, Chinky Introduction by Hugh Black, D. D. 
Rather of "at son Gab in” SS ‘ = “I have read the proof sheets. 
Mr. Thompson’s new book is = a I think the stories emphasize 
written with the sympathetic OFA |S great spiritual reality, and in 
understanding of men and . these days of rampant material- 


women that has characterized Vi 
his previous work. No subject of greater 
interest has yet been touched by his pen, 
and his reflections and analyses touch 
upon every phase of human experience. 
12mo, net $1.00. 


TARBELL’S “étibe* 
to the International Sunday School Lessons 
By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D . 


ism they are fitted to open win- 
dows upon the neglected and forgotten 
spiritual world.”—J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


With Frontispiece, 16mo, boards, net 50c. 


THE GIRLWHO WALKED 
WITHOUT FEAR 


By LOUISE RICE 
A Story of Christmas Eve in Gotham 


Both a story and indictment of so-called 
Christian America. 

“As novel as it is interesting. The mes- 
sage which runs, like a thread of gold, 
through the pretty tale is one which ren- 
ders the work an ideal gift-book.”—Dayton 
Herald, Decorated, net 50c. 


PREPAREDNESS: 


The American versus Military Programme 
By WILLIAM I. HULL 
Professor in Swarthmore College 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Independ- 
ent, says: “A veritable arsenal of facts and 
arguments for all those who know this side 
of the greatest issue now before the Ameri- 
can people.” Net $1.25. 


What the War is Teaching 


By DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
of Broadway Tabernacle 


A book that gathers up in telling fash- 
ion the lessons which the red carnage of 
Europe should bring home to every 
American. Cloth, net $1.00. 






Dr. J. H. Jowett says: “Of very great 
service to Sunday school teachers.” 
8vo, cloth, net $1.15 (postpaid $1.25) 


THE PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
Cloth, net 50c (postpaid 60c) 


THE GIST OF THE 
LESSON 


By R. A. TORREY 
A Commentary on the In- 


ternational Sunday School 
Lessons. 


16mo, flexible cloth, net 25c 





- * . . 
Nationalizing America 
By PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of “‘On the Trail of the Immigrant’’ 
How to set in order our national 
house so as best to face the international 

crisis at the close of the Great War. 
Net $1.00. 
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By Author of ‘‘Alaska Days With John Young’”’ 


THE KLONDIKE CLAN 


Illustrated By S. HALL YOUNG Net $1.35 


Out of his wonderful experi- 









CUPID IN J tv's. tat vounc has everes | ~THE TWINS 
OILSKINS a story of breathless interest “*PRO”’ and ““CON’”’ 


dealing with the days of the By WINIFRED ARNOLD 


By J. J. BELL Great Stampede to the Yukon Author of “‘Little 
The author of “Wee § im the days of the gold craze. Merry Christmas,’* ete. 
Macgreegor” has writ- A book of vigor, interest and It is difficult to con- 
ten a story of war-time power. ceive of any girl of Un- 
in an English seaport cle Sam’s reading this 


The Story of a 
Remarkable Arctic 
Brotherhood 


town, of love and sub- 
marine-chasing of de- 
lightful humor and grim 
determination. 


jolly little story except 

with rapt interest and 
gleeful delight. 

12mo, illustrated, 

net $1.25. 


BILLY TOPSAIL 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The latest of the “Billy Top- 
sail” books is a fascinating tale 
of adventure with “Dr. Luke of 
the Labrador,” whose prototype, 
every one knows; is Dr. Gren- 


fell. Cloth, net $1.25. 


BILLY BURNS 
OF TROOP 5 


By I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow’’ 


Net $1.00. 


THE TRAIL | 
TO THE HEARTS 
OF MEN 


By ABE CORY 


Here is a novel out of the 
ordinary. It grips, thrills, in- 
structs and inspires the reader. 
Full of adventure, peril, trials, 
initiative, quickly-moving, dra- 
matic and glowing. 

Cloth, net $1.25. 


WEB OF STEEL 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Father and Son 
“All who delight in adventure stories wiil 


find a thrill in every chapter of this new 
Brady novel.”—Des Moines Capital. 


“Promises to be one of the season’s hits.” 
—Spokane Chronicle. 


Illustration and Colored Jacket by the 
Kinneys. Net $1.35. 


THE CASTLE OF CHEER 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Author of “Doc Williams’’ 


Ask ANY Buoks 


REVELLS’ 


A 


Here is a Boy Scout’s story which has 
to do with the average boy of the city. 
Like “The Scout Master of Troop 5,” it 
is written with the idea of helping boys 
to do their part of the world’s work. 


Illustrated, net $1.00. 


“TELL ME A HERO 
STORY” 


By MARY STEWART 
Mlastrated in Colors by Samuel M. Palmer 


Stories that make our hearts beat faster, 
and conjure up a goodly company of gal- 
lant warriors, marching down the ages with 
trumpets sounding and banners waving 
gaily in the breeze. Delightfully illustrated. 


Net $1.25. 


“One resounding note of optimism. A 
strong, inspiring, invigorating story, spicy 
with romance and humor.”—Continent. 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 










Reminiscences of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


Editor and writer who enjoyed his 
- friendship for more than a score 
of years. 


A book of sparkling incidents and 
literary legacies from an unusual friend- 
ship between the famous poet and the 
author. Illustrated, net 75c. 







The Life and Times of 
Booker T. Washington 


By BENJAMIN F. RILEY 















This authentic life of the negro slave 
who rose against overwhelming odds, is 
unique among biographies in American 
history. Illustrated, net $1.50. 
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trated, the point of her argument made 
clear, by reference to happenings which 
have come within her own knowledge 
in her close association with humanity 
of all types. For example, her first 
chapter tells about the Devil Baby— 
explains what the superstition is, tells 
how it came to Hull House and what 
effect it produced there. And this is only 
one instance. The succeeding chapters 
take up equally curious and fascinating 
incidents, all by way of illustration. 
Thus the volume becomes a record, in 
miniature, of Miss Addams’s eventful life 
in the service of humanity. 


Lyric, The. By John Drinkwater. 
George H. Doran Company. 40 cents. 

The Lyric—“springing from an imag- 
inative intensity, flowering in the perfect 
relation and ordering of words, produc- 
ing a quickening ecstacy in the mind of 
man.” 

In this essay Mr. Drinkwater brushes 
away those cobwebs of theory which are 
apt to befog the mind of the average 
reader in an attempt to define the lyric. 

John Drinkwater is the author of sev- 
eral plays: “Poems of Love and Earth,” 
“Swinburne, a Study.” 


Marvels of Scientific Invention, The. 
By Thomas W. Corbin. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25. 


Digging with dynamite, the sending of 
pictures by wire, color photography, the 
production of intense heat and a consid- 
eration of the fuel of the future are 
but a few of the fascinating subjects 
presented in this informing addition to 
fascinating subjects presented in this in- 
forming addition to “The Marvel Series.” 
When you read a book of this kind and 
realize that the vast number of things 
which have revolutionized our life, grad- 
ing from various forms of anaesthetic 
and germicide for our health to modern 
artillery for our destruction, for the most 
part have been invented during a period 
not exceeding the life of some of our 
oldest friends, we wonder what those 
youngsters who may read this book will 
be able to add to it when they have lived 
their alotted span. 


Men, Women and Ghosts. 
Lowell. 


By Amy 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Miss Lowell is a poet of high caliber. 
“Her work,” according to Louis Unter- 
meyer, “mingles very curiously a deli- 
cate, feminine fantasy, a love of the dra- 
matic and grotesque and a strong, al- 
most square-shouldered virility.” Most 
of these verses have appeared in the 
magazines, and they stand for the noblest 
that is being done in American verse 
to-day. 


My Ideal of Marriage. By Christian 
D. Larson. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
50 cents. 
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A small volume on marriage by a man 
who writes “up lift” books. Real in- 
spiration for those with a little serious 
thought. 


Nationalizing America. 
Steiner. 


By Edward A. 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.00 


This is Dr. Steiner’s view of the prob- 
lem with which we shall have to cope 
when the War is over and the tide of 
immigration begins. Dr. Steiner knows 
what he is talking about—his sugges- 
tions are invaluable as coming from a 
man of his peculiar and definite experi- 
ence. 


New Interior, The. By Hazel H. Adler. 
The Century Company. $3.00. 


A survey of the newer tendencies in 
interior decoration and of the possi- 
bilities in this field which have -been 
opened up to everyone by the remarkable 
achievements of American craftsmen in 
the arts connected with domestic usage. 

“The new point of view in the decor- 
ation of the home,” says Mr. Adler, “may 
be characterized as the artist’s as op- 
posed to the upholsterer’s. Formerly | 
Americans furnished their houses with- 
out regard to decorative quality, without | 
any dominant idea in mind. During the 
evolution of certain forms and details | 
the sense of general proportion disap- 
peared and the essential point of the en- | 
tire decorative ideal—the ability to 





grasp the whole and to bring to it a/| | 


fresh and unified conception—was aband- 
oned on the way. With the great devel- 
opment of the decorative recourses of | 
this country, artists and decorators have 


come to realize that an interior, instead | | 


of being merely an assemblage of indi- 
vidual objects, must express an idea, and 
that this idea must be determined by the 
personality of the owner 

The New Interior is illustrated with 
fifty insets from photographs and draw- 
ings. 


| 
| 
Old Glass and How to Collect It. By | 
J. Sidney Lewis. J. B. Lippincott Com- | 
pany. $3.00. 

In this handsome book the author gives | 
a cursory survey of all the famous glass 
since Egyptian days, but lays special | 
emphasis and provides an efficient, stimu- 
lating guide to the knowledge and pur- 
chase of old English glass. 

A great deal that is truly beautiful, 
old, and traditional in Bristol, Nailsea, 
Eighteenth Century and other English | 
forms may be picked up at sums within | 
the reach of moderate means. The text 
is sprightly, but what it omits the ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations present. | 
An interesting table and one which will 
be an aid in prevention of frauds is a 
list of prices that have been paid through 
recent years for standard forms of speci- 
fic makes. This, together with the chap- 





ters on “Frauds and Imitations” and 
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Hundreds of Thousands of 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionaries are in use by business men, engineers, bankers; 
judges, architects, doctors, farmers, teachers, librarians, clergy” 
men, by successful men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


» The New International provides the means to 
success. It is an all-knowing teacher, a uni- 
versal question answerer. It insures you against 
embarrassing errors in spelling, pronunciation, 
and poor choice of words. Why not make 

. daily use of this vast fund of information ? 

400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 


6,000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE’ 

(Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Euitions 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE Pocket Maps 
if you mention BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., - Springfield, Mass. 
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AMAN’S AMAN 


A Real Western Novel 


Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 


Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting—The spirit of the 
story—for man or woman—the beauty of binding, the 
author’s illustrations and decorations combine to make 
“‘When a Man’s a Man” supreme for Christmas giving. 

cover in colors ready for Christ- 


What the Critics Are Saying mas giving — at all book stores. 


Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, wholesome life of the West. 
San Francisco Chronicle: The persons in the narrative are flesh and blood. 
Philadelphia Press: Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. l 
Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year. ||| 
Spokane Chronicle: He never has written a better or cleaner story. 

Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man’”’ full measure, pressed 
down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere | 


Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
ing Everywh ar ell ight’ love 
Now at 50 Cents Lhe Eyes of the World Tizt'srete All Records at $1.55 
Other Novels by the Same Author 





Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published, wrap- 
ped with special Christmas slip, 


—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays ih 





Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books have been sold 
The great heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


i AUTHORIZED AND EDITED BY THE AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE, ; 
AND BEARING THEIR ATTESTATION ON THE BACK OF EVERY TITLEPAGE. | _ ld Pottery and Porcelain. By Fred 
.. W. Burgess. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A detail study of old pottery, very 
| academic in tone and therefore entirely 


used by the Adult Bible | convincing. The book is_ elaborately 


Classes and Bible Teach- illustrated. 
ers’ Training Classes. Our America. By John A. Lapp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A book of information and inspiration 
bound to instil a new patriotism in the 





upon “Some Hints to Collectors” pro- 
vides a thorough working guide. 





The American Standard Bible is the text used in the Sunday-school | 
‘ periodicals of all the great Denominational Publishing Houses and is the | 
basis for the New Inter- ra 
| national Graded Lesson 









System. It is the Bible 


| reader. 
“The best Version of the Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder. 
“The standard translation Scriptures ever produced.” | By Theodore Watts-Dunton. E. P. Dut- 
of the Bible for the Eng- ton & Co. 


Made in ten sizes of type— 
lish-speaking world.” Two essays by the great pre-Raphael- 
ite. They will interest all who still be- 
lieve in Rossetti and Morris, or who 
realize what a force in English letters 
and art these Chelsea thinkers, poets 


and painters were. 


over 200 styles of binding. 


takai ae bit 
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Possible Peace, The. By Roland Hug- 


; NEW LARGE BLACK-FACED TYPE REFERENCE BIBLE las The Century Company. $1.25. 


: An entirely new reference edition just published, printed from new\plates espe- A study of world politics and a con- 
cially made for this Bible. The type is a large, clear black face, remarkably easy to | tribution to the literature of pacifism 
read, with all the proper names marked for pronunciation, ‘ IES ? which blinks‘no ugly facts and makes no 

' It is printed on a fine grade of white Bible paper and Nelson’s famous India . , I h 
paper. Containing twelve colored maps with index and twenty-five outline maps | 4Ppea to sentimentality. It Tees t at 
throughout‘the text. Also made with Teachers’ Helps. Prices from $2.90 to $8.00, a stable peace between the nations is 


possible, but it shows the steep difficulties 


NELSON’S PRA VER. that must be surmounted. And while it 


advances no neat and easy plan, such as 

AND HYMNALS a world court or an international police, 

BOOKS it points out a way by which permanent 
FOR USE IN THE PROTESTANT | peace may be attained. The rank and file 


of peace advocates, according to the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH author, have shown themselves.to be out 


These Prayer-Books and Hymnals conform to the Standard | of touch with reality. Mr. Hugin’s argu- 





of the Church in every respect. They are beautifully printed in | ment is baséd on a cool and disillusioning 
{ —_ sizes of type = yee white Bible phase a | analysis of the international situation. 
§ ndia paper—the thinnest printing paper in rid. P . ‘ “3 . ‘ 
No. 1470x. Price, $6.00, large variety of bindings and cover designs give a choice of 400 His point of, view is unusual in being 
Handsome combina- ctv Jeg | neither pro-ally nor pro-German, and in 
tion of purple and white — . 


calfskin leather. Prices from 20 cents up to $16.00. combining an ardent pacifism with an 


NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY | equally ardent belief in preparedness. 


Original India Paper Editions of Standard Authors Recovered Yesterdays in Literature. 
Contain the works of the great authors, printed from large, clear type on Nelson’s | By William A. Quayle. The Abingdon 







famous India paper, and bound in Soft Limp Leather. Price, $1.25 per volume. The | Press. 
prettiest little books ever published. Essays on “Shakespeare’s Men,” 
Old Style SCOTT, | “Tennyson’s Men,” “On Reading Beauti- 
POE, Nelson’s New Two AUSTEN, ful Books,” “The Literature of Devo- 
f HUGO, Century Style. Volumes. BRONTES, | tion,” and “Once Again with Elio.” 
ELIOT Complete in ™, TROLLOPE, Scholarly and marked by a fine flavor of 
é One Volume \ SHAKESPEARE | appreciation. 
DUMAS, ’ 
} —— | Russian Arts, The. By Rosa New- 
SICHENS, j SELECTED march. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
THACKERAY, 7 WORKS OF | A very fair presentation of the sub- 
SVEVENSON, THE TYPE IS THE SAME IN BOTH. BEST AUTHORS | ject of art and letters as revealed in 


‘ . _ ‘ Russian life. Nowadays we must take 
La b ~ > “Le > be ac . 
The use of Nelson’s India Paper makes it possible to put Dicken’s largest | pussian civilization into -serious con- 


novel, 950 pages (large type, same as this), in a pocket-size volume only half | sideration when estimating upon the 
an inch thick and weighing 8 ounces. | values of civilization as a whole. Miss 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO Newmarch knows her subject, and is 
able to write in a popular way about it. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Sermon on the Mount, The. By Charles 
381-385B, Fourth Avenue - . New Vork | Gore. 
Publishers since 1798. Will Warburton. By George Gessing. 
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A Real Christmas Book 
Beautifully Illustrated 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


Leaves from a Critic’s Scrapbook 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Preface by Barrett H. Clark 


A new volume of criticisms of plays and 
papers on acting, playmaking and other 
dramatic problems, by Walter Prichard Eaton, 
dramatic critic and author of “The American 
Stage of Today,” “At the New Theater and 
Others,” “Idyl of the Twin Fires,” etc. The 
new volume begins with plays produced as 
far back as 1910, and brings the record down 
to the current year. One section is devoted 
to American plays, one to foreign plays acted 
on our stage, one to various revivals of 
Shakespeare. These sections form a record 
of the important activities of the American 
theater for the past six years, and constitute 
about half of the volume. The remainder of 
the book is given over to various discussions 
of the actor’s art, of play construction, of the 
new stage craft, of new movements in our 
theater, such as the Washington Square Play- 
ers, and several lighter essays in the satiric 
vein which characterized the author’s work 
when he was the dramatic critic of the New 
York Sun. Unlike most volumes of criticisms, 
this one is illustrated, the pictures of the pro- 
ductions described in the text furnishing an 
additional historical record. At a time when 
the drama is regaining its lost position of 
literary dignity, it is particularly fitting that 
dignified and intelligent criticism and discus- 
co should also find accompanying publica- 

on. 


Large 12mo. About 420 pages, 10 full- 
page illustrations on Cameo Paper and 


End Papers. Net, about $2.00 
Gilt top. % Maroon Turkey Morocco. 
: Net, $6.50 





Stewart & Kidd Co. cincinnan 


The Holman 


Vest Pocket 
Pronouncing Testament 


In leather binding and gold ed; ta 
¢ peice then any dothedicn. 

Largest type in a book of this size. 

The most popular Testament ever made. 


Specimen of Type. 
ND the third day thero 
was @ marriage in 
Ca'na of Gil’l-lee; and 
the mother of Je’sus was 


Made in a great variety of bindings. With or 
without Psalms, on thin Bible and India Papers. 
We recommend the Red Letter edition No. 013RL 
at 50 cents and Black Letter No. 2113 at 35 
cents. Postage paid. Either book with Psalms 
0 cents extra. These books are bound in full 
leather, limp covers and pure gold edges. 


Ask your Bookseller. If unable to supply, 
write to the Publishers 


a 


A. J. Holman Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles 
Makers of all of their own Editions 

Bibles in Six Languages 

Oldest American Bible Publishers 
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Real Fun for Little Folks 


KNOWABOUT LIBRARY 


Beautiful Picture Pasters of things you 
want your Children to KNOW ABOUT 


They give children happy hours of play and at the same -time valuable 
lessons in Natural History, Art, Inventions, and other subjects. 

A series of books with cut-out colored covers, each with twelve art stamps 
to paste in. 


Mother Goose Rhymes Friends of the Kennel Song Birds—Meadow and Wood 


Favorite Fairy Tales Book of Moo Cows Feathered Friends—the Barnyard 

Flowers of the Garden Farming—Many Lands Gorgeous Winged Butterflies 

Wild Animals Book of River Craft Beasts of Burden 

Game Fish Wild Flowers Birds—Woodland and Meadow 

Ships Sea Animals Babies—Different Nations 
Fighting Ships Indian Tribes—North America 


20 Titles, each 10 cents. All bookstores. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





The Wanamaker 
Christmas Card Packet 


BEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY EACH YEAR 


Notwithstanding that the conditions in Europe have interfered 
with our regular importation of cards for our annual packet, by 
an arrangement with a foremost American manufacturer, we 
have made a packet containing 20 cards of exceptional beauty 
and value. Each card is a beautiful offset color process folder, 
with a leaflet of four pages inserted; no two cards alike; average 
size, 3x4 inches. If bought singly, these cards would cost from 
3 cents to 5 cents each. We sell the entire packet of 20 cards, 
with 20 envelopes for 25 cents; by mail 28 cents. 





The Wanamaker 
Christmas Post Card Packet 


has increased in popularity each year. This packet has proven 
a most convenient way of buying Christmas Post Cards, each 
packet having a variety of designs suitable to send to young 
and old. Twenty-five post cards, printed by the soft offset color 
process—this being so popular at this time—all beautiful and 
different designs, with seasonable decorations. Such cards usually 
sell for 25 cents a dozen: we sell the entire pack of 25 cards 
for 25 cents; by mail 27 cents. 








JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
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W. A. Wilde Company’s 
Fall Publications 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Peanut—Cub Reporter 


A Boy Scout’s life and adventures 

on a newspaper 
By WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 
A rattling newspaper story with Pea- 
nut as the central character—he who 
has figured so prominently in the 
author’s four Boy Scout books. 320 

pages. $1.00 net. 


Lumberjack Bob 
A tale of the Alleghanies 


By Lewis E. THEISS 

A volume teeming with adventure, 

picturesque information and an inti- 

mate knowledge of animal life. 318 
pages. $1.00 net. 


Deeds of Doing and Daring 
Stories of thrilling occupations 

By WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 

The Steeple Jack, The Log Driver, 

The Iron Worker, The Deep Sea Light, 

House Builder, The Submarine Sailor, 

The Dynamite Worker and others who 

have made modern achievements pos- 
sible. 320 pages. $1.25 net. 


Fagots and Flames 
A story of winter camp fires 


By Amy E. BLANCHARD 

This is.a companion volume to “The 

Camp Fire Girls of Brightwood,” but 

absolutely independent of it. 306 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


Beth of Old Chilton 


Being the story of Beth Bristead 
and her life with her New York 
cousins 
By MARION AMES TAGGART 
A companion volume to “Beth’s Won- 
der Winter” and “Beth’s Old Home.” 
348 pages. $1.25 net. 


Sonny Jim 
Real stories of a real boy 


By. ELAINE STERNE, author of the 
$1000.00 New York Sun prize story. 
Thousands of people who have be- 
come acquainted with “Sonny Jim” in 
the “movies” will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to read of the real boy himself. 
Illustrated by motion pictures. 300 
pages. $1.00 net. 


Something to Do, Boys! 
Something to Do, Girls! 


Published by special arrangement 
with the “Something to Do” magazine. 
These two volumes mark the highest 
point of efficiency in books with the 
“Something to Do” idea. Each volume 
has over 125 illustrations. 256 pages. 
Each, $1.25 net. 


The Minute Man Series 


A new list of some of the best copy- 
righted books for boys, interesting and 
instructive, well printed on good paper 
and finely illustrated, attractively and 
durably bound in cloth with handsome 
colored jackets. Ten volumes. 50 cents 
each net, 60 cents delivered. 


The American Girl Series 


An admirable list of books by some of 
the best writers for girls—educational 
and interesting. Fully illustrated. The 
paper, press work and cloth binding are 
of the best. Handsome colored jackets. 
Ten volumes. 50 cents each net, 60 
cents delivered. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes 
for 1917 


By Rev. F. N. PELouBeT, D.D., and 
Amos R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 
43d annual volume. Price $1.15 net, 
$1.25 delivered. 


| 


Thoughts on Life and Religion. By 


| Max Muller. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isa- 


| bella F. Bird. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Volumes in the “Wayfarers’ Library,” 
small classic reprints bound to be popu- 
lar. 


Sheaf, A. By John Galsworthy. 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


New essays by the English novelist, 
comprising such themes as, “On the 
Treatment of Animals,” “On Prisons and 
Punishment,” “On the Position of 
Women.” Mr. Galsworthy is always 
worth reading both for his matter and 


| his manner, and these essays show him 


as an independent but very practical 
thinker as well as scholarly and effective 


writer. 


Short Story, The. By Barry Pain. 
George H. Doran Company. 40 cents. 

“Nowadays,” writes Barry Pain, “we 
take lemon in our tea, go with delight 
to the Russian ballet, expose our patient 
ears to the major seventh of the Slav 
composer—and read the typical Slavic 
short story.” In this brilliant essay Mr. 
Pain demonstrates that the short story 
has never been better written than dur- 
ing the past fifty years. 


Social Survey, The. By Carol Aronovici. 
Harper Press. 

The Social Survey is a careful and in- 
teresting study of social conditions, and 
of the methods pursued and results 
achieved by organized charity in its 
efforts to alleviate the poverty and suf- 
fering that are all too widespread in our 
civilized communities. Mr. Aronovici has 
produced a valuable handbook on the 
subject. 


Studies in Gardening. By A. Clutton- 
Brock. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Mrs. Francis King, author of “The 
Well-Considered Garden” writes the in- 
troduction to this. The author is, of 
course, English, and prepares his book 
from the English standpoint, but so 
many of the fundamental principles of 
gardening are the same the world over 
that the book will serve just as well for 
the American gardner. 


Superman in Modern Literature, The. 
By Leo Berg. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.50. 

Though the idea of the “Superhuman” 
is usually associated with the name of 
Neitzsche, the great German pessimist 
was not its originator, nor has he been 
its only exponent. Many other men, 
both philosophers and litterateurs in the 
more limited sense of the word, have 
been absorbed by the dream of a race 
whose capacities will transcend the 
limits of those of our humanity, and 
many works have had their origin in 
their authors’ concern with the super- 
man idea. 
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Leo Berg’s The Superman in Modern 


Literature, translated into English by | 


Claude Field, is a scholarly presentation 
of the subject indicated in the title. A 
large number of authors are dealt with, 
many of them unfamiiar to the average 
reader, to whom, however, the book will 
be of interest, as it will also be to the 
student. 


Take It From Me. By Vance Thomp- 


son. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 


Some of the most inspiring stuff this 


inspiring writer has set free. It is 
indeed a book for, about and by “the 
other fellow.” “Who is my neighbor?” 
Mr. Thompson asks, and answers his own 
question in a typically vigorous and 
straight-from-the-shoulder way. 


Tales of the Labrador. 
Thomason Grenfell. 
Company. $1.25. 


By Wilfred 
Houghton Mifflin 


Eleven stories founded on Dr. — 
fell’s experience in Labrador. Stories 
are those with thrills—wrecks, hardships, 
tests of endurance. Charles Livingston 
Bull has made the very fine pictures. 


Theory of the State, The. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Most of the books on the great War 
which have appeared are destined to die 
unlamented. Most of them are neces- 
sarily evanescent, but occasionally we 
find a volume which has so much of vital 
truth in it that it will survive any 
changes in circumstances... The most 
notable of these is a volume of lectures 
delivered at Bedford College for Women 
during Febrauary and March of this year 
under the “scheme for imperial studies,’ 
to which Viscount Bryce gives a sort of 
introduction in his opening address. 
The remarkable feature of all these lec- 
tures is their lack of passion, of a partis- 
anship and even almost of nationality. 
One might read the book and almost 
think that the speakers were neutrals. 
This feature of looking at great events 
with an air of detachment gives the book 
much of its value. 

The lecturers are wasting no words in 
condemnation of this ruler or that, of 
horrors or destruction. They are trying 
to give a philosophic view of life in its 
relations to war with reference to the 
future and naturally the future of Eng- 


land is most in view. Dr. Mackenzie’s | 
lecture on “Might and Right” is the most 


illuminating of all because he shows 
clearly that this is not solely a Prussian 
doctrine, but has Carlyle for a pretag- 
onist. If might is not right it is at least 
the most impressive fact in the world, 
and that is what the lecturer desires his 
hearers to know in historic atmosphere 
so that they may be prepared for the 


future. It is not a book for any reader | 
except the most thoughtful, and to these | 





| 





“They are known from Creenlands Icy Mountains to Indias Coral Strand” 
Over 1000.000 Copies Sold Every Year 


Oxford 
Prayer Books and Hymnals 


To be had separately or in combination sets, from the lowest priced 
styles in cloth to the finest grades printed on O.rford India Paper, bound 
in the best quality of leathers. 

Ask to see the sets printed on Oxford India Paper 









MASTERY of the BIBLE Brings POWER 


Power to develop your own life, to influence the lives 
of others, to use better English, to make right decisions, to 
learn to adjust yourself to your circumstances, and to over- 
come every disadvantage. 
YOU Can Master the Bible 
at home under one of the world’s most famous teachers, the 
Rey. C. I. Scofield, D.D., by using 
The Scofield Reference Bible 
LET TSN EN ES RINSE 
All difficult passages explained on the page where they occur. 


Study this Bible daily in spare moments for a short time, and you 
will know the Bible. 


Printed on Oxford Fine White and the famous Oxford India Papers 
13 styles 





Descriptive Circular upon request 














“Incontestably the most important book of the year.” 


Shakespeare's England 


Being an account of the life and manners of his age. By thirty-eight 
- iborators, including Robert Bridges, Sir W ae Raleigh, W. Archer, 

J. Lawrence, D. Nichol Smith. Edited by C. T. Onions. wo vols. 
iF 8vo. Cloth, pp. xxiv + 1156, with many ee Net, $10.00. 

“We cannot too strongly commend this book to every reader of Shakespeare.”— 
Spectator. 

“These two volumes enshrine in a permanent form everything we know or need 
to know about the England of Shakespeare’s day.”—P all Mall Gazette. 

“The wealth of illustrative and interpretative material is greater and more useful 
than has ever before been brought together within the pages of a single book.”— 


Glasgow Herald. 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 


New Statesman. 
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A volume containing articles by many 


° eminent American publicists dealing with 
The Story of an Inner Life the War and with the basis on which 


peace may be established. These have 
B EK, j i EK, EK, been written from many angles, and the 
object of them all is to find some way 


in which War may be avoided in future. 


By ALLEN MEACHAM These articles are of little more than 


Mr. H. F. Laflamme, Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the United States | academic interest since the War has 
and Canada, says: “ ‘Belle Jones’ is an altogether sweet and beautiful little sketch. No . . : 
book in twenty years has touched me so tenderly. The very simplicity of the style changed so many things and is likely to 
throws the strong beauty of the homely heroine into striking relief. Her life is a spring- | change so many more that it is impos- 


ing fountain on a rocky mountainside, She was a root out of the dry ground. With her 
stripes others were healed. In her Christ dwelt richly. I must have the book for my 
friends.” 


sible now to get a correct perspective of 
international life. But every one of the 
articles is written with high purpose and 
all are worth reading. They are collected 
by Randolph S. Bourne and a preface is 
furnished by Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia University. 


Thoughts About Love and Other 
| Thoughts. By Benjamin F. Woodcox. 
| Woodeox and Tanner. 

These are essays on Love, Death, Life, 

God, Religion, Genius and Intellect. 


9 Tobacco Habit Easily Conquered, The. 
By M. Mac Levey. Albro Society, N. Y. 


A manual to show how one may be 

By HECTOR MALOT relieved of the habit of using tobacco. 

macs Very simple and clear, as well as practi- 
cal in its precepts. 


The dearest character in Triumph of the Man Who Acts, The. 
By Edward Earle Purinton. Robert M. 


all the literature of child McBride. $1.35. 


The author of “Efficient Living” here 


life 1S little Remi in Hector develops an inspirational work that will 
Malot’s famous master- appeal to the ambitious. Mr. Purinton is 


a student of ways and means whereby 


piece SANS FAMILLE the inner man may be developed into a 
66OnT 9 99 practical working vehicle of success. 
( Nobody S Boy ¥ Tennis for Women. By Molla Bjur- 
stedt. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The brilliant tennis player, Miss Bjur- 
stedt, tells women how she does it. This 


Price 50c. net. Postage Extra, All Bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Everybody will love the story of 





All love, pathos, loyalty, and noble boy character 


are exemplified in this homeless little lad, who is a practical tennis manual of particular 
: . " ° ° use to women players. 

has made the world better for his being in it. . Re 

ae . : é | Uncle Sam, Detective. By William 

The boy or girl who knows Remi has an ideal Atherton Du Puy. F. A. Stokes Com- 

. a" . a pany. 

never to be forgotten. But it is a story for 6 ELE Male TS ae 

grown-ups, too. bureau, now six years old, and handling 
the biggest kind of big problems. This 

66 a % - 5 a 4 Z is a record of events that can scarcely be 

Nobody’s Boy is one of the supreme heart- ceed th’ dee cette eae 

interest stories of all time, which will make stamp of authenticity through the au- 


thor’s close touch with the service. 


Waitful Watching. By James L. Ford. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

A clever satire on the present War and 
Uncle Sam’s part in it. The scene is 
At All Bookstores | laid in Dame Europa’s School, and among 
the various scholars a bitter fight 


CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY is being waged. Sam goes to Madam 


Columbia’s Mercantile Academy across 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK the pond and has General Bigbusiness 
for his favorite professor. 
Worth of a Girl, The. By Bertha 


; . Pratt King. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
it will have an importance and value out Towards an Enduring Peace. By Ran- | pany. 


you happier and better. 


4 Colored Illustrations. $1.25 net. 














of all proportion to nearly the entire dolph S. Bourne. American Association | That the ‘modern girl is offered great 
corpus of war literature up to this time. for International Conciliation. | opportunities in the way of education as 
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DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR 


HESE wonderful love poems by Mrs. Browning are here given a 
worthy setting, and their beauty enhanced and visualized by the 
artistic and sympathetic photogravures. Adelaide Hanscom Leeson 

has surpassed all her previous high ideals, and has produced in these pictures 
an atmosphere both true to nature and in entire harmony with the spirit of 
the poems. While the photogravures, which are the best product of that art 
of reproduction, are made from photographs of living models, there is nothing 
of the photographic in these beautiful illustrations. So deeply have the models 
felt the spirit of Mrs. Browning’s great work, that they have seemingly en- 
tered into the personality of the author, making the poem live in a way never 
before accomplished. 















































Bound in Hand-modeled Art Ooze Leather, with Gold 
Leather, boxed, $12.00 net. ’. Stamping; boxed, $10.00 net. 
Buckram, $6.00 net. Size 7% x 11. 





THE LIFE OF REALITY 


The announcement of a new book by J. Herman Randall is an important event in the 
literary world. Dr. Randall firmly believes that a real life is possible to every man, and 
in this book he points out the sources and nature of that reality for which, since the world 
began, every soul, either consciously or unconsciously, has been seeking. ‘The titles of 
Dr. Randall’s books follow: 
Humanity at the Cross-Roads A New Philosophy of Life 

The Culture of Personality. 


~ Size 5% x 7%. Cloth, $1.50 net; Leathercraft, $3.50 net. 


Man’s Undeveloped Powers The Power of Suggestion 
Mind and Body The Supreme Victory 
The Rebirth of Religion The Real God 


The Subconscious Mind 
Size 454 x 7. Boards, 60 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net. 











LITTLE BUILDERS 


BY DOROTHY GREENSIDE. With Foreword by RALPH WALDO TRINE 


JUTE BUILDERS 


Wew Zap Jali % Chikinor 


Mr. Trine says: “Life is of our own making. To make it as we would have it, 
is surely the part of the wise and of the happy. Truly, therefore, children 
throughout the world should be happy to learn, and mothers should be very happy 
to teach them, that their lives are to be of their own making—that they are building 
their lives by the thoughts they entertain.” 


Size 5 x 7%. Boards, 75 cents net. 








HEROIC LEGENDS BOYS AND GIRLS AT HOME 


By AGNES CROZIER HERBERTSON 


This handsome volume contains a capital col- 
lection of grand old legends, which all children 
should know as they know “Jack the Giant- 
killer” and “Red Riding Hood.” These tales have 
never before been presented in such an attractive 
form. They are retold by Agnes Crozier Her- 
bertson, an author who is an established favorite 
in the nursery. -She tells them in a way that will 
charm young people; and Helen Stratton’s beau- 
tiful illustrations are instinct with the spirit of 
old romance. 16 colored plates. 


Entirely new this year. 
This wonderful book of 
pictures, stories and verses, 
with 200 illustrations, many 
of which are in full colors, 
is the high-water mark in 
children’s literature. It pre- 
sents the greatest value 
offered in the way of a 
gift book for boys and 
girls. Ninth year of issue. 


814x1l. Boards, $1.25 Net. 
614 x 834. Cloth, $1.50 Net. Cloth, $2.00 Net. 


220 East 23d Street, New York 
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compared with those given to her an- 
cestors, and that she ought to take far 
more advantage of them than she does is 
the author’s firm conviction. She does 
not blame the girl but rather tries to 
make her and those who are responsible 
for her upbringing realize how much more 
might be gotten from life that is worth- 
while, if one only does not refuse to re- 
main blind to advantages. 


A Masterpiece 


This New Strong 
Powerful Book 


By ROBERT W. 


SERVIC 


His “Spell of the Yukon” gripped the 
hearts of two great nations. But far and 
away above any other work inspired by the 
war stands this epic verse— 


hymes of a 
ed Cross Man 


(FIRST PRINTING 50,000) 





Walt Mason: His Book. With an intro- 
duction by Irvin S. Cobb. Barse and 
Hopkins. $1.00. 

The great cheerer of homely folks has 
here some of his prose-poems in a 
daintily-made volume. The work de- 
serves the form, and many more readers 
the world over will smile or sigh when 
they use this little book. It is a work 
full of real heart-throbs. 





Why War. By Frederic C. Howe. 

Mr. Howe seeks to show how the real 
causes of the great European War are 
not to be found in the ambitions of 
princes or the struggle of peoples to up- 
hold national honor, but rather in the 
| economic changes and developments that 
carry financiers into foreign lands there 
to accumulate money and to acquire 
through special privilege and concessions 
the ground on which to build up vast for- 
tunes. Behind the financiers stand the 
diplomats and the secret forces working 
between the two are at the root of most 
of the trouble that arises to confront a 
country with war. 

It is a new theory and is admirably 
explained by a man who is a practical 
student of economic and sociologic prob- 
lems. 





“For through it all like horror runs 

The red resentment of the guns. 

And you yourself would mutter when 

You took the things that once were men, 
And sped them through that zone of hate 
To where the dripping surgeons wait; 

And wonder, too, if in God’s sight 

War ever, ever can be right.” 


Yule-Tide in Many Lands. By Mary P. 
Pringle and Clara A. Urann. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shephard Company. 

Christmas as observed in many lands 
is made the subject of this compilation. 
Christmas in England, Germany, Scanda- 
navia, Russia, France and Italy is de- 
scribed, with illustrations that add much 
to the text. There are both prose and 
| poetry in the book, which is decidedly 
comprehensive. 


Cloth, Net $1.00 Flexible Leather, Net $1.25 


Service’s earlier verses, entitled “The 
Spell of the Yukon” and “Ballads of a 
Cheechako,” have traveled around the 
world, and the sale has passed the half- 
million mark. If you have not read them 
you will want to. Published in the same style 
as above and at the same prices. 


The New Note in Russian 
Literature 


HERE is a distinctly new note in 

| Russian literature—and it is that 

of the people. Maxim Gorky voices 

| it in “Confessions;” Stephen Graham 

gives it full cry in “The Way of Martha 

and the Way of Mary;” and it has re- 

cently been expressed in a short story 

published in “The Saturday Evening 
Post.” 

When from three such divided sources 
the same note is uttered that note he- 
comes significant. 
| Nor is the strength of this new note 
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based on such foundations alone. These 
three examples are taken almost at ran- 
dom from a number of such instances. 
True, Stephen Graham interprets the real 
Russia with a sympathy that few other 
writers have expressed, certainly no Eng- 
lish writer before, though Graham him- 
self has unusual Russian ties. Gorky is 
a writer of the people, but to catch this 
deep-swelling accompaniment in a short 
story written by an Englishman is still 
more significant. 

The fact shows the new direction. 

Merryman’s “Sower,” not so long ago, 
expressed the last idea in progress so far 
as Russian ideals had gone. In that book 
the writer uses the nobleman, going about 
his estates disguised, alleviating the suf- 
fering of his peasants, doing good when- 
ever possible, loved as the doctor he posed 
to be, hated as the nobleman-owner the 
peasants scarcely ever saw, attacked in 
his own castle on account of this hatred 
and saved only by his appearance in the 
garb of the beloved doctor—after which 
he must escape for his life and live in 
exile in England, his foes now being not 
the peasantry, but the nobility and Czar- 
dom generally, which would not stand for 
his active interest in the good of the 
peasants upon his estates. 

Again a wonderful picture of Russian 
life, and certainly one of the most fasci- 
nating ever presented, was written by the 
anonymous author of “The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.” This book is_ entitled 
“Moonglade,” and the sub-title might well 
be “The Land of Things as They Should 
Be,” for this story is as satisfactory as a 
fairy tale in its account of the old castle, 
where the new wife gets lost by taking 
a wrong turn in the corridor and wan- 
ders up and down stone stairways and 
cobwebby rooms, while dusk and snow 
settle outside, and where she finds her- 
self after hours of wandering just as 
unexpectedly back in the corridors hot 
with steam heat and odorous with fresh 
flowers; and where the great aim of the 
nobility is to better the peasantry. Even 
in this tale, however, the peasants are 
restless. The owner of the estate must 
combat with his influence the preaching 
of a student who finds his way to this 
far corner of Russia’s vast estate. 

Tolstoi struck such an entirely differ- 
ent note that he must be passed over. 
Tolstoi was for seeking the religious note 
in every sort and condition of man. 

This strange new cry out of the East 
is that of the awakening of a people. 
The world has been threatened with Slav 
influence so long that to speak of Russia’s 
awakening is to return to the antiquities. 
The awakening most people have in mind 
for Russia is that of an arousing of the 
country to her vast size, her native riches, 
her possibilities of using these. This 
awakening is that of a people long sub- 
ject coming into their own life. Its pio- 
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A Shopping List of Selected Gift Books 


TEAR THIS PAGE OUT AND TAKE IT TO THE STORE WITH YOU 


The Mary Frances Story-Instruction Book by Jane Eayre Fryer 


The Mary Frances Garden Book The Mary Frances Sewing Book 


Actually teaches children in a_ delightful The “Thimble People” come to life and 
way how to grow their favorite flowers and teach Mary Frances all the different stitches 
vegetables. Instils a love of all nature. and how to make many kinds of clothes. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Housekeeper The Mary Frances Cook Book 


Mary Frances learns to become a good Aunty Rolling Pin, Mr. Toaster Man and 
housekeeper under the guidance of her lit- other Kitchen Folk show Mary Frances 
tle friends of the household. how to prepare simple meals. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net Illustrated. $1.20 net 


The Mary Frances First Aid Book 


By the story method it teaches children what to do in case of accident or illness. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Stories to Tell the Children The World’s Sweetest Story 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus 


By Rev. Jesse Ly wan Ht ripuT, D.D. By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurtsut, D.D. 
The complete story from Genesis to Reve : A , 
lation told in language that interests both Equally attractive to children and_ their 
old and young. Recommended by ail de- elders. A most appealing account of the 
nominations. life of our Saviour. 


Illustrated. $1.50 Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A Treasure for the Country 
Dweller 


e 
Successful Farming 
By Frank D. GarpNner 
A thoroughly practical handbook 
explaining the latest methods in 
all branches of farming for all 
sections of the country. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net 


Over 200 Titles to Choose from 


Winston’s Handy Classics 


Flexible leather bindings at the 
price of cloth books, containing 
the best works of the best au- 


A Dainty Gift 


Little Children 


of the thors in handy pocket form. 


Luxembourg 


Ask for complete list of titles. 
Ilhistrated. 75 Cents per volume 


Superb Romantic History 
Story of the Tower of 
London 


By Rene Francis 
A large beautiful book, illus- 


trated with 20 collotypes. Size 
10x12™ inches. 


$5.00 net 


By Herpert Apams 


ae : ‘ G ONS 
To Interest All Modern Women vtec 


Notable Women of History 


By Wituis J. Apsporr 


A real contribution to the ad- 

vancement of woman, and an Illustrated. 50 Cents 

appropriate giit. net 
Illustrated. $2.40 


A beautiful story, tell- 
ing how the children 
of Paris reflect the 
noble spirit of France. 





Two New Books for Thoughtful Readers on Important National Problems 


Poverty and Riches Fore-Armed ! 


3y Scott Nearinc, Pu.D. By Captain GRANVILLE Fortescue 
Presents a plan to abolish poverty, sup 
ported by an array of facts and arguments 
that are sure to arouse interest and dis 
cussion. 


Describes the military systems of the world’s 
chief nations, and presents a plan for the 
adequate defense of the United States. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net $1.00 net 
For Home Travellers The Old Favorite 


Best and Latest 
French Canada and the 
St. Lawrence 


By J. Caster, Hopkins 


Lorna Doone 


By R. D. Biackmore 


Auction Under 
the Laws of 1915 


By Mitton C. Work A mentions gift edition of a 
“hte me famous novel appropriate for all 
wv wong mg ew lovers of fiction. > two vol 
Je Be a it ex umes, with 51  photogravures. 
ang i Beautifully decorated cloth bind 
$1.00 net ing 

$5.00 


A very interesting book, ex- 
quisitely printed and bound. 


Illustrated with 25 photo 
gravures. $3.00 


Enduring Gifts that Breathe the Christmas Spirit 


The International ClearNUtype 
Teachers’ Bible No. 8170 


Newest of thé 600 International Bibles 
The one most likely to please everybody. Recommended by all denominations as the 
New, large, clear type, complete teacher's best single-volume illustrated book of its 
helps. Overlapping leather covers. kind. Library Buckram Binding. 


International Bible Dictionary 
By Rev. F. N. Perovset, D.D. 


coos ea 
$2.25 $2.40 net 


These Books can be seen in good stores. If you don’t find th i 
bookseller, for free examination, oy: Tw 9 Rig tek ume Ogle 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ANswer TO “WHAT CAN I DO MOTHER?” is rounp 1n 
THE ‘“‘SOMETHING-TO-DO”’ BOOKS 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 


By Florence Orville Size, 9 13-16 x 12 inches. Price, 35 cents 

Ten sheets of constructive designs printed on beautiful colored stock. The 
designs are to be colored as directed, cut out and pasted together, making artistic 
and useful objects. Explicit directions are given. 


BEAUTIFUL GREETINGS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 
By Florence Orville Price, 35 cents 
The book contains ten sheets of beautifully toned paper on which are printed 
designs of greeting cards. There are two each for Birthday, Easter, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Christmas and New Year’s. For each card there is a specially designed 
envelope to be cut out and’ pasted together. Both cards and envelopes are to be 
hand colored. 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS FOR CHILDREN TO DRESS 


By Mary Nye Marshall Size 10x 12% inches Price, 35 cents 
This book contains four beautiful dolls printed on heavy bristol stock, with 
three dresses, and hats for each. The dresses are fastened on with interlocking 
device. Handsomely printed in full colors. 
PLAYTHINGS 
I CAN MAKE 
By Helen A. Sage 


Size, 11x13 inches 


Size, 9 13-16 x 12 inches. 





TOY ANIMALS 
BOOKS THAT 1 CAN MAKE 


WILL AMUSE THE By Helen A. Sage 
CHILDREN IN Size, 11x13 inches 


Price, 35 cents The Making of Toy Animals Price, 35 cents 


Twelve pages of The Making of Toys, Painting, This book contains 
ages ‘ - 
. : a See Ra ee i yictures ot toy ani- 
kindergarten models Cutting and Paper Construc- wee» Two took a 
of playthings, printed tion be pasted on the back 
‘ tT . ° ° ° ° ~ 2 ; 
in colors. The prob- Peg Printing, Block Printing after which the ani- 
lems involved in con- : fae 5 ate eas ° ; 
. oa “ Bare Picture Building, Book Making —_ ries stand ous 
structing these mod- : S 1e designs are sim- 
lalancina R ‘ ale . ‘ 

els are more advanced | Balancing Birds and Animals ple kindergarten mod- 
than in “Toy Ani- | Sewing in Cloth and Paper, etc. | els that any child can 
mals.” cut out. 


MOTHER GOOSE TABLEAUX 


By Mary Nye Marshall Price, 35 cents 
On the back of this book is a stage in which slits are to be cut as directed. Into 
these slits are to be inserted the littke Mother Goose figures, printed in full colors, 
which the child is to cut out. 


By Florence Orville Size of package, 1044 x 123% inches Price, 60 cents 
Occupation in peg printing and paper construction. Designs of interesting and 
useful objects are printed on paper of different colors, and the colored decorations 
are to be applied by means of pegs of different shapes and sizes, which are used 
like- a rubber stamp. 


YARNS FOR CHILDREN TO SEW AND READ 


By Elisabeth Colborne Size of package, 744x117 inches Price, 60 cents 
A clever little story illustrated with pictures drawn with a system of dots and 
dashes, to be worked with the colored yarns which are supplied. 


USEFUL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN THE MAGIC BALANCE BOOK 
TO MAKE By Elizabeth Colborne 


By Florence Orville Size of package, 94 x 14% Price, 60 cents 
, . - 4 P This book contains pictures of birds 
Size of package, 11x15 inches. Price, $1.00 144 animals in full colors. The reverse 
This outfit contains a book of designs side of each is printed in outline to be 
printed on specially made cloth, ten cork colored with the set of colored crayons 
printing blocks, each with a different de- supplied. The two halves of each bird or 
sign, a set of water-color paints and animal when cut out and pasted together 
brush, and the ribbons with which to with the weight (which is supplied) in 
complete the object. the tail, will balance. 


Size, 10x 12% inches 
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neers are beggars, poor musicians, cob- 
blers, tenders of a few sheep, forest 
dwellers, people living in izbas of logs 
with one room, people worshiping in far- 
off churches, strangely built and old, and, 
most of all, people wandering from one 
end of the vast kingdom to another in 
search of—what?—in search of the way 
men live, what they believe in, what can 
be right, how real happiness can be ob- 
tained. 

This is the awakening. 

It is not rebellion; it is search. 

It is the opening of millions of eyes, 
an asking of millions of questions, a per- 
fect willingness to put aside comfort, 
riches, anything but a getting at truths 
at the root of life. 

The Russian peasant has lived slow and 
submissive; through the whole mass now 
runs the question “why?” Not so much 
why are we not rich? why has the noble- 
man all and we nothing? but why is life 
so? what must we believe? how is my life 
related to others and how are all others 
related to the divine? 

And they fall on some weird answers. 
Gorky needs only to be read to see what 
he thinks and puts into the mind of the 
peasant. Tolstoi, too, stands out boldly 
here. Graham declares that the peas- 
ant’s faith is to affect that of the whole 
world. The Eastern church, he says, kept 
many old truths untarnished; these it can 
give out again. The Eastern, or Russian, 
view, he announces, lacks the materialism 
of the West; it can heal Western ma- 
terialism with its touch. For the dis- 
tinctive quality of this note, it should 
have been said earlier, is religious. 

Graham gives an object lesson on the 
differences between East and West in an 
appendix to “The Way of Martha and 
the Way of Mary,” in which he compares 
Eastern and Western views of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. 

“ ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God... 
take no thought for the morrow’ . . . has 
Eastern accentuation. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day thereof’ is taken by the West as 
a cynical utterance.” 

“Ask and it shall be given unto you,” 
the West has believed. . . . The East has 
taken rather “Seek, and ye shall find. 
By their fruits ye shall know them.” This 
criterion the West has adopted. The 
East . . . never curses the barren. 

“The West has allowed its eyes to rest 
on the parable of the talents, but the East 
has had more appreciation of ‘The first 
shall be last, and the last first.’ 

“So two churches,” ends Graham, “com- 
bine to make one truth—for it is a re- 


| ligious restlessness which moves the 


Russian people, that is, religious taken in 
its broadest sense, meant to cover every 
grouping of man toward the Source of 
Things, the relations of age to age, of 
man to man; the secrets of life, of en- 
deavor, endurance and achievement. It 
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is into these great truths the Russian 
peasant peers. His broadening vision will | 
furnish new light to Russia and to the | 
world.” | 

The story of this search is the new 
note in Russian literature. 


Edward Howard Griggs 


By y ie George Becht 


P among the foothills of Cherry | 
[ Mountain Range, New Hampshire, 

on a high, rounded, spruce-covered | 
knoll, stands a plain wooden structure 
which serves as the “Study” or summer 
workshop of Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. | 
Half a mile below on the main-traveled | 
road leading from Twin Mountain to 
Whitefield and Jefferson is the comforta- 
ble farm-house of his Glen Hill Farm; 
and near by is the big red barn where | 
the summer crops are stored, and where | 
the horses and cattle are sheltered from | 
the cold and biting blasts of a New Eng- 
land winter. 

Standing on the porch of the “Study” 
on a summer’s day, one hears coming up | 
from below through the clear and vibrant 
air the prattle and laughter of the chil- | 
dren playing on the lawn, and now and 
again the roar and rumble and “chug, 
chug” of a motor car as it rolls past with 
its: load of tourists on their way to or 
from the White Mountain region. Here, 
too, one looks across the intervening hills 
and valleys and beholds Mt. Lafayette, 
Mt. Agassiz, and the Twins with their 
bluish-gray backs lifted high above the | 
surrounding landscape, and when the day 
draws to a close and the westering sun 
sinks to his rest behind the darkening 
hills, from th sntage ground one looks 
upon a changing s<y, bright and luminous 
“with the last steps of day” as it dis- 
solves into a riot of beautiful colors that 
range from mellowing gold and re 
through all the delicate tints and tones to 
the overarching blue of night. 

In such an environment Mr. Griggs 
takes his vacation, though with his sum- 
mer days all too full with heavy hours of 
work in preparing material for his books | 
and lectures, it is a change of vocation, 
rather than a vacation. 

The “Study” is an ideal place for hard, 
intensive work, and equally conducive to 
quiet restfulness and relaxation. On the 
hottest days a delightful breeze passes 
through its open doors and windows, and | 
near by a clump of murmuring pines and | 
balsams exhales a wealth of fragrant in- | 
cense. The structure is simple in design 
and substantial in construction. The 
wood-lot adjoining the farm furnished the 
lumber, and from field and meadow came 
the stones for the foundation and the tall 
chimney with its uniquely designed wide- 
mouthed fireplace. 

The furnishings bespeak the elemental 
democracy so characteristic of Mr. Griggs’ | 
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By the author of 


“ME”’ 





ia 


# MARION 
A Sister of “Me” 


This is the Life-Story of MARION, SISTER of “ME,” a 
girl who goes far—Montreal, Boston, New York, “Bohemia,” 
clinging to her ideals as artist, model, friend of men, wife of 
one. 


Are you among the thousands who read and enjoyed 
“ME”? If so, you will be charmed with this new novel by the 


' same author. 


The story is throughout by turns, amusing, tragical and 
thrilling. Always it is realistic to an extraordinary degree. It 
reveals the facts in the girl’s life with a candor and sincerity 
that grip the reader’s interest and hold it to the end. 


Thirty illustrations by Henry Hutt. 
$1.35 net. 


W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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FINE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


— BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ——— 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


By MARY H. NORTHEND. 
Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 

Describes charmingly, and yet from 
a practical point of view, Pergolas, 
Tea-houses, Entrances, Bird Baths, 
Paths, Sun Dials, Fountains, Pools, 
Garden Pottery and Steps, how to 
make them and how to place them. 


THE COUNTS OF GRUYERE 


By MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


The story of the most picturesque 
little state in Switzerland, delightfully 
written and intensely interesting. 





THE MEMOIRS OF A 
WHITE ELEPHANT 


By JUDITH GAUTIER. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 


A fascinating history of the Great 
White Elephant in Siam. 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 
Illustrated in color. $1.50 net. 


Bluebeard, Little Red Riding Hood 
and Cinderella in the form of delight- 
ful plays for children. 


THE BABY BOOK 


By ELEANOR TAYLOR Mac- 
MILLAN. 


Illustrated in color. $2.25 net. 


For a record of every event in the 
baby’s life. Beautifuly illustrated. 





THE CROSS OF 
HEART’S DESIRE 


By GERTRUDE PAHLOW. 
$1.30 net. 
A tale of triumphant love and cour- 


THE FAR CRY 


By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT. 
$1.25 net. 


Love and adventure in the island 
of the South Seas. 


THE VINTAGE 


By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES, 
Author of “The Geranium Lady.” 


$1.00 net. 


A deeply moving story of the Civil 
War and Lincoln. 


FIC TION 


THE PINE TREE 


By TAKEDA IZUMO. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The first translation into English of 
the greatest Japanese drama, with an 
essay on the Japanese theatre. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


By TALBOT F. HAMLIN. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 


How to enjoy and to know 
and bad architecture 
around us every day. 


good 
as we see it 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THE RUBY STORY BOOK 


By PENRHYN W. COUSSENS. 
Illustrated in color by Maxfield Par- 
trish. $1.50 net. 


Tales of courage and heroism from 
all countries and ages. 


THE GOLDEN CITY 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


A thrilling story of the adventures 
of a boy and a man in unknown 
Guiana. 


HEROES OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By OLIVER CLAY. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The stories of the men and women 
of the Revolution. 





AFTERWARDS 


By KATHLYN RHODES. 
$1.35 net. 
An extraordinary first chapter and 
an even better ending. 


THE HOUSE OF WAR 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of “Veiled Women,” etc. 
$1.25 net. 

A romance of Turn, Christian and 
native of Asia Minor today, where 
races, religions and traditions are 
struggling through peace and war to- 
ward a new development. 


THE SHIFTING SPELL 


By SIR LESLIE PROBYN. 
$1.35 net. 
A pleasant story of English country 
life today. 





SS 


4| whole philosophy of life and teaching. 


| There is no elaborate decoration or orna- 
| mentation; no cluttering of useless fur- 
| niture; nothing for show, but everything 
| beautiful in simplicity and rich in utility 
| and inspiration. A few comfortable 

chairs invite to rest and meditation; a 
| long, plain, heavy, unpainted table is for 

work, and a long wooden couch built 
| along one side of the room with its com- 
| plement of balsam pillows wooes one to 
an afternoon nap. Ranged around on 
every side of the room are rows and rows 
| of books. Thumb-tacked upon the plain 
| board walls are pictures and mottoes in 


| | the selection of which is reflected the 


spirit of the man who has wrought so 
powerfully in book and lecture during the 
past decade. From the stone mantel 
Dante looks down with sweet benignity. 
His is the place of honor in the study; 
and Mr. Griggs is unquestionably the 
ripest and ablest interpreter of the great 
Florentine. Looking along the walls one 
sees in turn the face of the saintly St. 
Francis, the finely featured Stevenson, 
the optimistic Browning, the stately and 
methodical Kant, the clear-cut features of 
Goethe, the Christian artist Leonardo, 
and the scholarly Erasmus. A _ photo- 
graph of Rodin’s “The Thinker” is there, 
and simple copies of “The Dance of the 
Nymphs,” “Psyche,” “Notre Dame,” “A 
Rodentore;” and other copies of the best 
things in sculpture and painting make 
their unconscious appeal. Favorite quo- 
tations—some on printed cards, others 
| written on slips of paper—have their 
places on the walls. 

Even a slight acquaintance with Mr. 
| Griggs’s life and work shows how sig- 
| nificantly these selected vagrant thoughis 
| reveal his character. Though he has un- 

flagging zeal and marvelous capacity for 
| work, yet he balances himself wisely, for 
Goethe speaks to him from the wall, say- 
ing by way of admonition that “unquali- 
fied activity of whatever kind leads at 
last to bankruptcy.” Mr. Griggs dares to 
advance boldly in his work as a publie 
teacher, because Amiel daily reminds him 
that “the man who insists upon seeing 
with perfect clearness before he decides, 
never decides. Accept life and you must 
accept regret.” Accept life—the whole of 
life as it is and daily integrate its best 
| expressions into an increasingly higher 
| ideal. This is his theme, and with this as 
| his text Edward Howard Griggs has car- 
| ried hope, encouragement, aspiration and 

inspiration to the thousands who have 
| read his books or listened to his lectures. 
The program for a summer day at Glen 
| Hill Farm is rich in its yieldings. Break- 
| fast at seven; a free hour with the chil- 
| dren; a conference with the farmer as to 

the details of work to be done; then a 

ramble over the lower ranges of the wild 

lot; and then to the “Study” to read or 
write, as the spirit prompts; dinner at 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons—Holiday Books 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, ETC. 


The Melancholy Tale of “Me’’: My Remembrances 


By E. H. SoTHERN. Illustrated $3.50 net 


With Americans of Past and Present Days 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, the French Ambassador to the United States and Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps $1.50 net 
Poe’s Helen 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net 


The Passing of The Great Race By Mapison Grant. 
With a Foreword by HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. Maps. 


By T. H. S. Escort. 


$2.00 


Great Victorians $3.50 


THE WAR IN EUROPE 


The Pangerman Plot Unmasked 


BERLIN’S FORMIDABLE PEACE-TRAP OF THE DRAWN GAME. 
By ANDRE CHERADAME. With an introduction by LoRD CROMER. 


General Joffre and His Battles 
By RAYMOND RECOULY (CAPTAIN X). 


Financial Chapters of the War 
By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES, Financial Editor of The Evening Post. 


Maps. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS 


The Navy as a Fighting Machine 


By REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE. $2.00 


Our First War in Mexico 
By FARNHAM BISHOP. With illustrations and map. 


The Free Man and the Soldier 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
$1.40 


$1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Book About the Theater 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 


A Sheaf: 


Studies in Gardening 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


Essays AND SKETCHES. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Illustrated. 


GIFT BOOKS 


The Black Arrow’ By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Illustrated in color by N. C. WYETH. $2.25 net 


New Cartoons By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. $2.50 net 


The Clan of Munes 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE WONDERFUL NEW TRIBE OF FAIRIES DISCOVERED BY 
FREDERICK JUDD WAUGH. 47 pictures. $2.50 net 


In Dickens’s London 
By F. HoPpKINSON SMITH. New edition at lower price. 


Baby’s Journal 


Illustrated in color by BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


$2.00 


Our Hispanic Southwest. 


By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. With illustrations by the author. $2.50 


Hawaii: SceNEs AND IMPRESSIONS. 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD. Illustrated. $1.50 
POETRY 


Poems’ By ALAN SEEGER. 


The Cycle’s Rim: Sonnets To ONE DROWNED AT SEA. 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN. 


$1.25 net 


$1.00 net 








noon, after which the children may join 
in a walk to the “Study;” a half-hour’s 
romp on the veranda and among the 
growing pines which they have planted, 
and they scamper down the hill with their 
cheery good-byes to continue their play 
on the lawn and meadow. 

If the visitor is wise, he will ask Mr. 
Griggs to read aloud some favorite 
poems. He will experience the delight- 
ful pleasure suggested in Longfellow’s 


|} verse: 


“Then choose from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice; 

And add to the rhyme of the poet 
The music of thy voice.” 


Whether it be Browning, Tennyson, 


| Kipling or Wilde, there is a charm about 
| the reading that carries with it an inter- 


pretation born of the reader’s depth of 


| appreciation and fine feeling. 


The discussion and conversation that 


| follow for an hour range over a variety 
| of subjects. 
| until the call for supper floats up from 
| the farm-house. 


Then comes serious work 


Supper over, a climb to 
the hill again to watch the glories of the 


| sunset from the porch until the twilight 
| deepens round. The lamp is lighted and, 
| if the night be cool, a fire blazes in the 
open hearth and the work goes on. 


Another day a long drive takes in Beth- 


| lehem and Bretton Woods, with a stop 


at noon on the shore of Profile Lake, 
where for an hour we look up at the Old 


| Man of the Mountain so vividly described 


in Hawthorne’s story of “The Great Stone 
Face.” Mr. Griggs has given us in a bit 


| of his own verse a striking and compell- 
| ing picture of this miracle of Nature: 


THE GREAT STONE FACE. 
Stern, grave and silent, majestically he broods 


| Above the lake and forests stretched below, 


Not answering the call of human voices 
That shallow in laughter or deep in awestruck 
tones 


| Sound o’er the lake and wake the echoing 


hills. 
Projecting from the mountains’ naked front, 


| As reaching out to meet on equal terms 


And with a calmer strength the onrushing 
storms. 

Hlarsh as the granite of the mountain heights, 

Yet smoothed as by the flow of living waters 

That round the boulders on the eternal slopes. 

Gigantic in the strength of even brow 

And long, firm nose above the hard, rude chin; 

Yet open lips, just parted, wonderingly, 

As with eternal question, ever asked, 

But never answered by the mind of men. 

The suppressed tenderness but gathering force 

From the hard strength that drives all feeling 
back; 

Inexorable Nature in the pitiless calm, 

Human in depth and might of life reserved, 

As hungering to break the eternal silence 

In one, great, wild, all-voicing, heart-wrung 
ery. 

Such is the Face! Gaze and be silent, Man, 
And learn that in this mystic sculpturing 
Of the Almighty Hand are fused in one 
The two supreme, unanswered mysteries— 
Nature and Man, revealed but unexplained. 


A day in this environment is a delight, 
and a fortnight is a liberal education. 
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Christmas Sugsestions trom te Wanamaker Book Stores 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE AT THESE PRICES 


ILLUSTRATED AND HOLIDAY 
BOOKS 


A Book About the Theatre. By Brander 
Matthews. Illustrated—$3.50 
Poe’s Helen. By Caroline Ticknor. Illustrated 


—$1.50 
The Melancholy Tale of ‘‘Me,’’ My Remem- 
brances, y E. H. Sothern. Illustrated— 


New Cartoons. By Charles Dana Gibson—$2.50 

Prints and Their Makers. Ed. by FitzRoy Car- 
rington—$3.50 

The - Nights. Illustrated by Rene Bull— 


We Discover the Old Dominion. By Louise 
Closser Hale. Illustrated—$2.50 

The Quest of the Quaint. By Virginia Robie. 
Illustrated—$2 

From the Deep Woods to Civilization. By 
Charles A. Eastman. LIllustrated—$2 

The Wonder of Work. By Joseph Pennell. 
Illustrated—$2 

Saints and Their Emblems. By Maurice and 
Wilfred Drake—$10 

Practical Book of Early American Arts and 
Crafts. By H. D. Eberlein and Abbott 
McClure. Illustrated—$6 

Practical Book of Architecture. By C. Matlack. 
Illustrated—$6 

Vanished Towers and Chimes of Flanders. By 
George Wharton Edwards. Illustrated—$5 

The Book of Boston. By Robert Shackleton. 
Illustrated—$2 

Raemaker’s Cartoons—$5 

Mount — By Paul Wilstach. Illustrated 


—$2 

The Art of Rodin. By Judith Cladel. Illus- 
trated—$4.50 

American Pictures and Their Painters. By 
Lorinda M. Bryant. Illustrated—$2.75 

World Voices. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. LIllus- 
trated—$2 

Salt Water Poems and Ballads. By John Mase- 
field. Illustrated—$2 

Spoon River Anthology. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
Illustrated—$2 

Famous Painters of America. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. Illustrated—$2.50 

The New Interior. By Hazel H. Adler. [Illus- 
trated—$3.50 

The Mysterious Stranger. By Mark Twain. 
Illustrated —$2 

Practical Basketry. By Anna A. Gill. LIllus- 
trated—$1. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Portraits of the ’Seventies. By Right Hon. 
G. W. E. BRussell—$3.75 

Great Victorians. By T. H. Escott—$3.50 

The Diary of James Gallatin. Edited by Count 
Albert Gallatin—$1.75 

The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. 
Beveridge. 2 vols. Illustrated—$8 

Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. Edited By 
Rosamund Gilder. Illustrated—$3.50 

The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton.  [Illus- 
trated—$3.50 

Fyodor Dostoevsky: A Critical Study. By 
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if ittle Boy's evelids were heavy with slumber, 
PS tut the expertancy of the morrow’s joys would 
not let them close, so he begged of me a story. 

The one J told him ends in this wise: “And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heauenly host praising God, and saving,“Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will tomard men.’” 

When J had finished he said,“Daddy, F like that 
one, and it’s trure—not make-belieore—isn't it?” 

“Yes, Little Bou,” I replied, “Daddy knows 
it’s true, because, when the sweet Babe in the 
story grew up, Ge became a King, and Ge made 
| only one law which Ge called Dove, and every 
ii one who joined His kingdom and obeyed the lam 
Ly received a uery precious gift ralled Poare—the 
ii Peace the angels sang about in the story. Daddy 
ii knows the story’s true—he joined the kingdom 
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long aga and received the gift.” 
“What is Peace, Daddy?” asked the boy, and ‘ 
J answered,“ Pearce is when every one loves every : 
one else—just as you and J love each other— ‘ 
that’s Prare.” 
Chen, ag the tired eyelids began to droop and ri 
7. flicker, Little Boy said, “I know if everybody : 
fl 7 loved rach other that way, there couldn't never be i 
any more wars, and little boys’ papas mouldn’t 
4 hane to shoot and kill rach other, would they, 
3 


Daddy?” J answered, “No, child, the Law of 
Love wouldn't allow it.” 


—WILL P. SNYDER. 
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Pay Ooor ts on the latch tonight, : 
e Ghe hearth fire is aglow. td 3 
3 seem to hear swift passing feet- <j ; 
Ghe Christ Child m the snow. ; i 
EN heart is open wide tonight ee 
For stranger, kith or kin. i ae 

JI would not bar a single door 
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From “The Romance of a Christmas Card” 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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The “Folks Back Home’ 


By Norma Bright Carson 


HEN the days begin to grow, 
And we feel a hint of snow, 
And Thankgiving Day’s proclaimed throughout the land; 
Then in our hearts we know 
That no matter where we go, 
There is always one sure trip that we have planned: 


When the shops begin to glow, 
And the lights their glare to throw 


On the toys and boxes done in green and red; 
Then our thoughts with natural flow, 

To the “folks back home” will go, 

And our footsteps thitherward are led. 


For the “folks back home” are best, 

And our way is surely blest, 

When it takes us to the good old home of youth; 
We may stray with heart and feet, 

We may win, or know defeat, 

But in one place we are welcome, of a truth. 


Where a mother’s heart has beat, 
There will be a haven sweet, 
So be glad, oh, you who roam, 


If you have some “folks back home.” 
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Showing the Swamp Angel Just Why a Flower is Rare 


known Nature-Story woman once wrote to an admiring 

lady correspondent just before visiting her: “There are 
two Gene Stratton-Porters. The one you know never was seen 
on land or sea, and never will be. She is a brain, a heart, a 
soul, and a little touch of genius along certain lines. She 
flashes out in the courting chapter of the Cardinal, in the fall- 
ing feather of Freckles, in the Catbird chapter of The Bird 
Book, in Mary’s renunciation in the Rainbow, in Mrs. Com- 
stock’s moth hunt in the Girl (The Girl of the Limberlost), in 
the Bird of the Poets of the Bible book (Birds of the Bible). 
But you must recognize that no one ever saw her, and never 
will. If I could materialize her and show her to you, and to 
your friends, I would be more than proud, but you already 
have her and know her in her books. I am her servant, her 
shell, and I am a very different matter. I am tired and ab- 
sorbed in what I am doing, simply because I am straining every 
nerve for her, for it’s up to me to execute her plans. I most 
face the publishers, and fight for fine paper, type, illustrations 
and cover in order that her work may be suitably reproduced. 
I must think of a thousand essential things in time to get the 
best showing for 
her. I have a home 
to attend to besides, 
and I have no social 
graces nor time to 
cultivate any. I will 
be worn out with my 
trip, and my work, 
and coming hur- 
riedly, for she has 
other important 
work waiting for me 
to do for her. 

I cannot take time 
to pack trunks and 
bring finery to make 
me appear like other 
people. 

Two stipulations 
only I make. I want 
you to see me for 
yourself, before you 
plan to present me 
to your friends. The 
other is that in pre- 
senting me to people 
I must meet in 
knowing you, you do 
not say that I am 
the author of any- 
Searching “ Britton and Brown™ to Identify thing. It scares me 

the Flower From the Medicine Hat stiff, and embar- 


iy A MOOD of semi-pleasantry and confidence the well- 





Gene Stratton~ 
Porter 
As She Really Is 


By Alice M. Long 


rasses me almost to death. So I carry a club and I just kill 
any one who does it. Anyway, if I don’t kill them quite 
dead they never get a second chance. I feel so dreadfully 
foolish taking any credit for anything the other woman 
(Stratton, the self that writes) may do, and, of course, I 
can’t stop to explain to every one that I am not she, and 
must not be confused with her. 

This is modesty, but with it are desire, indomitable 
energy and self-confidence, and as birds, butterflies, plants and 
people alike present themselves to the inspirational love and 
genius of Gene Stratton-Porter for interpretation, she gives to 
the world their richest secrets, their highest ideals. 

While Mrs. Porter is known today as the “Bird Woman,” 
she may well be recognized also as the “humanity woman,” so 
keen is her insight into man’s higher self, as we find it re- 
vealed in her romances. 

Gene Stratton-Porter has been accused of dreaming, soar- 
ing, idealizing. This may be true, yet she never loses sight 
of the common walks of man, the practical side of life. 

One scarcely expects pots and pans to be on intimate terms 
with pencils and pens, but Mrs. Porter, with her remarkable 
versatility and her 
faculty for doing 
well all that she un- 
dertakes, seems to 
be an expert in 
bringing them  to- 
gether. At any rate, 
she keeps them un- 
der the same roof in 
apparent harmony. 
If we were to make 
a guess as to how 
she performs this 
miracle we would 
venture that it is 
by close concentra- 
tion upon each duty 
as it presents itself. 
However, her 
friendly correspond- 
ence throws light 
upon the subject: “I 
got the Stratton 
woman out of com- 
mission for a few 
days,” she confides. 
“Then she bobbed up 
for a week. Now 
Porter (the house- 
wife and mother) is 
on deck again. Por- 
ter cut everything— 


Cutting Seedheads From Osmundaregalis 


Gene Stratton-Porter at home 


Note:—Photographs Copyright by G. B. Monroe 
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didn’t leave an address and went to the city for ten days with 
the dear Girl (daughter). Had such fun it stretched to three 
weeks. Came home to find a bushel of mail from one publish- 
ing house and an outraged editor. So Stratton had to dig in 
and hoe it down for a week. Now that is over, but there are 
thirty-seven Christmas gifts to acknowledge, eleven postals to 
answer and nine business letters, the house to clean, a trip to 
the dentist, hair to be laundered, and then Stratton will come 
into her ink again. I feel it in my bones. 

“Hist! a secret. The Great American Novel!” 

With fine sarcasm Mrs. Porter continues: “All these 
years she has waited for her seniors and superiors and they 
have not written it. Why not out-Howell Howells and do it 
herself? Small job—oceans of time! There are just from 
F to Z of the Bible Encyclopedia to see through yet—a book in 
press to edit, and supervise cover and illustrations, the Moth 
book to get ready—in leisure why not let Stratton go in as a 
time-killer and write the great book? There is one great brim- 
ming well of joy for both members of the firm.” (The book 
referred to is The Harvester.) 

At another time Mrs. Porter wrote to her correspondent: 
“I am going to spend this week canning things. Next, I am 
going fishing.”’ No doubt she went. How else could she have 
pictured so vividly the encounter with the black bass in At the 
Foot of the Rainbow? 

As if these were not sufficient diversions for an author, 
Mrs. Porter further enumerates: “Next comes housecleaning 
and then the settling down to the biggest year’s work I have 
ever attempted.” 

In a later letter this vivacious lady writes: “I am just at 
the finish of all the jobs I had laid out for me and myself this 
fail. I have canned one hundred and seventy cans of fruit, 
made twenty-four glasses of jelly and thirteen bottles of cat- 
sup, re-potted the flowers and got them into the conservatory, 
set eighteen and one-half dozen bulbs for winter, done all the 
housework and cleaned house. 

“The Stratton woman has done nine sections of Ency. 
work and launched the new book, attended the mail and 
planned a new novel.” 

In addition to her ordinary duties, perhaps no other writer, 
man or woman, has used more physical energy in collecting 
material for books than Mrs. Porter has done. Again, quoting 
from her correspondence with reference to one of her Nature 
volumes, we find: “I’m glad you like the book. I put such a 
lot of time and work on it. To look at it no one ever dreams 
of the miles of travel, the dragging through fields and swamps, 
the lugging of heavy cameras and ladders, the hours spent in 
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slopping in chemicals in the dark and the work of the machine. 
I fairly shudder at it and wonder how I ever did it. Anyway, 
it’s done and it looks good to me.” 

The prospect of financial gain fails to lure Mrs. Porter far 
from her beloved meadows, forests and swamps. When at 
times she is persuaded by her publishers to write fiction she is 
simply compromising with the stern arbiters of book fortune. 
But even so, trees burst out into leaf, flowers blossom, moths 
and butterflies flit about and birds carol upon every page of 





The Limberlost Cabin 


these romances. Again, by one of her letters we are enabled 
to verify our statement and to take a peep through the win- 
dow of the author’s real self: 

“The Company are putting out a new leather-bound 
edition of The Song of the Cardinal at $2.50 for the holidays. 
For a seven-year-old that is a heap sight better than being 
dead, and a Nature book, too. I am so glad I stuck to it and 
didn’t let money influence me to do unworthy stuff.” 

Shortly after the appearance of The Harvester, Mrs. Por- 
ter wrote her friend, “Stratton appreciated your letters about 
the book. She is mighty glad you liked it, and from the fact 
that one hundred thousand copies have been printed in two 
months, it appears that others like it also.” 

This little woman, as already intimated, does no half- 
hearted work. She tells her stories not only with pen and 
camera, but with brush as well. Of the Moth Book she writes: 
“T hope you will like the new book. I tried to make the hand- 
somest Nature book ever published. I wanted a fine reserve in 
the cover, glowing beauty in water colors, which I painted my- 
self, and interest in the halftones. Of course, I did my level 
best on the text. I always do, so I hope you will like the com- 
pleted product. At any rate, it’s all mine; make-up, type, 
paper, everything in detail, even cover linings. 

“Everything about the work is going well, and I have 
treated myself to a new automobile and am having a good 
time playing with it.” 
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Despite her strenuous literary life, Mrs. Porter’s nature 
is attuned to the warmest family relations and friendships. 
The persons she puts into her books are sure to be found in 
her heart. “I am mighty glad,” she further confides to her 
correspondent, “that you like all those dear people who helped 
to make my bird book and all other books I write. * * * The 
book is big and filled with birds and those who helped to secure 
them, and I think from the letters I receive that the Deacon, 
Bob and Molly-Cotton are quite as dear to the average reader 
as the birds. If you have What I Have Done With Birds, then 
you will like to know that I am married to the Deacon, Bob is 
the manager of an oil lease on the river where birds seem to 
congregate, and I am the mother of Molly-Cotton.” 

Dear “Molly-Cotton” is now a wife and mother, too, and 
is living far away from the scenes of her early life, but not 
so far that she does not now and then return. Concerning one 
of these visits, Mrs. Porter wrote: “I did absolutely nothing 
while she was here but visit with her. She left yesterday, 
and although the love birds are warbling, and the cyclamen, 
daffodils and freesia of the conservatory have the whole cabin 
steeped in perfume, it is about like a grave. Goodness me, 
how one can love a child!” 

In A Little Story of the Life and Work and Ideals of the 
Bird Woman, published by Doubleday, Page & Company, the 
subject of this sketch gives due credit to her husband’s interest 
in her work in these words: “I dedicated the book (Freckles) 
to my husband, Mr. Charles Darwin Porter, for several reasons, 
the chiefest being 
that he deserved it. 
When word was 
brought me by 
lumbermen of the 
nest of the Black 
Vulture in the Lim- 
berlost, I hastened 
to tell my husband 
the wonderful 
story of the big 
black bird, the 
downy white baby, 
the pale blue egg, 
and to beg back a 
rashly made prom- 
ise not to work in 
t he _  Limberlost. 
Being a_ natural 
history enthusiast 
himself, he agreed 
that I must go; 
but he qualified the 
assent with the 
proviso that no 
one less careful 
than he might ac- 
company me there. 
@., 9 2. Limnber- 
lost_ ‘trip at that 
time was not to be 
joked about. It had 
not been shorn, branded and named. * * * Much of it was 
impenetrable. * * * In its physical aspect it was a treach- 
erous swamp and quagmire filled with every plant, animal and 
human danger known in the worst of such locations in the 
Central States. 

“A rod inside the swamp on a road leading to an oil well 
we mired to the carriage hubs. I shielded my camera in my 
arms and before we reached the well I thought the conveyance 
would be torn to pieces and the horse stalled. At the well we 
started on foot, Mr. Porter in knee boots, I in waist-high 
waders. * * * We forced our way between steaming, fetid 





“Now Get the Tree Right” 


pools, through swarms of gnats, flies, mosquitoes, poisonous 
insects, keeping a sharp watch for rattlesnakes. We sank 
ankle deep at every step, and logs we thought solid broke 
under us. Our progress was a steady succession of prying 





Helping the Wild Sweet Peas to Light 


and pulling each other to the surface. Our clothing was wring- 
ing wet, and the exposed parts of our bodies lumpy with bites 
and stings. My husband found the tree, cleared an opening 
to the great prostrate log, traversed its unspeakable odors for 
nearly forty feet to its farthest recess, and brought the baby 
and egg to the light in his leaf-lined hat. 

“We could endure the location only by dipping napkins in 
deodorant and binding them over our mouths and nostrils. 
Every third day for almost three months we made this trip 
until Little Chicken was able to take wing. 

“Of course, we soon made a road to the tree, grew accus- 
tomed to the disagreeable features of the swamp and con- 
temptuously familiar with its dangers, so that I worked any- 
where in it I chose with other assistance; but no trip was so 
hard and disagreeable as the first. Mr. Porter insisted upon 
finishing the Little Chicken series, so that ‘deserve’ is a poor 
word for any honor that might accrue to him for his part in 
the book.” 

Patient man, indomitable woman! How greatly are we 
indebted to them for a closer acquaintance with the weird 
mysteries of the swamp and its denizens. 

One must tell a story in a more than ordinarily vivid man- 
ner to obtain the attention of the general public to an unpopu- 
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Mrs. Stratton-Porter 
At Limberlost Cabin, Indiana 


lar subject. To Gene Stratton-Porter perhaps more than to 
any other writer credit is due for the almost phenomenal in- 
terest awakened during the past few years in Nature study. 
Through Freckles a multitude of men and women, young and 


old, have made friends with the little “folks” of field and forest. 
Yet, at first, publishers declared that the book would not sell. 
“Cut out the Nature stuff if you want to sell even moderately,” 
they advised. But, as the author states in The Story of Her 
Life and Work, already referred to, “Now, to put in the Nature 
stuff was the express purpose for which the book was written.” 

The result of these differences of opinion was a book, as 
the author tells it, “into which I put all the Nature work that 
came naturally within its scope, and seasoned with little bits 
of imagination and straight copy from the lives of men and 
women I had known intimately, folk who lived in a simple, 
common way with which I was familiar.” 

And it is this very simplicity, this taking us into the lives 
of people and things of remote and humble places and sharing 
with us the knowledge of their joys and griefs, their loves and 
passions, their hopes and aspirations, that lend such charm 
to Mrs. Porter’s works. She will, in our opinion, be wise to 
remain in the domain of Nature and Nature’s people with her 
pen, for it is from these sources that the “Stratton woman” 
brings to us her best. 


Mrs. Porters First Book for 
Children 


By Harry 


TRUE labor 
7. of love is 
Mrs. 


Por- 
ter’s first book for 
children, Morning 


Face, because the 
material in it was 
done primarily for 
the pleasure and 
instruction of a lit- 
tle child whom Mrs. 
Porter loves very 
dearly and who for 
a time lived in Mrs. 
Porter’s home in 
the Cabin in the 
Wildflower Woods. 
Because the little girl constantly brought to her mind Steven- 
son’s lines in “The Prayer,” “Call us up with morning faces” 
and from “The Celestial Surgeon”: 





Gene and Morning Face 


“If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face .. .” 


she came to call the little girl Morning Face. 

From the hour of this little girl’s coming to Mrs. Porter’s 
home she improvised and recited for her amusement rhymes, 
jingles and stories about the flowers, birds and animals sur- 
rounding the Cabin, meanwhile making amusing pictures to 
illustrate them. The stories and the pictures multiplied until 
little Morning Face demanded that they be made into a book 
like Mrs. Porter’s other books. 

While the poems and stories in the book are expressive 
of the playful mood in which Mrs. Porter wrote them, the pic- 
tures represent some of the most difficult and some of the most 
artistic examples of nature photography which Mrs. Porter 
has ever done. 


E. Maule 


One of the longer stories in the book and one which any 
grown person could read with pleasure and profit for the deli- 
cacy of conception and accuracy of natural history is “How the 
Flowers Were Made.” 

A brief quotation from the story will show the beauty of 
imagination and at the same time the underlying truths of 
natural history set forth for the children: 


“You know, Morning Face, that old Mother Nature made 
all the pretty things in the world, so of course she made 
the flowers. You know. too, that the earth is her house, so 
like every woman, she wanted it to be beautiful. In the 
beginning of the world she had plain moss-green carpet for 
her floor, green vines, bushes and trees for her walls, with 
blue, cloud-covered sky for her roof. She had the sun for 
light by day, the moon was her big lamp at night, and 
each little twinkly star was her candle. The winds were 
her man. She had gay color forever shining on the faces 
of the seas and lakes, reflected by the sky, the sun, moon, 
stars and clouds. Sometimes she had a wonderful rainbow 
of light—all stripes of violet, blue, yellow and red; but 
the forests, the fields, and mountains were all some shade 
of green, while the deserts were gray and sand color. 

“Now Mother Nature is perfectly beautiful herself. Her 
hair is yellow as sunshine, her eyes are sky blue, her cheeks 
cloud pink, while she wears a green, silky dress all em- 
broidered in leaves and vines. She knows she is beautiful, 
so she wants her house beautiful also. She likes the sky 
and the water best, because of their color, but she could 
not live there all the time; for each day her work was 
filling the earth with butterflies, birds and animals, so, 
of course, she knew that before very long the little children 
would be coming. 

“So one day she sat looking at her green house with its 
floor and walls all of one color until she cried: ‘Mercy me, 
such a sameness! I wish I could brighten my house up a 
little before my children come.’ She looked at the sky and 
the water a long time, then at the earth; at last, right out 
loud she said it: ‘I really believe I shall try.’ Now, when 
Mother Nature tries to do anything she usually does such 
perfectly wonderful things that it takes us years and years 
to learn how and why she did them. 
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Morning Face 


“She started slowly flying around the world, gathering 
all the exquisite color she could find; big sheets of moon- 
light, starshine and heaps of sea foam. She took sunshine 
where it fell from deepest gold to palest yellow, every blue 
of the sky, armloads of pink and purple clouds with every 
single rainbow she could find. Then she carried them to 


earth, sat down in the midst of the heap, took out her 
scissors and began cutting flower faces from them.” 


- * * 7 * . > . 


“When she began on yellow her eyes were gleaming, her 
lips smiling, her hands flying, because she loved her work 
so well. She had such stacks and heaps of sunshine she 
sifted it all over the forest trees for tree bloom, while she 
heaped it in rough stacks for goldenrod, rolled it in sheets 
from which to cut petals for daisies and sunflowers, and 
patted it into big balls, like small suns, to float on the still 
water for yellow lilies. She made gloves for the foxes and 
had gold slippers all ready for the ladies when they came. 
She shredded gold for the petals of coltsfoot and dande- 
lion, while for the forest floor, for the fields and the moun- 
tains with lavish hand she cut or moulded flowers of gold. 
She laughed as she made violets from the teeny pieces, 
then with her fingers she rolled the very last little scraps 
of all into sprawling, spidery flowers that she stuck on the 
bare branches of witch hazel for November.” 

- . * * - * . > 

“She picked up her shears, intending to fly away to 
bring more colors, when she had the happiest thought in 
all the world. She thought that instead of wearing herself 
out to make all the flowers, it would be better to use what 
she had made for a pattern, and then show each one how 
to go on making more by itself. ‘How foolish of me not 
to have thought of that at first,’ she said. 

“She studied for a long, long time; then she began 
shaping from leaf pulp queer little cups; long cups, round 
cups, flat cups and pods of every kind you ever saw. Then 
she thought out and made seed, round seed, flat seed, winged 
seed, a different kind to fill each cup and pod. She packed 
all of them tight full, put in lots of sweetening so the bees 
and butterflies would come to the flowers, then she closed 
the tiny cups and tucked one away down in the heart of 
every single bloom, so when the petals fell it could go on 
and ripen into good seed to make more flowers. When the 
seed was ripe some fell down on the ground, some shot far 
away with a pop, some drifted on the air like thistledown, 
while some flew on tiny wings with the wind. The seed 
spread all through the forests, over the fields, climbed the 
mountains, crept over long stretches of desert sand, and even 
learned to grow in moss beds on big sheets of ice, away far 
to the north or south where Santa Claus’s reindeers feed. 

“So that is the way, dear heart, the flowers are made; 
but if you pull them, you do not let the seeds tucked in 
their hearts ripen to make more flowers; so after a while 
all the world will turn plain green again, for Mother Nature 
says that if we do not take care of the beautiful things she 
has worked so hard to make for us she will be so pro- 
voked she never, never will make any more. That is true, 
for when we destroy all of anything, she refuses to ever 
make more. I couldn’t even imagine the world without 
flowers, Morning Face, could you?” 
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Gene Stratton~Porter s Books 


in England 


By Sherid an Penrose 


HILE we in America look upon the books of Gene 
Stratton-Porter as essentially American—as some- 
thing which springs only from American soil and 
tiuurishes in it as it could nowhere else, news comes from Eng- 
land of her “discovery” over there in a large general way. Not 
that Mrs. Porter’s work has not been read in England for some 
time, because before the present cry for more and more of her 
books, Freckles and the rest of her novels had been read by 
many, many thousands of people in England. The present 
“discovery” is like the English “discovery” of a great many 
other American authors whose work has been published and 
read there for a number of years, but who suddenly dawn upon 
the wider public, which makes the difference between “success- 
ful” and “generally popular.” 
Such, for instance, is the English discovery of O. Henry. 
In an article in “The London Sphere” recently, Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter, speaking of this latest English short-story rage, 
said: 
“All the critics whom I have named unduly exaggerate 
the alleged obscurity of O. Henry’s work in this country. 
American serial publications have a great market here, and 
as a reader of them I have long known O. Henry’s work. 
Even those who are dependent upon English magazines have 
not been entirely bereft of this author’s work. In 1913 no 
fewer than nine of O. Henry’s stories appeared in the Strand 
Magazine, four in Pearson’s Magazine, four in The Grand, 
and two in one of Cassell’s publications. It is true that nine- 


teen stories are not much to boast of out of a total of two 
hundred, the number O. Henry is supposed to have written.” 


So it has been with Mrs. Porter. Freckles, the first of her 
books to be published in England, was brought out there nearly 
ten years ago, or shortly after Freckles was first published in 
this country. The English publisher, Mr. John Murray, im- 
ported for his use an edition of American sheets. This edition 
was soon exhausted, and a few years afterwards the demand 
for the book made it apparent that the English publisher was 
justified in setting up the story in type in England for a regu- 
lar English edition. This was done, and in the next few years 
a staggering number of copies were sold. Freckles was quickly 
followed by A Girl of the Limberlost, The Harvester and Mi- 
chael O’Halloran, with handsome editions of Mrs. Porter’s na- 
ture books in between. One of the most striking features of 
the popularity of Mrs. Potter’s work in England is the wide- 
spread interest in her American Nature studies, such as Moths 
of the Limberlost, Music of the Wild and Song of the Cardinal. 

During the last few years the popularity of these books 
has been growing in England. The English publishers have 
issued editions at the standard prices of 6s., to be followed in 
due course by two cheap editions instead of only one, as is the 
custom in this country. Soon every one in England seemed 
to be fired with curiosity about this American writer, and the 
press began to do its best to tell the public all it knew about 
her. Speaking of her vogue in the article above mentioned, Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter said: 


“Today I assume it to be a fact that the three ‘best- 
selling’ writers of fiction in this country are Americans— 
the authors of Freckles, Daddy Longlegs and O. Henry.” 


Before that the London “Bookman” had devoted a large 
part of one issue to her, and heading an article by Mrs. Porter 
herself, appeared the following in the London “Daily Mail”: 


“Among the most-read books in the fleet and trenches 
are Freckles and the Limberlost Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter, who numbers her readers in millions, is an Ameri- 
can. Born on a farm in Indiana, she first appealed to the 
public through her Nature studies, illustrated with photo- 
graphs from her own camera.” 


series. 


In the article to which the above was an editor’s note, Mrs. 
Porter gave perhaps more than she has ever revealed to the 
American public about herself. Always absorbed in her Nature 
studies, her writing and her home, Mrs. Porter has turned the 
cold shoulder upon the newspaper interviewer and upon the 
magazine editor who sought articles about her “life and works.” 
Apparently her work was to be allowed to speak for itself, and 
her life was too much a thing of the living present and the 
day-by-day joys of the outdoors for her to care to-write of it. 
But, be that as it may, Mrs. Porter for her far-off English 
readers wrote a little of herself and of her aims. Perhaps to 
quote a line or two of it may not be amiss in this story of how 
England has made a “discovery.” 

“I am a creature so saturated with earth, water and air 

that if I do not periodicaly work some of it out of my sys- 

tem in ink, my nearest and dearest cannot live with me. 

When such a time overtakes me I write as the birds sing, 

because I must, and usually from the same source of in- 

spiration. So my first book was one stretch of river bank 

and swamp that I knew, one bird, and one old man with 

whom I was sufficiently intimate to record his true picture. 

oe * * * « « * * 


“It was then that the mail-box business began. First, 
a wealthy club woman of a great city wrote me that she 
had read one of my books to a company of tired clerks while 
they lunched at their noon rest hour, and it had brought 
to them a few minutes of country life so real that they 
begged for more. A nurse wrote from a hospital ward for 
a man who had always lived in and loved the open, and 
now from spinal trouble never would walk again, that my 
pictures of swamp and forest were so true he had lost 
himself for an hour in them, and would I please send his 
address to my publishers, so that he might be informed 
when I wrote again. The warden of a State reform school 
wrote that fifteen hundred sin-besmirched little souls in 
his care, shut for punishment from their natural inheritance 
of field and wood, were reading my books to rags because 
they scented freedom and found comfort in them, and would 
I send him word when the next one was finished? And the 
dignified and scholarly Orren Root, sitting with his feet on 
the fender in the library of his beloved Hemlocks, read one 
of my books one night and next day wrote me: ‘I have a 
severe cold this morning, because I got my feet very wet 
last night walking the trail with Freckles, but I am willing 
to risk pneumonia any time for another book like that.’ 
7 . . _ * > 7 7. 


“Time, the hearts of my readers, will find me my ulti- 
mate place. In the meantime I shall have had the joy of 
my work, for to me it is joy unspeakable to make a swim- 
ming hole splash, squirrels bark, and nuts rattle down in- 
side reform-school walls, or to set a bird singing, leaves 
rustling and a cricket chirping beside hospital cots. As for 
my ‘aim,’ Cale Young Rice recently put it into verse for 
me when he said: 

“‘T ask no more 
Than to restore 
To simple, homely things their former joy.’” 
































child should be raised on—without 

regard to nationality or breeding— 
and one is Scotch oatmeal and the other is 
Irish faeries.” 

This is one of the few theories con- 
cerning childhood that Ruth Sawyer holds 
to, firmly claiming that it’s the surest 
method of developing muscle and imagin- 
ation—two of the things most needed in 
life. 


Tesita are two things that every 


Her own life had oatmeal and faeries 
aplenty; the former purchased in large 
quantities from a Boston corner-grocer, 
the latter brought over and kept diligently 
alive by the unswerving faith of an Irish 
nurse. 

“The greenest memories of my child- 
hood,” she writes, “are those that cluster 
round the kitchen stove, the baking of 
Irish griddle bread with raisins in it, and 
the telling of faery tales, on those rare 
days when cook went out and I was al- 
lowed to have tea with my nurse. In fact, 
our house was ¢rowded from trunk-room 
to kitchen with faeries, often to the 
disgust of three grown sophisticated 
brothers.” 


One member of her family indulged these fancies to her 


heart’s content; this was an uncle who 
suburb. 

“]T presume he hada house—every- 
body nowaday seems to have one; 
but all I remember is his garden. 
To my way of thinking—and one 
can accomplish a good deal of 
thinking at the age of four—he 
had the most satisfactory garden I 
had ever seen or heard about. It 
possessed a house, built for 
faeries, in the center, which 
towered at the end of a huge pole. 
So high was it that when I tried 
to look up at it and speculate as 
to what was happening up there, 
it took on all sorts of strange ap- 
pearances, offering limitless pos- 
sibilities to my impressionistic 
fancy. From this house the 
faeries were supposed to ‘shinney’ 
up and down and magic the 
garden. This meant hiding all 
manner of secrets in the sunflow- 
ers and hollyhocks and other con- 
venient garden receptacles; and 
in the morning early, when I went 
abroad clinging tight to Uncle 
George’s hand—for where would 
be the joy of faeries if one felt no 
thrills of awe?—there would be 
enormous white peppermints on 
the brown of the _ sunflowers, 
chocolates in the hollyhocks, gum- 
drops hanging to the tendrils of 
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Ruth Sawyer 
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lived in a Boston 





Ruth Sawyer and Her Son, David 






the grape-vines, and often sugar cookies 
on the rhubarb leaves. The faeries also 
had an uncomfortable habit of sprinkling 
sunshine in my eyes in such a manner as 
to show up any black spots that might be 
lurking in them. Black spots were the 
undeniable proof of bad conduct; and on 
black-spot days the garden was pitifully 
empty. All the wonder-world of Peter 
Pan, created by Mr. Barrie for the chil- 
dren of a later generation, Uncle George 
built for me. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
with a childhood crowded with such mem- 
ories, Ruth Sawyer should have grown up 
to be a champion for fancy and faery-lore, 
and for the wonder side of life; and at 
the same time a bitter antagonist to the 
school of grim, sordid realism. 

In her teens she took up the study of 
kindergarten, supplementing it later with 
college. After her graduation from Co- 
lumbia University she drifted into pro- 
fessional story-telling. 

“It appealed to me wonderfully from the 
beginning for the very reason that there 
was then no proscribed course for a would- 
be story-teller, and because it meant the 


revival of one of the oldest arts in the world. What was 
more, I found that nearly everyone, grown-up or little, loved a 


story.” 


She began by giving her stories 
away to any and everyone who 
would listen. She went into hos- 
pitals, day-nurseries, orphan asyl- 
ums, and settlements; she picked 
up children on trains, in parks, 
and on the street. Very natur- 
ally the stories she liked best 
were faery tales—and of these 
the Celtic soon became her 
specialty. This was the time she 
found the need of going into Ire- 
land to find the faeries for her- 
self. She served an apprentice- 
ship of nearly three years before 
she felt she had her art suffici- 
ently in hand to offer the stories 
professionally. She launched 
forth under the auspices of the 
Public Lecture Bureau of the 
New York Board of Education; 
and there are two episodes of 
that first year’s experience that 
she especially enjoys telling. 

“The road of the story-telling 
novice is a thorny one, marked by 
pretty regular signposts of dis- 
couragement and_perplexities. 
Many a time I came home from 
an evening’s ‘lecture’ or story- 
hour determined that nothing 
under the canopy would tempt me 
to tell another story. But when 


AN ARTIST WHO MAKES PICTURES FOR FAIRY STORIES 
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Ruth Sawyer in Ireland 
With Mr. and Mrs. Seumas MacManus 


the next appointment came off I would go. The supervisor 
evidently intended I should not have an easy apprenticeship, 
for I was sent into the worst and most conglomerate quarters 


of the city. On one of these nights—a bitter cold one— I had 
half the ‘bounder’ population of the wharf section who had 
drifted in to warm up and snatch a few blissful moments of 
sleep. For twenty minutes or so I told stories to a room 
crowded to capacity, and in all stages of going to sleep or 
waking up. As I finished the second story the voice of an old 
Irish grannie piped up shrilly: ‘Sure, I’ve been away from Ire- 
lan’ for fifty years—but glory be to Peter—I’m back there 
again this night.’ Then turning to the crowd about her,— 
‘For the love o’ Pathrick, why don’t ye wake up an’ enjoy 
yourselves? Ye’ll never get another chance.’ 

Needless to say this saved the evening. After that I had 
the wide-awake interest of every man there, and they kept 
me at it overtime begging for ‘Just one more, Miss.’” 

That same winter I had a reform club of some eighty 
boys. They were supposed to be the losing proposition of that 
particular neighborhood settlement which claimed them. Story- 
telling was a last resort to keep them out of the pool-rooms and 
‘little gambling hells.’ To my great surprise I found my eve- 
nings popular, the club attending almost to a boy. For some 
time I was at a loss to discover the reason until the manual- 
training teacher explained. It seemed that the bully of the 
club had a ‘soft streak’ for stories, and having settled his ap- 
proval of the story-hours he forthwith undertook to sponsor 
them. Taking his stand every club evening outside the popular 
pool-room he swore he’d ‘lick every bloomin’ kid’ who didn’t 
show up at the club room.” 

After her marriage five years ago, Ruth Sawyer gave up 
story-telling for story-writing. She believes strongly in every 
married woman having a vital interest of her own outside of 
her home life; but she also believes that interest should never 


grow so large or spread so far that it overshadows the home 
interests. 


An Artist Who Makes Pictures 


for Fairy Stories 


ILO WINTER is a young 
M artist whose work, especially 

in color, has become popular 
chiefly through the publications of 
the Rand, McNally Company of Chicago. This firm has made 
a specialty of issuing children’s classics in attractive form, and 
they have engaged Mr. Winter to make the pictures for many 
of the books. Particularly successful has been the “Windemere 
Series” of Children’s classics, of which The Arabian Nights, 
Tanglewood Tales, The Wonder Book, Grimm’s Tales, Gulliver’s 


Milo Winter 


Travels and Robinson Crusoe are shining examples. These vol- 
umes each contain some eight or ten illustrations in full color, 
and it has been the artist’s gift to be able to catch the spirit of 
the text and so make pictures not merely artistic and attractive 
in themselves, but most fitting and illuminative of the text. 
These books are published at the very reasonable price of one 
dollar and thirty-five cents, the cost of a single novel, but in 
every case forming a real addition to the children’s library, and 
furnishing a set of gift books that ought to be welcomed by all 
parents who desire to train their children to read good books. 
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The Bi-Centenary of “Elegy” Gas 


By Henry C. Shelley 
With Photographs by the Author 


OR a poet, Thomas Gray was an exceedingly practical 
F person. He believed in insurance against fire, and 

expressed his faith by works. Consequently, when a 
disastrous fire reduced to ruins the house in Cornhill, London, 
which he had inherited from his father, he was able to face 
the calamity cheerfully. 

This was not because of the consolations of his friends— 
comprising tickets for the opera, invitations to dinners and 
suppers etc.,—but for the more substantial reason that his 
insurance policy provided him with the greater part of the 
money necessary for the rebuilding of his property. The one 
rather surprising thing about this incident in the poet’s life 
is that he had no sentimental regrets about the destroyed 
house. He was born beneath its roof, and if Gray was not 
sorry that the place of his nativity was swept out of exist- 
ence by the fire of 1748, the literary pilgrim cannot but regret 
its loss. 

Cornhill has changed vastly since that 26th of December, 
1716, when a fifth child was born to Philip and Dorothy Gray, 
though it is some consolation to remember that the building 
now known as No. 41 is that reared by the poet to replace the 
house of his birth. There is no other structure in London more 
nearly associated with the life of the author of the “Elegy.” 
His other London haunts have disappeared even more com- 
pletely than his birthplace. Whither, then, shall the pilgrim 


turn for some shrine at which to pay his devotion on this 
two-hundredth anniversary of Gray’s nativity? 


Gray was more a transient than most poets. “Happy 
they,” he pensively wrote in his forty-fourth year, “that can 
create a rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle; that can watch the 
brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their own ducklings launch 
into the water! It is with a sentiment of envy that I speak it, 
who never shall have even a thatched roof of my own.” He 
was, in fact, a roomer nearly all the days of his life. After 
attaining manhood his only fixed abode consisted of rooms now 
at Peterhouse, anon at Pembroke College, Cambridge. And 
for several months each year he flitted hither and thither over 
England, visiting his friends or journeying in search of the 
picturesque. 

Yet one exception must be made. There is, after all, an 
abiding landmark in Gray’s life, a little district of rural Eng- 
land which is more eloquent of his memory and more wholly 
consecrated to his genius than any London street or the famed 
beauty spots of his summer tours. The name of Gray and the 


Gray's Study 


Stoke Court 


remembrance of the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
must always be potent to suggest Stoke Pogis and Burnham 
and the surrounding country. 

Although born in London, Gray, because of his mother 
and aunts, was really a native of Burnham and Stoke Pogis. 

The poet’s father did not count. No one is interested in 
his family or origins. He was a cruel husband and an indif- 
ferent parent. Gray owed everything to his mother. He was 
the only survivor of her twelve children, and the inheritor 
of all her love for his brothers and sisters. And Mrs. Gray’s 
native region was Burnham, whither she returned after her 
husband’s death to a peaceful country life with her two sisters, 
one a widow, the other her unmarried partner in that millinery 
business from the profits of which she paid for her son’s 
education at Eton and Cambridge. 

When a mere boy, the poet was wont to spend his holidays 
with his uncles and aunts at Burnham. In his manhood, it was 
to the same region he returned for his sole opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a spell of home life. His mother and aunts finally took up 
their abode at a farm known as West End, not far from Stoke 
Pogis church. The building as Gray knew it has disappeared, 
but some of its rooms are embodied in the country house of 
Stoke Court. There are still shown apartments described 
as the poet’s study and bedroom, while in the grounds 
may be seen the solid stone-built structure known as his 
summer-house. 

But it is Stoke Pogis church and its God’s-acre which 
have the most poignant interest for the pilgrim. That church- 
yard was without doubt the model which the poet had in mind 
during his protracted writing of The Elegy. Of course the 
poem owes much of its fame to its universal qualities. It ap- 
peals so powerfully to all hearts because its imagery and senti- 
ments are applicable to every rural graveyard. That fact 
accounts for the dispute as to which particular churchyard 
the poet had in mind. All who are familiar with his life, how- 
ever, have no doubt on that score; his happiest days and 
tenderest recollections were so entwined about Stoke Pogis that 
there can be no question as to the original of his verse. 

In the older part of the churchyard the pilgrim will be- 
hold a scene which has changed little since it inspired that 
poem which has been called the “most perfect” in the English 
language. Each object is easily recognized from Gray’s descrip- 
tion, and yet none is so sharply defined as to remove it from 
the realm of imagination. Here are the “ivy-mantled tower,” 
the “rugged elms,” and that “yew-tree’s shade” beneath which 
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“Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


It was the loss of intimate friends and loved relations which 
was immediately responsible for the birth of The Elegy. In 1742 
Gray, within a few months, passed through the shadow of death. 
It was in the gloom of those days that The Elegy was begun, 
though it was not to be completed until death touched him 
nearly again in the person of a beloved aunt. On a Novem- 
ber day of 1749 news reached him at Cambridge that his 
Aunt Mary, who had been his mother’s partner in her London 
business, had suddenly been called from earth. How deeply 
the news moved him is clear from the tender letter he ad- 
dressed to his mother. “The unhappy news I have just re- 
ceived,” he wrote, “equally surprises and afflicts me. I have 
lost a person I loved very much, and have been used to from 
my infancy, but am much more concerned for your loss, the 
circumstances of which I forbear to dwell upon, as you must 
be too sensible of them yourself; and will, I fear, more and 
more need a consolation that no one can give, except He who 
had preserved her to you so many years, and at last, when 
it was His pleasure, has taken her from us to Himself.” 

When, a few months later, he returned to Stoke Pogis, 
we may be sure that he did not fail to visit the grave of his 
lost relative, just as we may be equally sure that his mood 
was responsive to the shadow that brooded over his mother’s 
home. That experience revived the spirit in which The 
Elegy was begun and now inspired its completion. When the 
task was accomplished he at once sent a copy of the poem to 
Horace Walpole, intimating that he had at last “put an end to 
a thing” with whose beginning his friend had long been 
familiar. : 

Not merely as the original of the scene of The Elegy but 
as the resting-place of the poet and his two dearest relatives, 
Stoke Pogis churchyard must ever retain a singular interest 
for the literary pilgrim. On a simple, brick-built tomb close to 
the wall of the church may be read that inscription by Gray 
which tells part of its mortuary history. “In the vault be- 
neath are deposited, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, 
the remains of Mary Antrobus. She died unmarried, Novem- 
ber 5, 1749, aged 66. In the same pious confidence, beside 
her friend and sister, here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful tender mother of many children, one of 
whom alone had the misfortune to survive her. She died 
March 11, 1753, aged 67.” Some eighteen years later the 
body of the poet was laid to rest in the same vault, thus re- 


joining in the eternal peace of the grave the two women with 
whom he had spent his happiest days of life. There is no 
intimation of that fact on the tomb itself, but a tablet in 
the wall of the church relates how he was, in conformity with 
his own wish, buried beside his mother and aunt. 

Although the churchyard lacks a specific monument to 
the poet, he has a memorial in the park which adjoins the 
graveyard on the east. It is in the form of a massive cenotaph, 
with various inscriptions on the four sides of the pedestal. 
Three of these are quotations from the poet’s verse; the fourth 
reads: “This monument, in honour of Thomas Gray, was 
erected A. D. 1799, among the scenes celebrated by that great 
Lyric and Elegiac Poet. He died July 31, 1771, and lies un- 
noted, in the churchyard adjoining, under the tombstone in 
which he piously and pathetically recorded the interment of his 
aunt and lamented mother.” It is an interesting link between 
the Old World and the New to recall that the cost of this 
monument was borne by Mr. John Penn, a grandson of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, who at the time of its erection was 
the owner of Stoke Pogis manor. 

There is another association with Gray which the pilgrim 
must not overlook. Behind the church is Stoke Pogis Manor 
House, which figures in the poet’s A Long Story. Before 
The Elegy appeared in print it was widely circulated in manu- 
script, one copy being sent by Horace Walpole to his friend 
Lady Cobham, who then lived at Stoke Pogis Manor House. 
As soon as she discovered that the author was visiting his 
mother in the same parish she invited him to call, and the 
result of that incident was A Long Story, the final scene of 
which is laid in the Manor House. 

Gray enjoys the almost unique distinction of having a 
dual fame. He is not less highly regarded by the learned for 
some of his verse than he is by the unlearned for his Elegy. 
He has, too, a third title to fame by reason of his exquisite 
letters. With regard to his renown as a poet, some critics 
have seemed to chide him for his small output, and to resent 
his having achieved such assured immortality for so small a 
legacy of verse. The poet was fully conscious of his slender 
harvest. He anticipated his works being mistaken for those 
“of a flea,” and realized that when he had gathered all his 
writings together he would be “but a shrimp of an author.” 
But his apology was unanswerable. “If I do not write much,” 
he said, “it is because I cannot.” Most poets have been too 
prolific; many are seldom read save in “selections.” If Gray 
wrote little, his quality was of the finest. Many an epic 
would be gladly forgotten for two or three poems as matchless 
as The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
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Thornton W. Burgess 


of the “Bedtime Story Books,” was 

born in the town of Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, in 1874. In the fields 
and woods and on the salt marshes of old 
Cape Cod, for Sandwich is the first town 
on the Cape, was laid the foundation for 
his future work. From early boyhood all 
his spare time was spent in the open,— 
fishing, hunting, collecting, getting ac- 
quainted with birds and animals and 
plants, without thought that he was pos- 
sibly even then laying the cornerstone for 
his future career. 

He remained in Sandwich until he was 
nineteen, graduating from the high school 
there. He then went to Boston, where he 
took a course in bookkeeping at a com- 
mercial college, afterward entering com- 
mercial life as cashier and assistant book- 
keeper in a large shoe-store. But the 
ways of commerce were not his ways, and 
after two years of struggle to adapt him- 
self to a life that was utterly distasteful. 
he suddenly found himself, and realized 
that there was but one field open to him 
in which he could be happy in his work—the field of letters. 
He had to be a writer, if it was no more than as a newspaper 
reporter. 

Throwing up his position in Boston he went to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to take a job as office boy in the editorial 
rooms of the Phelps Publishing Company, for the sake of get- 
ting a start in the business in which he felt that he could 
make a success, and there, as he expresses it, he “enjoyed even 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils and dusting the chairs of 
real live editors.” He remained with this and the allied Orange 
Judd Company for more than fifteen years, becoming house- 
hold and literary editor of the Orange Judd publications and 
one of the editors of “Good Housekeeping Magazine.” 

During this time he never lost his interest in outdoor life, 
spending all his spare time afield or afloat and in the study of 
wild life. 

A little more than four years ago he gave up editorial 
work to devote all the time of his pen to the entertainment and 
instruction of children. Through the medium of his books 
and contributions to leading magazines, and particularly 
through his “Bedtime Stories,” he has endeared to thousands 
of children the little animal characters which he has created— 
Billy Mink, Johnny Chuck, Little Joe Otter, Jerry Muskrat, 
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Thornton W. Burgess 


Danny Meadow Mouse, Unc’ Billy Possum 
and many more. 

Mr. Burgess is married, and Mrs. 
Burgess is the critic to whom all stories 
are submitted before they are sent forth 
to their fate. They have three children, 
for the youngest of whom the little animal 
stories were first written. Mr. Burgess is 
a firm believer in the educational value of 
the story, and in all his work it has been 
his endeavor to teach, without making the 

_ effort apparent, the habits and character- 
istics of the animals of which he writes, 
and it is to this educational feature that 
he lays most of the success of his stories. 

His Old Mother West Wind books 
have been adopted for supplementary read- 
ing in the lower grades of the public 
schools, and individual stories have been 
selected for use in textbooks. He has re- 
ceived many letters from school teachers 
saying that they are using the “Bedtime 
Stories” clipped from the newspapers in 
their school work. 

Even better known is his series of 
“Bedtime Story Books.” There have al- 

ready been published fourteen books in this popular series of 

cloth-bound fifty cent books, each one of which deals with the 
adventures of one animal, such as The Adventures of Reddy 

Fox, The Adventures of Johnny Chuck, and so on. When Mr. 

Burgess wrote the one thousandth little story for his young 

readers he decided to call his little animals “Quaddies,” which, 
of course, is an abbreviation for quadruped. Now no more 
popular animals are to be found in any books than the 

“Quaddies”—“Reddy Fox,” “Johnny Chuck,” “Peter Cotton- 

tail,” “Unc’ Billy Possum,” “Mr. Mocker,” “Jerry Muskrat,” 

“Danny Meadow Mouse,” “Grandfather Frog,” “Chatterer the 

Red Squirrel” and “Sammy Jay.” And he has a host of imita- 

tors—which is the surest sign of popular success. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the Burgess books are already in the 
hands of readers throughout the country. 

In fact, the “Quaddies” idea bids fair to become a national 
institution, for this trade-marked, registered word is now 
used on some half-dozen different articles of children’s wear, 
stationery, etc., while a toy concern is making “Quaddy” toys 
and games; also, there will be “Quaddy” animal crackers to 
eat, and in addition to all these the “Little Stories for Bed- 
time” are to be told in the author’s own voice on records for 
the phonograph. 


How I Came to W rite the Bedtime Stories 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


HE editor of “The Book News Monthly” has asked me 

to tell you how I came to write the “Little Stories for 

Bedtime.” Perhaps you have guessed that they were 

first written for some one in particular. They were— 

for a little blue-eyed boy who had gone away for a visit, leav- 

ing daddy very lonesome, especially at story-telling time, just 
before the sandman came. 

It was the night after he left that Old Mother West Wind 

slipped in at my window and whispered a story about Johnny 


Chuck and the Green Meadows. Of course I reached for my 
pen and wrote it just as she told it to me and gave it that very 
night to Uncle Sam to take to the little boy who had gone 
visiting. Every night after that Old Mother West Wind would 
whisper a story, while I wrote it down, and every day Uncle 
Sam would take one of these stories in his mail to be read at 
bedtime to the little boy and the two little cousins whom he 
was visiting. 

When he got back home he wanted more stories, and 
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the two little cousins he had been visiting wanted more 
stories. Then the editor of a magazine who had seen some 
of the stories was sure that his little boy and girl readers 
wanted them too. So then there was nothing for me to do but 
to go down on the Green Meadow and beg Old Mother West 
Wind and Grandfather Frog and Johnny Chuck and Peter 
Rabbit and the other little people who live there for more 
stories. 

Then the editor of a newspaper syndicate wanted a story 
every night, and when I found that the little meadow and 
forest people were sure that they had no end of stories for me, 
I promised to write one every day. So now, instead of writing 
stories for one particular little boy alone, I write for him and 
for thousands of other boys and girls. And every night, as his 
mother reads the Bedtime Stories to him, I like to think that in 
other homes all over this big land of ours, are other little 
boys and little girls too, who perhaps are learning to love the 
little meadow and forest people. You see, I love them dearly 
myself, and I want everybody else to love them, particularly 
little boys and girls. Then when they grow up they will know 
what lots of grown people to-day do not know—that the little 
wild people of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest really 
want to be their friends, and that many of them are working 
the best they know how to help us. I don’t believe they would 
be hunted and frightened so much if every one knew that, do 
you? 





Hughes Mearns 


of English in the School of Pedagogy, which is Philadel- 
phia’s Teachers’ College. One of his pet aversions, 
however, is the title Professor, when applied to himself. 

He was born September 28, 1875, and he admits that his 
blood is a mixture of Irish and Virginian. 

After graduating at the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
he took an A. B. at Harvard in 1902 with honors in philosophy, 
and later did graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mearns has contributed a number of articles and stor- 
ies to magazines, but Richard Richard is his first novel. 

He is a member of the Board of Governors of Plays and 
Players, a well-known amateur dramatic organization, and has 
taken a leading part in many of the productions of the club. 
His interest in plays has also made him active in the Drama 
League of Philadelphia, and he has been for some time chair- 
man of its Play-Going Committee. He is also a director of 
the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 

But when he is asked which of his club associations he 
enjoys most, he will inquire whether you ever heard of the 
Writeabout Club. Probably you never did, as it consists of 
only about twenty members, and has a characteristic Phila- 
delphia modesty. It is a little group of writers and publishers 
who meet once a week to read and vigorously criticise original 
manuscripts. Several well-known writers are among its mem- 
bers. In manuscript Richard Richard went through that se- 
vere critical mill before it dared venture into covers. 

Mr. Mearns has been a writer and talker from infancy. At 
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Johnny Chuck has his home not very far from mine, and 
Happy Jack Squirrel visits my yard almost every day, often 
coming right in the house. Sammy Jay is a good deal of a 
rascal, and I wish he wouldn’t wake me so early in the morn- 
ing, but I like him in spite of his bad habits. Jimmy Skunk 
says that people don’t understand him, and that if they did 
they wouldn’t be afraid of him, because he always minds his 
own business and really does a great deal of good. He doesn’t 
see why hens shouldn’t lay eggs for him as well as for other 
people, and doesn’t see why he should be blamed for helping 
himself when people put temptation in his way by leaving 
their henhouse open. Nobody is altogether proof against temp- 
tation, especially when he doesn’t see anything wrong in what 
he is doing. 

But I started out to tell you how I came to write the 
“Bedtime Stories,” and here I am writing about my little ani- 
mal friends. You see, I think about them so much, that every 
time I take my pen up it seems as if I just have to write about 
them. I have had lots of the nicest letters from little boys ana 
girls all over the country, and you have no idea how much 
pleasure these letters give me. They make me feel acquainted. 
So now, while I still write the stories for one particular little 
boy, I feel that I am also writing them quite as much for many 
other little friends, and you can’t think how good it is to feel 
that so many are really enjoying the stories I like so well 
to tell. 


Hughes Mearns 
Teacher and Novelist 


Author of “Richard Richard” 


the age of five he was set up on a barrel and delivered a cam- 
paign speech for Garfield, since which he has never stopped 
talking; at the age of six he had completed an epic poem, on 
“The Rescue of Captain John Smith,” since which he has not, 
his friends say, let a day pass without something written, be 
it only a check. 

A severely Puritan relative who did not believe in novels 
would not permit him to join a library or bring a book into 
the house. “What has been good enough for your grand- 
mother and my grandmother is good enough for you,” she 
said, as she pointed menacingly to the home bookcase. So the 
eager young future novelist had to get along with Clarissa 
Harlowe, Sir Charles Grandison, Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
Pamela, Jonathan Wilde, Tristram Shandy and the unexpur- 
gated Gulliver’s Travels, which a rogue of an eighteenth-century 
great-grandfather had carefully collected. 

“I do not know about Richard Richard,’ Mr. Mearns said 
recently. “He is what he has to be. Let his readers judge 
whether he is a good sort. For my work in English I have 
recently had to read over five hundred modern novels, and 
they prove that the American public likes a good many different 
kinds of heroes. So perhaps they will like Richard.” Some of 
them do, I know; for an astonishing patter of letters have 
begun to flow in—from children, from wives and fathers, from 
girl freshmen and stately male seniors, from sixty-year olds, 
and from lively octogenarians. They all vibrate with a sprightly, 
laughing, sympathetic rhythm, beautifully familiar and pleas- 
ing to the author’s soul. 





Beatrice Harraden 


By Tessa L. Kelso 


EATRICE HARRADEN has retained her hold on the 
B memory of American readers to a remarkable degree. 

Ships that Pass in the Night has a romance all its own. 
With the ever-growing flood of books such a sensational hit 
can no longer be expected. 

In The Guiding Thread, the new novel by Miss Harraden, 
old admirers will find fresh delight, and those who have found 
Miss Harraden’s recent novels “too English” will discover that 
this book, with its interesting plot, its engaging heroine and 
its unusual characters, is so human in its appeal that they will 
join the ranks of the old admirers. 

There is more of the quality of “Ships” in this book than 
in any of her other novels. In the joyousness of adventure 
and the spirit of “the little wild bird” there are reflected the 
personal characteristics of the author. Miss Harraden has 
hosts of friends in America as well as in England. To each 
one she is something apart from other friends. There is a 
whimsical humor of speech and action that is a rare and be- 
guiling quality, and a loyal and generous friendship, with a 
gentleness and sympathy, that endears her to friends in bonds 
of special affection. 

Hampstead has long been the home of Miss Harraden, and 
it is a thrilling experience to make a pilgrimage in that his- 
toric neighborhood with Miss Harraden as a guide. Every 
house and tree is familiar, while the authors, artists and celeb- 
rities who have long made Hampstead famous furnish an un- 
limited fund of rare anecdote. 

Miss Harraden’s home has the reputation of attracting a 
most varied and brilliant group of people; you are told “you 
will hear there the best talk in London by the most interesting 
and unique people.” To her intimates Miss Harraden is known 
as “B. H.” “B. A.” and to a few very old friends as “Trix.” 
The B. A. was substituted for B. H. after she took her degree 
at the University of London. 

The versatility of this author’s interests is amazing. No 
phase of social reform or advancement escapes her study and 
sympathy. An ardent suffragist, the democratic association 
with all classes of women in that cause opened a new field of 
activity. 

One room in her apartment is kept for casuals. At one 
time it may be a broken worker worn out by one of the 
“sweated” industries. Next, it is some suffragist from a remote 
part of England. The eager hospitality of Miss Harraden 
does away with any self-consciousness and for the time being 
the guest is quite simply absorbed into the group. Such visitors 
bring new interests and outlook. 

Books and music are other keynotes. Miss Harraden’s 
father was a musician and seems to have left an indelible im- 
pression of unusual personality. Sam Harraden, to those who 
knew him, seemed to have some magical endowment, and his 
daughter has much of the same quality. She was engaged in 
the serious study of the violoncello, when an injury to her hand 
put a stop to that ambition. There are times, however, when 
she gets out her precious “fiddle” and plays for hours. To 
hear her at the piano, improvising, is a great treat. Extracts, 
hints, reminders from the literature of the piano welded to- 
gether with links of her own fashioning, from her childhood 
concerts and music study, have been a factor in her life. 

She can turn music teacher also. During the preparation 
for the great suffrage parade, a few years ago, a marching song 
was composed for the occasion. It was rather difficult and 
Miss Harraden collected a class for practice. There was the 
tall cook of her neighbor in the building, other maids and their 
mistresses, a professor from London University and the casual 


guest at the time, a shy little Scotch woman. Time each day 
was devoted to the singing school and no matter who happened 
along, they were promptly made members of the class. 

To a spectator the daily routine of Miss Harraden’s busy, 
intense life is bewildering. Constant calls for sympathy and 
encouragement by writers, for she seems to be the literary 
consultant for half the writers in London; keeping up with an 
enormous correspondence, speaking at meetings; keeping 
abreast with intricate social problems with a background of 
keen legislative knowledge; directing the affairs of her house- 
hold, with its constant procession of guests, and underlying 
all, the steady, methodical creative writing. No one could 
maintain such a rich life unless endowed with great will power 
and a well-ordered mind. 

In spite of this vivid, insistent life with people, Miss Har- 
raden is a student. It is amazing how time is found for down- 
right study as well as for the reading of books. Untiring in- 
dustry is backed by a systematic adjustment to fit into every 
hour of the day. To see the wheels go round at close range 
makes the spectator feel fairly giddy. 

Miss Harraden collects her literary material and records 
in note-books a daily comment, a chance expression, a new 
personality, an unusual experience, a phrase from some book, 
a bar of music reflecting some mood. These note-books are a 
mine of richness; the impact of such an intense life analyzed 
by a keen and sensitive brain. In these note-books characters 
in her novels may dwell under their own names for several 
years. They appear again and again in connection with some 
episode or expression, and become real persons. The character 
slowly takes shape and Miss Harraden is at great pains to 
accumulate an intimate knowledge of the scene and attributes 
belonging to the character. 

Anyone familiar with Miss Harraden’s methods, in reading 
of the little wild bird, Joan, in her new book, when she takes 
flight into the country and sleeps in a “barn that is like a 
cathedral,” could safely infer that the author has had a like 
adventure and that the barn like a great cathedral is “some- 
where in England.” 

In this book there are many quaint touches of humor and 
character, which will make the book an attractive one to read 
aloud. 

Underlying this joyous quest for spiritual freedom, there 
are profound questions of vital interest to men and women 
of today. Men will surely like the book. The fame of Ships 
was due in no small measure to the admiration of men readers. 
No one could ever forget Miss Harraden after fifteen minutes 
spent in her company. She radiates that magical quality, per- 
sonality. By means of The Guiding Thread, a reader may ex- 
perience an intimate touch of it. 

Many amusing anecdoes are told by friends of Miss Har- 
raden. One has its beginning in her first visit to America. 
This was at the time when Ships that Pass in the Night was 
at the height of its fame. The author was staying in Southern 
California, and her mail was so voluminous that it had a mail 
sack of its own from the local post-office. Among her hosts of 
friends there, was a busy, harrassed librarian of a public 
library. Along with Ships, Hardy’s Tess and Sarah Grand’s 
Heavenly Twins were in vogue, and in an endeavor to satisfy 
the clamoring chorus of readers, life was made a burden to the 
librarian. 

Not only did some twenty thousand people want the books 
to read, but all seemed possessed to tell the unfortunate librar- 
ian their opinion, or to quote some part of the books. The 
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result was an intense dislike and a firm resolve never to read 
any one of the three stories. 

After a lengthy and intimate acquaintance between Miss 
Harraden and the librarian, the former asked why Ships was 
never mentioned. 

The librarian friend explained the vow. No more was 
said. Fifteen years later, the librarian was in Florence with 
Miss Harraden, and one day was ill and helpless with ap at- 
tack of lumbago. Miss Harraden proved a capable and so- 
licitous nurse, but on a certain occasion she busily removed 
books and other portraits out of reach of the patient and 
triumphantly brought forth a Tauchnitz edition of Ships, and 
proceeded to read it to the helpless victim. A wonderful read- 
ing it was, with annotations and explanations. The author 
had not read it for years and she lost herself in the old mem- 
ories connected with it. The comments would make another 
Ships, and it is regrettable that notes were not made of the 
additional material. 

Several years later the librarian friend was staying with 
Miss Harraden in London. A holiday jaunt was proposed and 
a village in Dorset selected. Then to the consternation of the 
friend it turned out to be the scene of Hardy’s Tess. Step by 





step all the familiar scenes were visited, the ancient vow 
was revoked again, and that great novel was read amid the 
surroundings where the story was laid. Needless to say there 
was a wicked triumph at the success of the plan. 

Miss Harraden has a wonderful memory, and her de- 
termination had lasted through all those years. There was 
material for a book in the experiences of that fortnight in 
Dorset. 

The spirit of adventure that makes up part of the charm 
of The Guiding Thread expressed itself in those wonderful days. 

During the writing of this new novel Miss Harraden has 
been busy “doing her bit” for the British soldiers. She has 
been acting as librarian in one of the great hospitals in London. 
To hear the testimony of soldiers who have come in contact 
with her is another chapter of a unique personality. Her tire- 
lessness, gentleness, and above all the humorous touch, with its 
sympathy and understanding, have captivated the men. When 
convalescent, the soldiers find a welcome in the home of their 
little librarian, and come and go with the freedom of old friends. 
These broken men become lyrical in their appreciation of their 
“little wild bird” winging its way in a hospital in a gloomy 
street of London. 


Cardinal Gibbons as an Author 


By Allen S. Will 


HEN we read of a “best seller” that has attained a 
W vogue of two or three hundred thousand copies, we 

are inclined to gasp; yet of a work by an American 
author still among us there have sold nearly a million and a 
half copies, and it has been translated into twelve languages. 
This book is The Faith of Our Fathers, the first fruits of the 
literary pen of His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. It was pub- 
lished in 1876, and today it rivals in the extent of popular de- 
mand the most successful products of the novelist who has 
supplied the momentary cravings of the devourers of fiction. 

After the recital of these figures, it is superfluous to ob- 
serve that the Cardinal’s labors as a writer entitle him to 
high distinction in American life entirely apart from his 
career as the most influential prelate in the western hemisphere. 
Literature with him is, and has been, a passion. If we seek 
the origin of this devotion and mastery, perhaps we can find 
it in the training he received in the private classical school near 
Ballinrobe, Ireland, which he attended as a lad in the middle of 
the last century. Its teacher had no fad for throwing gram- 
mar and rhetoric out of the window, as some of our moderns 
have, nor for expecting his pupils to acquire a good English 
style by any method other than the study of the best text 
books and the reading of the best models. His style was that 
of the old-fashioned schoolmaster who believed in drilling, and 
then more drilling, in the elements of a cultural education in 
the sense in which it was understood in England and Ireland 
seventy-five years ago. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that at an early age James Gibbons, a lad possessing an avid 
mind and the powers of intense application, developed an eager 
fondness for the English classics. Addison, Goldsmith, John- 
son and Moore were his favorites, and his remarkable memory 
enabled him to quote offhand, and at length, passages from his 
best-loved works. 

After this educational process, fortified by later training 
in the usual collegiate course preparatory to the priesthood, 
and in the ecclesiastical seminary, it was perhaps natural that 
the impulse toward authorship should develop simultaneously 
with the branching out of the young priest in the broad career 
of church leadership which soon opened before him. He was 


still in his late thirties when, while serving as Vicar Apostolic 
of North Carolina, he touched the mainspring of his literary 
career. In his missionary journeys through his vicariate he 
found great difficulty in bringing about an understanding of 
the faith which he had come to teach. There were only eight 
hundred Catholics in the State, and the atmosphere was one 
of uncompromising Protestantism. What was believed of 
Catholics in England in the days when they were most relent- 
lessly persecuted was believed in North Carolina in 1870, and 
by much the same stock, as the people were descendants of 
the original settlers almost unmixed with the tide of immigra- 
tion that had swept over some of the Northern States. 

To produce a deep and permanent impression upon such an 
unyielding mass of opinion was too great a task for one man, 
however gifted. Bishop Gibbons, casting about for ways and 
means, hit upon the idea of a printed treatise that would be 
adapted to the special exigency and might be widely circu- 
lated. The idea took firm root while he was performing the 
double function of Bishop of Richmond and Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carolina. One day, in the spring of 1876 he suggested 
to his faithful friend and companion, Rev. Mark S. Gross, of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, that such a book be written. 

“Bishop, why don’t you write it?” asked Father Gross. 

This was the inspirational moment. 

“While the spirit is in me, give me paper and ink and I 
will jot down the first chapter,” was the reply. 

The work thus begun was crowded into the busy life of the 
young prelate, but he pursued it tenaciously until it was com- 
pleted. He framed in his mind the outlines of the chapters 
as he traveled on railroad trains, or by other means, in the 
pursuit of his episcopal journeys, and confirmed by later com- 
parison the numerous quotations and references which he used. 
The book was published late in 1876 and its success was almost 
immediate. 

How shall we account for the amazing popularity of this 
work? No one who has read it will say that it is merely an 
enlarged religious tract, which has been so widely circulated 
because it is a useful instrument of church propaganda. Hun- 
dreds of such tracts, written in some cases by great ecclesiastics 
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and powerful thinkers, existed before The Faith of Our Fathers, 
and not a few have been written since. There was no need 
of another tract, nor even of a better one, in 1876. It hap- 
pened, however, that no author, churchman or layman, before 
that time had comprehended with profound insight, crystal 
clearness and broad charity the state of mind of the average 
Protestant who, falling into current habits of thought outside 
the pale of the Catholic church, stoutly sets himself against 
it and its doctrines; and it also happened that Bishop Gibbons, 
besides taking an accurate gauge of this condition, was able to 
deal with it by means of a happy blending of history and argu- 
ment that satisfies the reason and leaves no sting in the sen- 
sibilities. He knew the audience to which he was preaching 
and he knew just what to say in reaching its soul and intel- 
lect most effectively. 

The clear, simple and classical English of the work is a 
marvel and a model. Apart from its theological aspect, its 
merit as literature insured it from the first a place in the 
libraries of the world which it has held ever since. 

Ten busy years passed after the publication of The Faith 
of Our Fathers and then the call of authorship moved the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, as he had become by this 
time. His second book, Our Christian Heritage, which he 
wrote in 1888 and 1889, reflected the extension of his aspira- 
tions into the field of development of a better citizenship. Its 
general theme is an argument in behalf of the Christian re- 
ligion addressed to the busy American whose habits of thought 
lead him to reach conclusions on the basis of material con- 
siderations alone. As it branches from the starting point it 
covers an analysis of evils in the body politic and defends 
Christianity as the essential basis of civil society. Far from 
being sectarian, the book expressly acknowledges that “most 
of the topics discussed have often found, and still find, able 
and zealous advocates in Protestant writers.” 

The Cardinal’s third book, The Ambassador of Christ, 
issued in 1896, takes its title from the twentieth verse of the 
fifth chapter of II Corinthians: “For Christ we are am- 
bassadors; God, as it were, exhorting by us.” It is a book for 
priests, but by no means lacking in general observations, based 
upon the broad experiences of a remarkable career, which are 


appropriate to the minister of any Christian denomination 
and even to the layman. One of its most interesting aspects 
is an analysis of the characteristics of the American people, 
whom the Cardinal pronounces to be particularly adapted to 
the development of religious life and political institutions based 
upon religion. 

The Cardinal’s next published work was a volume of 
Discourses and Sermons. In this he assembled some of his 
notable pulpit utterances, and it is among his most valued con- 
tributions to literature, for it should not be forgotten that as 
a preacher the Cardinal has had few, if any, equals in his 
generation. The bell-like voice in which he speaks in public 
has had a part in drawing the audiences which have so often 
thronged the Baltimore Cathedral to hear him; but the learning, 
logic, clearness and directness of style and powerful appeal 
which he knows so well how to use lose not a whit of their ef- 
fect when expressed on the printed page. 

At eighty-two the Cardinal has prepared two more volumes, 
about to be issued by his publishers, the John Murphy Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and they will, in all probability, equal in 
interest and importance anything he has given to the public. 
They are entitled A Retrospect of Fifty Years. The volumes 
embrace selections from his essays and sermons which, he says, 
he “has put together because I thought some of them might be 
valuable for the history of the many years through which it 
has pleased God to spare my life.” They include a diary of 
the Vatican Council of 1870, of whose brilliant membership 
Cardinal Gibbons is the last survivor, and several papers on 
its work; his defense of the right of labor to organize for its 
own protection, which won for him one of his most notable 
victories in the arena of church policy, and documents throw- 
ing light on the great struggle for “Americanism” which was, 
perhaps, the supreme effort of his life. In these and other 
papers in the “Retrospect” we shall see, with direct light, some 
measure of the great and varied influence wielded by the Car- 
dinal, which has not been equalled by any other American 
churchman of the last century or the present one. He has been 
a part of the history, not only of his own country, but of the 
world. 


In a Neglected Garden 


By Camille Walker Giddings 


OSES, white lilacs and mignonette, 
R Old-fashioned blossoms washed with dew. 
The flowers’ sweet faces with tears are wet, 
Little Love, they are calling for you! 


Yet, your pale presence lingers there 
And with pure fragrance fills the air. 


There is the path where we used to walk, 
At the close of a summer’s day. 

Here is the place where we used to talk... 
But Love, you are far... far away! 


The dial marks off the fast flying hours 
In the noon-day sun’s white hot glare, 

And above, the stately old trees tower; 
Gay butterflies flit here and there. 


The little bronze fountain faun languidly stands, 
And the cool water drips from his outheld hands. 

In the clear pool below, gleaming gold-fish play, 
Bright as the rainbow in the glistening spray. 


The red ramblers have covered the wall, 
The lilies are fading away; 

And the holly-hocks have grown so tall 
That the yalmost shut out the day! 


Roses, white lilacs and mignonette 
Old-fashioned blossoms washed with dew. 
The flowers’ sweet faces with tears are wet, 

Little Love, they are calling for you. 


Yet, your pale presence lingers there, 
And with faint fragrance fills the air. 
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By JOHN T. FARIS, DD 
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URING the closing years of the Civil War General Sam- 
D uel Chapman Armstrong had a vision of a school for 
negroes. He wanted an’ industrial school because 
labor would “strengthen the will and inculcate a race of self- 
reliance and independence,” because it would afford “a means 
whereby the pupils might earn their education,” and because 
“the ability of each graduate to support himself by manual as 
well as mental labor would give an example of industry to 
his people.” 

Soon after the close of the war he began to plan for 
Hampton Institute. His friends discouraged him; he was fre- 
quently told the institution was an impossibility. They said 
there was no money to be secured. His replies were ludicrous 
but unanswerable. Here is a specimen: 

“Once there was an old darkey who could not be per- 
suaded from hunting in an old ’possum hole. ’Ain’t no ’possum 
in dat hole?’ he said. ’Dey’s just got to be, ’case dey’s nuffin 
in de housé@ for supper!’ ” 

On anéther occasion General Armstrong said to his dis- 
couragers: 

“Once there was a woodchuck. Now, woodchucks can’t 
climb trees. Well, the woodchuck was chased by a dog and 
came to a tree. He knew that if he could get up that tree 
the dog could not catch him. Now, woodchucks can’t climb 
trees—but he had to, so he did.” 

The history of Hampton tells how the narrator of these 
admirable parables succeeded in performing what seemed im- 
possible. “I must win,” he said. “I can’t but see that many 
put faith in me. It would be wrong to humanity to fail, and 
the way is clear. God has not darkened the way, but His hand 
points to a steep and craggy height. It must be climbed— 
and I will climb it.” 

Because he did climb the height, the way was open when 
Booker Washington, a Virginia negro lad, born a slave, made 
up his mind that he must have an education. He was almost 
penniless, but he was not dismayed by the thought of the 
five-hundred-mile trip to Hampton. At first he rode on train 
and stage; then he walked or asked for a lift from passing 
farmers. In Richmond he slept under a plank walk, earned 
money to pay his fare the remainder of the way, and landed 
in Hampton with fifty cents in his pocket. There he worked as 
janitor and did whatever else he could to pay his expenses, and 
soon became filled with the spirit of General Armstrong, 
whose messages to the negro race were summed up in the 
words: 

“Spend your life in doing what you can do well. If you 
can teach, teach. If you can’t teach, but can cook well, do 
that. If a man can black boots better than anything else, what 
had he better do? Black boots! Yes, and if a girl can make 
an excellent nurse, and do that better than anything else, 
what had she better do? Nurse! Do what you can do well and 
people will respect it and respect you. That is what the world 
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wants of everyone. If a man can’t do anything well, what’s 
the matter with him? Lazy! Yes, that’s it. A lazy man 
can’t do anything well, and no one wants him around. God 
didn’t make the world for lazy people.” 

When he entered Hampton he was thinking of himself, but 
before the end of his first year he began to learn the lesson 
that those are happiest who do most for others. “This lesson 
I have tried to carry with me ever since,” he said, according to 
B. F. Riley, in The Life and Times of Booker T. Washington. 
(Revell.) 

There were four further stages in Washington’s prepara- 
tion for his life work. First, he taught at his old home in Mal- 
den, West Virginia; there he became more convinced than ever 
that he could find happiness only as he brought happiness to 
his fellows. Next he went to Wayland Seminary in Washing- 
ton; there he decided that the salvation of his people could not 
come without the realization of the dignity of labor. Then, at 
the request of leading white citizens of the state, he was in- 
vited to stump the state in favor of the removal of the capital 
from Wheeling to Charleston; during this year he gained con- 
fidence in himself, compelled respect for his abilities, and 
resisted the temptation to give his life to politics because he 
heard always his people calling to him to help them to real 
manhood. Finally he returned to Hampton as a teacher; there 
he taught what he called “the plucky class” (students who 
were working their way through school), proved that he could 
turn difficulties into success, that he refused to be discouraged, 
no matter what were the odds against him, that he believed 
there was a way out of every trouble. He had learned the 
lesson of General Armstrong’s life. 

In 1881 the invitation that gave Washington his opening 
came to him. The Alabama Legislature had appropriated two 
thousand dollars for a negro normal school at Tuskegee. Appli- 
cation was made to General Armstrong for a principal of the 
new school. He recommended Washington, thinking that the 
school was to be well equipped. Washington accepted. When 
he reached Tuskegee he learned that there were no buildings, 
and that the State appropriation could be used only to pay 
teachers. Another man might have given up the task, but not 
Washington; he had been taught that nothing is impossible 
that needs to be done. 

The story of his herculean labors in building a school out 
of nothing is almost an epic, and Dr. Riley tells it well. It is 
but thirty-five years since the beginning of the work, but the 
results accomplished have been tremendous. 

Among the obstacles in the path of the prophet of his 
people was the opposition of some of the leaders among the 
negroes, who declared that his policy of emphasizing the fact 
that work is honorable as well as necessary was a grave mis- 
take, since work “was originally cursed, and that therefore to 
teach to labor was crucially wrong.” Yet he insisted on his 
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rule that every pupil had to labor or leave, and gradually he 
won approval for the stand he had taken. Thus he accom- 
plished two things: he disabused the minds of the whites of 
the superficiality and artificiality of negro education, and 
while banishing prejudice he developed the characters as well 
as the minds of his people. 

Another secret of his success was the fact that he dis- 
couraged gossip among his people. He realized that the habit 
of whispering about one another was the bane of the race. 
He taught the lesson by example as well as by precept. He 
kept his own counsel even when his friends thought that he 
ought to speak in his own defense. 

He won the respect of influential people, he neither 
truckled nor fawned, and he taught his people to follow his 
example. He could not be turned from his purpose to live for 
his people. When he was offered a small fortune if he would 
go on the lecture platform, he thanked those who made the 
offer “and modestly replied that his chosen life work was 


for his struggling race at one of the great central stations 
of race stimulation and elevation.” 

The keynote of the educator’s life message was sounded 
when Harvard University conferred on him the degree of 
Master of Arts. Then he said: 

“In the economy of God there is but one standard by 
which an individual can succeed—there is but one for a race. 
The country demands that every race shall measure itself by 
the American standard. By it a race must rise or fall, succeed 
or fail, and in the last analysis mere sentiment counts for little. 
During the next half century and more, my race must continue 
passing through the severe American crucible. We are to be 
tested in our patience, our forbearance, our perseverance, our 
power to endure wrong, to. withstand temptation, to economize, 
to acquire and use skill; in our ability to compete, to succeed 
in commerce, to disregard the superficial for the real, the 
appearance for the substance, to be great and yet small, 
learned and yet simple, high and yet servant of all.” 


Robert W. Service 


A Poet of the Yukon and the War 


OBERT W. 
R S ER VICE, 

like Byron, 
“awoke one morning 
to find himself fa- 
mous.” From the ex- 
periences of an ex- 
plorer in the far 
North, bent upon 
finding gold, he turn- 
ed to an expression 
of those experiences 
through the medium 
of verse, and before 
he knew he had writ- 
ten many of the 
poems now appear- 
ing in his first book 
of verses, The Spell 
of the Yukon, with 
its since famous 
“Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” a Kipling- 
esque bit of realism 


that has sung itself 
into the permanent things in literature in a manner more than 


amazing. In “The Spell of the Yukon,” Service wrote: 


“TI wanted the gold, and I sought it; 
I scrabbled and marcked like a slave. 

Was it famine or scurvy, I fought it; 
I hurled my youth into a grave.” 


After the first Yukon book came another, Ballads of a 
Chee Chako, with its “Ballad of the Northern Light”—“One of 
the Down and Out—that’s me. Stare at me well, ay, stare!” 
—“The Ballad of Pious Pete,” “The Black Sheep” and “The 
Trail of Ninety-eight.” There is nothing like these in litera- 
ture outside of Kipling’s English and Indian ballads, and if 
Service borrowed the form of the master he frankly studied 
at least he took a new field from which to mine his material 
and his choice was good. Up there where the Yukon flows 


between the mountains men worked and fought as only men 
lustful and often desperate can work and fight. Service became 
the tongue of these men, singing to the world their dirges and 
their triumph songs. 

In 1912 Service went to Turkey as a war correspondent. 
When the European War began he came West again and is 
now serving with the Red Cross Ambulance corps in France. 
He now brings his gift for picturesque interpretation of at- 
mosphere and expression of emotion to Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man, verses as virile as any which have been born out of the 
War, verses that voice the sentiment of the men who have 
answered the call to arms and have prepared to make the su- 
preme sacrifice. In “The Revelation,” he writes: 


“Oh, we’re booked for the Great Adventure 
Now, we're pledged to the real Romance; 

We'll find ourselves or we'll lose ourselves, 
Somewhere in giddy old France; 

We'll know the zest of the fighter’s life; 
The best that we have we'll give; 

We'll hunger and thirst; we'll die , 
But first—we’ll live; by the gods, we'll live! 


We'll breathe free air and we'll bivouac 
Under the starry sky; 

We'll march with men, and we'll fight with 
Men, and we'll see men laugh and die; 

We'll know such joys as we never dreamed; 
We'll fathom the deeps of pain: 

But the hardest bit of it all will be—when we 
Come back home again.” 


Robert W. Service was born in 1876 in Preston, Lancashire, 
England. He left home at an early age, and later found him- 
self stranded on the Pacific Coast. He roughed it for some 
years, doing all kinds of hard work. He went to Alaska then 
and stayed for eight years. 

Rhymes of a Red Cross Man has gone into a second edition. 
Over twenty-five thousand copies were sold practically before 
publication. As one writer puts it the human quality is all- 
pervasive in Service’s work, as are charity and brotherliness. 
In the terse, vivid way of an impressionist he draws with rapid 
strokes pictures of life in War that will remain with us so long 
as Time shall last. 











E. V. Lucas 


The Vermilion Box. By E. V. Lucas. George H. Doran 
Company. 

The Hausfrau Rampant. From the German of Julius 
Stinde. By E. V. Lucas. George H. Doran Company. 

Cloud and Silver. By E. V. Lucas. George H. Doran 
Company. . 

More Wanderings in London. By E. V. Lucas. George H. 
Doran Company. 


ES, four of them, and I have read them all straight 

‘ through, one after another. The authors whose books 

are published four at a time are rather few, and the 

authors whose books can be read by the four, one after another, 
and read with an increasing enjoyment, are fewer still. 

Edward Verrall Lucas belongs to that latter and more 
select class, and it is a good thing he does, for if the reader 
could not take him in large lots he could never keep up with 
his output. It sounds incredible, but Mr. Lucas has put his 
name—as author, editor or introducer—on about one hundred 
and eight title-pages, besides having reported for papers and 
edited them and taken a practical part in the affairs of his 
day—he is now, by the way, doing Red Cross work in Italy. 

That high standards have not been sacrificed to this 
amazing industry is shown by the scholarly quality of Mr. 
Lucas’s work on The Life and Writings of Lamb, and by the 
author’s calling in and destroying his first book—a volume of 
poems—a proceeding which might bear pondering by many a 
modern writer. 

The four books now published are interesting for a 
number of reasons. They embody, in the first place, the spirit 
of Mr. Lucas, the artist; they show him as a sensitive and 
humorous soul who may indeed write books by the hundred 
because he is so alive to every changing tint in the ever- 
shifting panorama of life and always able to render the 
changing colors in essays which possess that peculiarly Eng- 
lish humor which is more sentiment than wit and which is 
yet never sentimental. And in the second place, we see the 
impact of the War on this spirit. And we can judge from Mr. 
Lucas’s view of the war, as well as from his interpretation 
of England’s attitude, as he gives it in The Vermilion Boz, 
just how deep and widespread is that attitude of the English, 
that attitude not of courage and of gayety in a sort of me- 
chanical mixture, but of courageous gayety in an inseparable 
compound—an attitude here given such an expression as we 
could hardly imagine coming from any other country than 
England or France. 


The Colors of Life 


Edward Verrall Lucas and 
His Many Books 


By Llewellyn Jones 


Literary Editor of “ The Chicago Evening Post™ 


The vermilion box which gives its title to the story is, 
of course, the red letter box of blessed memory to every- 
one born on English soil. And from such magic boxes does 
Mr. Lucas draw the materials for this book—a series of letters 
between friends, acquaintances, lovers, relatives, who are all 
caught up in some fashion by the storm of the great War. 
Through these documents we meet the boy who will falsify 
his age, so eager is he to serve his country; the “slacker” 
who is eager to serve his country by staying at home and 
drawing a salary for being secretary to a league to enforce 
economy—but finds the office routine very irksome to his 
artistic spirit. We meet the unoccupied clubman who has 
nothing to do but listen to rumors of spies in the cabinet 
and disaffection in the field—and who writes of his discoveries 
to the papers; the old ladies who work and save, and who wait 
for war-office telegrams telling the fate of the sons they have 
given to England. And then we meet the young English 
officer who, jokingly, ran an advertisement asking women to 
correspond with him: who realized the bad taste of his joke 
when a bereaved mother sent him the letter she had partly 
written to her soldier son when the news of his death came, 
but who thanked the fates for his folly when it brought the 
acquaintance of Portia Grey, the artist’s daughter, who, like 
him, was fond of dogs and knew good cricket. 

But his is much more than a love-tale told in letters; 
behind that and behind the often-occurring and charming humor 
of the book there is a seriously conceived and accurately painted 
picture of public opinion and feeling in England today. A 
couple of quotations may serve to indicate two aspects of this. 
A correspondent has been telling of a clergyman friend who 
has enlisted as a combatant, but who intends to resume his 
clerical duties after the war is over. The writer has composed 
some verses satirizing the view that Christianity is something 
thus to be put off or on, as circumstances dictate: 

“Three or four men to whom I have shown these verses 
have complimented me on the effort which they make to get at 
the truth. But none of these men would sign a document 
calling for a close time for the creeds until the War is over, 
or suggesting that our archbishops were not at the moment 
earning their not inconsiderable salaries. That is one of the 
odd things about England—that private conscience and the 
public conscience are so different. In France a typical private 
individual’s view of things is, when multiplied indefinitely, also 
the view of the State. Not so here, where as individuals we 
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practice or subscribe to many liberties which would ‘not be 
good for the general public.’ ” 

And again this poignant little reflection: 

“You would find, if you came over, that fatalism is largely 
on the increase in this country, and how can you wonder? 
Even simple, trustful souls like my mother seem to have given 
up their ancient belief in a personal caretaker. ‘It’s all very 
terrible and wicked and beyond all comprehension,’ has become 
their half-dazed attitude. ‘But what will be, will be.’ It is 
not the War alone that has done it, but in particular the Zep- 
pelins. All their lives these credulous, hopeful people have been 
looking up for blessings, and now the sky has played them 
false, and instead of heaven’s gentle dews come inflammatory 
and explosive bombs, discharged by fellow-creatures.” 

But if we are to judge other Englishmen by Mr. Lucas, the 
actions of fighting Germany today will not be allowed to obliter- 
ate the memory and admiration of the very human and kindly 
Germany of yesterday. And we cannot help feeling that there 
was purpose in the time at which Mr. Lucas chose to give the 
English-speaking world his edition of Julius Stinde’s The 
Hausfrau Rampant. Frau Wilhelmine Buchholz was, in life, 
the Hamburg charwoman whose name was borrowed by Dr. 
Stinde as a pseudonym for his first book—a scientific treatise 
on the uses of soap and water. In fact, Dr. Stinde’s collected 
works would surprise the reader of the Hausfrau letters almost 
as much as Lewis Carroll’s works surprised Queen Victoria 
when she sent for them all after reading Alice in Wonderland. 
He was a scientist, a poet, a dramatist, a critic of music, and 
above all, the creator of this character who is comparable only 
to Barry Pain’s Eliza or the hero of the Pickwick Papers. 
Having first used his charwoman’s name as a pseudonym, 
Stinde afterwards used it imaginatively for a lady in a better 
station in life than its original owner, and through her he 
pours out the perplexities and aspirations, the troubles with 
marriageable children and the tilts with envious neighbors of 
this naive old lady. The letters, which in their German edi- 
tions filled a number of volumes are among the humorous 
classics of their native land, and Mr. Lucas has performed a 
notable service to international gayety and tolerance in pub- 
lishing them at this particular time. 


In Cloud and Silver we have, besides the War essays 
which begin the volume, a number of delightful little essays 
quite free from the shadow of war and revealing Mr. Lucas 
in his most essential characteristic—the writer of Lamb-like 
essays of humor and sentiment. Love of English landscape 
and an amused tolerance of English idiosyncracies are the 
bases upon which these delicate little structures are built. 
Occasionally there is a note of mild—quite mild, indeed— 
Rabelaisian erudition, as in the essay “Of Good Ale,” in which 
the literature of its decline and—relative—fall, from the days 
of its prime, is discussed with charm and learning and with 
citations from authorities too good to let die. 

What an emotional effect Mr. Lucas can achieve from the 
simplest materials is shown in his “Plans for One More 
Spring,” written in February, 1915. Surely, its opening 
preaches what is the only adequate philosophy left: 

“Tt is much on my mind, just now, that I must not waste 
a minute of the Spring that is coming. We have waited for it 
longer than for any before, and the world has grown so strange 





and unlovely since Spring was here last. Life has become so 
cheap, human nature so cruel and wanton, that all sense of 
security has gone. Hence, this Spring must be lived; every 
moment of it.” 

And then Mr. Lucas specifies the glories and quiet beauties, 
natural and of human associations, that are left unscathed by 
man’s folly, that not only in the Spring he talks of but for 
us, everywhere and at every time, are waiting to console, to 
fulfill the function which another Englishman, T. Sturge 
Moore, assigns to beauty—to elevate, to exhilarate, to refine. 


To those three services to the spirit—exhilaration, ele- 
vation and refinement—add a fourth, a deep and sometimes 
chastened amusement, and we have the results of Mr. Lucas’s 
More Wanderings in London. Here the author supplements 
his previous work on London by the observation of some 
smaller items of interest and also by extending the range of his 
observations as far as Hampton Court and by noticing those 
rapid changes which builders, demolishers and rebuilders are 
making in the world’s greatest city. Mr. Lucas is, according 
to his biography, a “made Londoner.” And that is his phrase 
for one of the two types: the made and the born. The distinc- 
tion between the types is this: “I find that those that are made 
are the most appreciative and those that are born are the 
most thorough.” 

And Mr. Lucas follows this distinction with a chapter on 
some Londoners of each type that he has known. The sophisti- 
cated may penetrate the initialed disguises under which he 
speaks of some of these people. In the case of two, a book- 
seller and a print seller, he gives their names, as they are no 
longer living. Bertram Dobell and Samuel Drewett are the 
men, and the former name must be familiar to every book lover 
in America. 

But I have begun at the very end of the book. After warn- 
ing us in the preface of the digressive nature of the pages to 
follow, but excusing it on the ground that “London is made 
for digressions,’ Mr. Lucas justifies the warning word by 
finding around every physical monument or building which he 
visits humane memories of great men, humorous tales and 
witty flashes. Some of the chapters, such as that on “The 
City’s Pictures,” have a value altogether apart from their local 
interest. In that chapter, for instance, will be found, as well 
as some fresh art criticism from our author, an interesting but 
sad letter from the late William S. Burton, an artist of great 
power, but of an uncommercial and retiring disposition, a pre- 
Raphaelite, who lived to see the Post-impressionist, and died at 
the age of ninety, just after writing his impressions of the new 
movement. It is such digressions as this—Mr. Lucas repro- 
duces the old painter’s letter—which give a peculiar value to 
the work. 

And it is well, in the clash of the events with which some 
of Mr. Lucas’s present writings have been concerned, to turn 
to these evanescent joys of flower and field which yet so surely 
return, to these small and perishable things like pictures and 
books and old manuscripts and anecdotes, which are yet so full 
of a vitality distilled from their generations that they outlast 
conquests and floods and console us for our personal misfor- 
tunes by opening to us the riches of both nature and man. 

And to these aspects of our common life Mr. Lucas makes 
a charming guide. 








“El Supremo and Its Author 


HE man who writes a vital book 

I is usually one like Edward Lucas 

White, one who has been ob- 
sessed by a vision, who has fed boyhood 
fancies upon it, who has read avidly 
everything akin to the subject and whose 
mind is like a fountain, growing at last 
so full and bubbling with such enthusi- 
asm that it must send its overplus dash- 
ing skyward. 

Mr. White’s new story is of South 
America—Paraguay; the era is that of 
a century ago; and there is color, atmos- 
phere, character, sensational, develop- 
ment enough to supply many another 
book. ; 

Moreover, El Supremo is life. It 
makes the reader know the people, see 
their houses, understand their heart- 
beats and ambitions, their loves and their 
hates. 

The writer himself is swept with en- 
thusiasm when he touches his subject. 
Interest in it has been lifelong. When 
a boy of eleven he was asked by an uncle 
what he wanted most for a present, and 
his instant reply was “A History of the 
South American Republics.” But he had 
to wait for that history until 1905 and 
the publication of Dawson’s book on the 
subject, though he had already taken up 
the study of Spanish and had devoured 
many a pamphlet and history, gaining 
in broken bits the information for which 
he sought. Moreover, he had found the 
Robertson letters. “To the scandalized 
and indignant ghost of John Parish 
Robertson and William Parish Robertson 
this book is ironically dedicated,” reads 
El Supremo’s introduction, “because,” 
says the author, “instance after instance 
has been taken from their letters.” 

These instances and the historical 
sweep of the story are accurate. Most 
of the characters to be found upon the 
pages are those who were actually en- 
gaged in the struggle of Paraguay for 
independence, and the facts themselves 
are so startling that Mr. White declares 
that from the first moment in which he 
became fascinated by them he lived in 
fear that some other reader might dis- 
cover and use them before he himself 
could weave them together. 

For Mr. White is not a rapid writer. 
Being a teacher of classical languages in 
one of the big preparatory schools of 
Baltimore, he has for himself only Sat- 
urday and Sunday and summer-time— 
an alliteration which he must love. Sat- 
urday and Sunday do not afford a sur- 
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By Lucy Meacham Thruston 


plus of leisure, but when summer comes 
around Mr. White, and his loyal assist- 
ant, his wife, betake themselves to some 
spot in the Pennsylvania mountains 
where the first thing which is done is 
the rigging up of a hammock under se- 
cluded—and secluding—trees, the placing 
of a table and chairs near-by, and the 
erection of a big umbrella, if necessary. 
Then the two of them set to work . 
and to fun. This is the thing they love 
best to do—read and write. Mr. White 





Edward Lucas White 
Author of El Supremo 


says that he gets all his fun and all 
his recreation from these sources. In 
this way were written his poems and 
short stories, which have appeared in 
“The Atlantic” and other magazines, and 
his first novel, El Supremo, El Supremo 
being the title given to Francia, Dictator 
of Paraquay and hero of this South 
American tale. 

This story was begun as far back as 
1907. It stayed in the hands of publish- 
ers from 1913 to the fall of 1916, and 
won the distinction of being pronounced 
a masterpiece by all of the four readers 
to whom the publishers, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, assigned it. 

Yet—such is the American reading 
public—the publishers have been slow in 
bringing the book out. Also one of the 
best known publishing houses of New 


York offered to stand back of it provided 
all travel, most description, and two of 
the main incidents were cut out. Mr. 
White refused to allow his book to be 
David-Harumed. He had cut and cut it 
himself to get it down to seven hundred 
pages, had left out stories he longed to 
put in, jokes he ached to retell, incidents 
he considered important; that story was 
not to be slashed. And while this is his 
first novel another is already well under 
way and will be brought out by the same 
publishers. 

Mr. White is of distinctly Baltimorean 
ancestry, but was born in Bergen, New 
Jersey. He spent part of his boyhood 
in Brooklyn, in New York, and upon his 
grandmother’s farm near Lake Seneca; 
but came to Baltimore in 1877, and has 
since made his home 1n that city. 

His early ambition was to emulate 
Longfellow in mastering the modern 
languages and devoting himself to teach- 
ing them and to writing, but he over- 
studied at Johns Hopkins University be- 
fore his preparation was complete, and 
has turned to teaching Greek and Latin 
—and also to writing prose. But he did 
publish a volume of Narrative Lyrics in 
1908. 

The author of El Supremo is full of 
nervous energy; he deplores the handi- 
cap of not over-strong eyes; and he ab- 
solutely abounds in enthusiasm about his 
work. 

Francia, hero of Paraguay, is to him 
“without exception the most wonderful 
man ever born in North or South Amer- 
ica.” United States Americans will not 
agree with him, but they will offer thanks 
for the vivid pictures of Paraguay 

One hundred years ago the South 
American countries were declaring inde- 
pendence from Spain. Spain itself was 
in the midst of Napoleonic turmoils. 
Paraguay was months of distance off 
from anywhere and any news. It stood 
alone, unapproachable, working out its 
own questions. Francia it was who de- 
clared the country’s independence of 
Spain with two arguments: “This,” 
laying down one of his brace of pistols, 
“and this,” putting down the other. But 
like Cromwell, Francia went on himself 
from presidency to dictatorship. Fancy 
that country with its top-crust of Span- 
iards, its inner substance of mixed 
breeds, its lower crust of Indians—these 
in such a situation as had never before 
presented itself. It can be understood 
how the reader of such material, with 
light of imagination to see by, would 
know it for a gold mine. What Mr. 
White has done in El Supremo is to take 
out that gold and give it to the world. 


; 





Mr. Henry L. George and Feminism 


A Symposium on His New Book, “The Intelligence of Woman” 


Wordsworthian 


RE you _ the 
A woman? 


“Nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


If so, avoid W. L. George’s The In- 
telligence of Woman, lest it destroy the 
angelic stillness. Do you take woman 
very seriously, as a creature highly in- 
tellectual, or deeply spiritual, or both? 
Then it is to be feared that you will 
find this author’s tone is often not so 
appreciative as you would like, and some- 
times distinctly frivolous. Are you fully 
persuaded that nearly every long-estab- 
lished custom, rite and ceremony asso- 
ciated with womankind is wrong and 
needs to be righted, though you do not 
know just how this can be done? Then 
you should find this book a sweet mor- 
sel under your tongue. 

An interesting beginning is made with 
a unique definition of intellect as “the 
seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, 
without much pity, without love.” Start- 
ing with this hypothesis, and calling up 
various “cases” for testimony, the writer 
finds woman differing from man in her 
conception of logic, in her greater accu- 
racy, which is paradoxically the outcome 
of her natural inaccuracy, in her greater 
unconventionality, which is due to her 
stronger idealism; while she is not less 
moral, nor more vain than man. The 
differences are seen to be the outgrowth 
of her “exaggerated” emotionalism, and 
are bound to die out with the educational 
tendencies of the day. Indeed, by con- 
sidering what women have done, and 
what her present “rebellious” attitude 
indicates, the author is led to speak com- 
fortably to womankind as the prospec- 
tive “remoulder” of the world. 

“Uniforms for Women”!!! Is it not 
rather laughable that one should write 
ninety-three pages all tending to show 
that the only things woman lacks to 
make her man’s peer are different con- 
ditions and more education, and then 
should write twenty-two pages to con- 
vince the reader that women should wear 
uniforms because only thus can they be 
protected from the evil influence of the 
love of clothes? 

“The Downfall of the Home,” “The 
Break-up of the Family,” “Some Notes 
on Marriage’”—these are the titles of 
chapters that by pointing at only the 
unhappy tendencies in modern homes and 
families, by reasoning ingeniously from 
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changed economic conditions, by satiriz- 
ing cherished conventions, send a shudder 
through the “old-fashioned” mother, wife 
and daughter, and leave the spinster 
well satisfied with her lot. 

Generally speaking, so much of what 
is said in this volume borders on trite- 
ness, so many of the statements seem 
like rash generalizations, the whole is so 
lacking in a sincere and serious tone, 
that an educated woman of today with 
a fairly earnest desire to see her sex 
“come into its own” cannot read Mr. 
George’s pleading of her case with any 
great satisfaction of sense of gratitude. 

Whether you accept or reject the 
teaching of this book, you can scarce'y 
fail to be pleased by the style. The sim- 
plicity of the diction, occasionally varied 
by a word that is striking because it is 
so unusual, and yet so apt, and the clear- 
ness of the sentences almost win the 


writer’s case. Abbie S. Hodgetts. 


F YOU wish to get a clear idea of 
I the feminist position by all means 
read The Intelligence of Woman, by 
W. L. George, who callls himself “a con- 
vinced but cautious feminist.” But if 
you are in the attitude of one seeking 
conversion you will find yourself using 
the newfound intelligence with which Mr. 
George credits the twentieth century 
woman to test the emotional basis of the 
reaction against established conventions 
—the home, the family, the whole eco- 
nomic status of woman which seems to 
form the archetype of Feminism. 

Like all propaganda, it is based on in- 
controvertible truths, not the least being 
the right of woman to marry for love 
and companionship rather than from the 
necessity of support, as has too often 
been the case in the past, and this Utopia 
can materialize only when woman shall 
become economically independent, and 
motherhood shall be recognized as a lien 
on the State. 

While feminism and suffrage have 
seemed to run in parallel lines, the true 
feminist regards suffrage as but one step 
to the ultimate goal of complete equality. 
The suffragist desires only to alter the 
law; the feminist would alter conven- 
tions—a much harder task, as man for 
all his individual lapses is at heart es- 
sentially conventional; therefore, if she 
is to convert man to her doctrines she 
can hope to do it only by a legal revo- 
lution. 

After stating the feminist position very 
fairly, Mr. George, in concluding with 
a semi-humorous homily to which most 


intelligent though unconverted women 
will subscribe, indicates the path to a suc- 
cessful marriage under five somewhat 
bromidic heads. They may be briefly 
summed up in the charge that she re- 
member not only that is she married to 
somebody, but also that somebody is 
married to her, and it is just as hard for 
the other party. 


Maude Truesdale Small. 


\ 
R. W. L. GEORGE has so defi- 
M nitely put himself on record as 
a feminist that when he says 
anything on woman and her place in 
human affairs, and when he is perhaps 
not quite unmixedly laudatory in his 
judgments, his hearers are at least sure 
that his conclusions are the result of fair 
and careful observation. With the cer- 
tainty that there is nothing of sex pride 
or animosity present to warp the clear- 
ness of the author’s vision, the reader is 
ready to give earnest consideration to 
his opinions. 

Thus, when Mr. George, after defining 
intellect as “seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole, without much pity, without love; 
seeing life as separate from man, whose 
pains and delights are only phenomena; 
seeing love as a reaction to certain stim- 
uli,” goes on to say that “in this sense 
it can probably be said that no woman 
has ever been an intellectual,” the reader 
respects Mr. George’s sincerity, even 
while feeling that he has gone a bit too 
far. A good many men, it appears, are 
“intellectual.” Now when one prefaces 
one’s human distinctions and classifica- 
tions with “broadly speaking,” and keeps 
in mind that for all practical application 
it is speaking very broadly indeed, the 
distinctions and classifications gain a 
certain amount of value. But if one lets 
oneself forget that there are Frenchmen 
who are phlegmatic and Germans who 
are volatile, youths in intellect at fifty 
and men at twenty-five, college graduates 
of no culture worth mentioning and self- 
made men with a great deal of it, women 
who are logical and men who are irrele- 
vant, then one deprives oneself of one 
of the most profoundly important aids 
in approximating a solution of what Mr. 
George himself calls “the mystery of 
mankind.” This aid is nothing other 
than a lively consciousness that the ele- 
ments in the human order cannot be 
forced into neat little checkerboard 
squares, but are possessed of a discon- 
certing unruliness that makes them spill 
over into the surrounding blocks. 

Mr. George’s contention—and broadly 
speaking it is a just one—is that men 
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and women differ in intellectual and emo- 
tional capacities and tendencies in de- 
gree and not in kind. The difference, he 
suspects, are “mainly due to sexual 
heredity, to environment, to suggestion ;” 
the trend of our day, and the great pur- 
pose of the feminist movement, is “by 
opening up gates to women * * * to 
counter-influence the old tradition, to im- 
plant in the woman of tomorrow the new 
faith that nothing is beyond her powers.” 
It is only a question of time. 

The half-dozen other essays, which to- 
gether with the title one, “The Intelli- 
gence of Women,” comprise the volume, 
are all marked by sound sense and clear 
thinking. The one on “Feminist In- 
tentions” might well be embodied in a 
pamphlet and used by exponents of the 
cause for distribution as propagandist 
literature. The discussion of “Uniforms 
for Women,” with its promise of no sac- 
rifice of wstheticism, and its plea for 
greater sanity in the matter of ‘feminine 
attire, makes a powerful appeal. The 
reader is ready with the heartiest acqui- 
escence—yes, even the feminine reader, 
like the present reviewer!—when Mr. 
George says that “changes in fashion are 
a habit and a hysteria, an advertisement, 
an insult offered by wealth to poverty, a 
degradation of women’s qualities which 
carries its own penalty in the form of 
growing mental baseness.” 

What Mr. George has to say about 
the downfall of the home and the break- 
up of the family gives much food for 
thought. He isn’t quarrelling with the 
ideal of home and family; he is simply 
taking cognizance of the reality, noting 
the sad discrepancy between it and the 
ideal, and pondering ways and means for 
bettering certain existing unhappy con- 
ditions. His notes on marriage are also 
interesting; he sees how little things dis- 
rupt the harmony between two people, 
how unfortunate mannerisms play havoc 
with affection, how oftentimes crudity is 
more deadly than criminality in setting 
up distaste. 

Altogether, Mr. George’s book is sure 
of attention from all intelligent readers 
to whose knowledge it is brought. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


MERE man has at last ventured 
A« set forth his convictions, frank 
and unconditional, on woman, her 
conduct, her evolution and her person- 
ality as a factor in the breaking up of 
the home, and ultimately the family. 
He discloses his opinion on the evolu- 
tion of woman; she was first the bar- 
barian who, after many centuries of up- 
ward striving, has attained the semi- 
civilized state. In civilized countries she 
is the equal of man; in the less civilized 
she is undeveloped, suspicious, short- 
sighted, and conventional from fear 
rather than from respect for morals. As 
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she is, she is a thoroughly despicable 
creature. She is the beast of burden for 
the household, meek and uncomplaining 
because of fear of her masters. 

How interesting are this mere man’s 
ideas of feminine attire! The lament- 
able fact about woman’s dress is not the 
number, but quality nor the initial ex- 
pense, but the frequent variations in 
style, which make it imperative to have 
a gown for each and every occasion and 
the style changed at regularly established 
intervals. Beauty is always admirable in 
woman’s clothes. But when style has 
the precedence instead of beauty, as this 
mere man thinks it usually does, the 
charm is lost, and so women, the wor- 
shippers of style, remain unadvanced. 

The home, as the author puts it, has 
been the gilt prison-cage of the woman 
for all the centuries. She is the bird 
which longs for his freedom, caged and 
petted and forced to sing to its master. 
Now the bird sees a means of escape, 
and with all her energies she is prepar- 
ing for her final desertion. With this 
will come the destruction of family life, 
an end which the servant problem, week- 
end trips and restaurants are helping 
along. So the home, the home surround- 
ings and family life are all on the edge 
of a terrible precipice—so this mere man 


asserts. Marione Munson. 


George gives his latest word on fem- 

inism. And what a comforting word 
it is! How infinitely cheering to find 
that our present intellectual inferiority is 
not of necessity a permanent state; that 
our puny reasoning powers may with 
proper care be developed into something 
more nearly approaching those of our 
fathers, brothers and husbands. One 
finds oneself repeating, “How sensible! 
That’s just what I’ve always thought,” 
and lays down the book with that pleas- 
ant glow of satisfaction that the old lady 
is said to have experienced when she 
found a sensible gardener who “agreed 
with everything I said, my dear.” 

You may have heard a man say, with 
the air of one who disclaims all respon- 
sibility in the matter, “Well, I suppose 
nobody ever did understand a woman.” 
Less often a woman sighs, “Men are so 
hard to understand.” How refreshing 
to be reminded that we are human beings 
first and men and women afterwards. 
Much misunderstanding and heart-ache 
perhaps might be avoided if more people 
saw with Mr. George that there is 
neither a male nor a female mystery; 
“there is only the mystery of mankind.” 

One reads the first page of the essay, 
“Uniforms for Women,” with the feel- 
ing that such a simplification of wom- 
an’s dress is neither possible nor highly 
desirable and ends by realizing that it 
is highly desirable and even feasible. 


Ll The Intelligence of Women, W. L. 


“The Downfall of the Home” and “The 
Break-Up of the Family” are startling 
captions, but again as one reads one won- 
ders whether either institution is so per- 
fect as to preclude change and growth. 
The volume ends with some comments 
on marriage as it is and some specula- 
tions on what it might be, topped off by 
a bit of sage advice on how to make the 
best of an anything but ideal institution. 


Elizabeth Donaldson. 


be done! 

I pass over the admirable fea- 
tures of your recent essays on the 
woman movement, collected in The In- 
telligence of Woman, because I so en- 
tirely agree with most of them and be- 
cause the other reviewers in this sym- 
posium will doubtless have touched on 
them. We who are feminists—“con- 
vinced and cautious” like yourself, as 
well as incautious—have been grateful 
for years that the movement has so clear- 
headed, good-tempered a spokesman as 
yourself. We do not in the least mind 
your analysis of our intellectual habits; 
often uncomplimentary, it is never un- 
fair nor inaccurate. You are penetrat- 
ing, mellow, sympathetic—this seems un- 
deniable by either Feminist or “Anti.” 
You do not generalize wildly, and the 
cases you cite as ground for your deduc- 
tions we can parallel from our own ob- 
servation of the way our minds work. 
You seem to know us rather well. 

Except— 

How can you think that we women will 
ever wear “uniforms”? Here in Amer- 
ica we know vaguely that for years there 
has been an effort in European feminist 
propaganda to bring about a simplifica- 
tion in woman’s dress, and within rea- 
sonable limits we agree. But may we 
be defended here from the lengths to 
which apparently some Feminists there 
have gone, if your plans (in “Uniforms 
for Women”) epitomize theirs! 

We admit the excessive tyranny of 
fashions, the money needlessly spent on 
women’s clothes because styles change 
too often, the tragedy and evil wrought 
by too little money coupled with a love 
of pretty things—all these complicate 
woman’s existence as they do not man’s. 
And some part of our sex would wel- 
come a strong reform tendency toward 
simplicity, permanency, economy. But 
such a tendency will enlist only the 
freaks unless it takes into account— 
more emphatically than you seem to do 
—our ineradicable instinct toward indi- 
vidualized designs, becoming styles and 
wide variety in our wardrobes. Even the 
most reasonable will see the difficulties 
of your all-the-year-round plain blue 
serge skirt and white shirtwaist, your 
“no jewelry, lace, ribbons,” your one suit 
a year. We couldn’t live in such, Mr. 


D EAR Mr. Henry L. George, it can’t 
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George! Woman at seven a week or 
seven thousand a year gets too much sin- 
cere pleasure out of good-looking clothes 
to give them up. 

Dress reform as a feminist tendency 
may have a wholesome effect on our 
idiotic excesses of fashion; but as an 
actual program—Mr. George, it can’t be 


done. E. C. Moore. 


NLY the supreme egotist would at- 
O tempt to find a solution to all 
the problems that clamor about 
the thinking men and women of today, 
and it takes more than a little genius to 
even reduce them to words. Yet this is 
what W. L. George does in his new book. 
He is too clever by far to attempt to 
answer them, but he sets them forth— 
the problem of woman’s intelligence; the 
intentions of the feminist; woman’s slav- 
ery to fashion and the possible abolish- 
ing of “style”; the problem of whether 
or not women can be great artists; the 
downfall of the home and the break-up 
of the family, and lastly, what he tersely 
calls some notes on marriage. 

Whether Mr. George is serious and 
achieves humor or whether he merely 
puts the button of seriousness upon the 
keen rapier of his humor and satire it 
is impossible to say, but there is not a 
paragraph throughout the book that does 
carry a smile and a sting, certainly for 
women readers of all ages. 

This is particularly true in his chapter 
upon the break-up of the family and on 
marriage. All who have had their nerves 
rasped by too much familiar interest in 
their concerns, and all who have experi- 
enced that sense of impotent irritation 
against some over-conspicuous habit of 
those about them will appreciate the dry 
humor of Mr. George’s “examples” 
drawn from life. 

Women may indeed laugh away the 
idea of reducing their clothes to the “uni- 
form” suggested by the author with ap- 
parent seriousness, and they may find 
difficulty in really laughing at the illogi- 
cal examples of their intelligence which 
he quotes, but they must concede him a 
knowledge of their sex that is astound- 
ing. 

Not so astounding perhaps to those 
familiar with Mr. George’s Making of an 
Englishman and A Second Blooming, but 
none the less notable in—a mere man! It 
is, however, not a book to be overlooked 
or left unread whichever your sex. 


Grace Van Braam Gray. 


The Intelligence of Women, W. L. 
George impresses one with his clever- 
ness and charm as a writer. He does 


T: his collection of essays entitled 


not impress one as a profound thinker. 
He propounds a number of truisms about 
marriage, the home, the family, and 
cryptically depicts their failure as insti- 
tutions because of their individualistic 
and excluvistic tendencies; but he fails to 
dig into the heart of the matter and re- 
veal the root of their failure, nor does he 
suggest a remedy other than to abolish 
them. This is not saying that Mr. George 
is not a minute observer and a clever 
portrayer of woman, her characteristics, 
and her differences from man, these dif- 
ferences, he maintains, being superficial 
rather than radical and tending to disap- 
pear with her broadened education and 
her intellectual evolution. He is a keen 
observer of woman as she is, and more 
than that, he is acutely alive to the 
changing conditions affecting her in an 
age of transition. Yet has not woman 
progressed further than Mr. George gives 
her credit for? Surely she is neither as 
inferior nor as undeveloped as he says. 
George’s judgments portray the super- 
ficiality of youth. He often forces situ- 
ations, interpreting them to prove his 
arguments. He sees conditions clearly, 
reproducing them realistically, graphic- 
ally; but he judges by surface condi- 
tions, lacking the penetrative vision of 
the deep thinker, who, piercing to the 
heart of those conditions, is re-creative 
rather than destructive. The Intelligence 
of Woman holds one’s interest, challeng- 
ing one to think and to retort; its subject 
matter is the vital and dominant ques- 
tion of the hour: but Mr. George is 
blinded by his materialistic bias. His 
conclusions are oftentimes founded on 
false premises, or are marked by a wrong 
emphasis. He gives us little or nothing 
new, nor does he suggest constructive 
remedies. He merely indicates the trend 
of things. His clever analysis leads us 


nowhere. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


R. George gives away a good deal 
M of his case when he announces 

with no little gusto that he is a 
young man. His whole book proves it. 
He has hardly reached the philosophic 
age; which is why he is so cocksure of 
many of his opinions. It were idle to 
deny that Mr. George is a very clever 
writer or that he does not write to some 
purpose. He is a keen analyst and most 
careful observer in detail, and his. selec- 
tion of little things to illuminate great 
principles is more entertaining than 
logical. 

As a vivisectionist of the female Mr. 
George has the defects of his qualities. 
He admits to a limited number of re- 
searches into the intellect of woman and 


also into a hardly less limited number 
of marriages. As a professed feminist 
he is hardly likely to prove a popular 


, champion among the sex he undertakes 


to support. Professing that there is no 
difference between the sexes which are 
not physical and believing woman cap- 
able of achieving anything man has done 
if only she is given time, he hardly 
proves his case in a way which will 
satisfy anyone. 

The book is a depressing one, not be- 
cause it shows too much the seamy side 
of either male or female life, but because 
its general tone is pessimistic all the way 
through. The author looks at life only 
from such standpoints as can be reached 
by his own intellectual scalpel. He 
knows about the foibles and frailties as 
well as the strength and abilities of 
women, but he lacks a sense of propor- 
tion because he has not lived enough. 
His principal thesis is that the present 
relations between the sexes are a fail- 
ure, but that marriage must continue, 
although he would have many modifica- 
tions of the system. He is wholly obsessed 
with the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of life and from a certain point of 
view he is correct. 

Where his book and where his whole 
philosophy of life fails—whether applied 
to men or women—is in utterly ignor- 
ing the spiritual life which exists and 
which is the best part of all living. Life 
is a constant struggle. Nature has made 
it so and society has made it more so. 
The man or woman who looks to a life of 
complete satisfaction and unalloyed hap- 
piness is certain to be disappointed. 
There is no such thing possible, but Mr. 
George does not know it. It is hard to 
define the spiritual life, and I do not 
mean any restricted sense of the term, 
but there is something in us which is 
above the physical, which can mal:e the 
most of difficulties and disappointments 
and through them rise to better things. 
No single man or woman and no married 
couple can be happy without a spiritual 
life which is adamant against the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. That 
in us which leads us willingly to self- 
sacrifice, to helping others, to making 
our children better themselves, to striv- 
ing for an ideal against all obstacles, 
brings happiness whether single or mar- 
ried, and the great fact which Mr. George 
ignores is that this can come best in the 
fellowship of married life. There is bril- 
liant epigram and scintillating twaddle in 
a book which is superficial in its phil- 
osophy. Thirty years from now the 
author will write a different sort of book. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 





Ramona Furore 


ODAY no work of fiction is so 

popular throughout our country as 

Ramona. From the very hour of 
its appearance thirty-two years ago, Mrs. 
Jackson’s romance has had its due meed 
of appreciation, but now as a cinema- 
drama her appeal for fair play for the 
Indian enters upon another and perhaps 
greater era of popularity. After a year 
of untiring work the Clune Motion Pic- 
ture Company of Los Angeles have put 
Ramona in a new form, and have made it 
the greatest screen production yet offered 
to the public. Their achievement is re- 
markable because it retrieves fifty-one 
failures to give this dramatic story a 
satisfactory dramatic form. 

The only work of fiction by an Ameri- 
can author that has had a greater vogue 
than Ramona is Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but 
now with the appearance of the photo- 
play, Ramona bids fair to take first 
place. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written by 
Mrs. Stowe to arouse sympathy for the 
black man, came at the psychological 
moment, leaped -into instant popularity, 
was dramatized immediately, and as a 
play won even greater plaudits than as 
a book. Mrs. Jackson’s plea for the 
Indian has never had any form except 
the one its author gave it, because the 
fifty odd playwrights who have tried to 
work it over and make it suitable for 
production on the legitimate stage, have 
failed woefully. Presumably the reason 
for this is that the greatest charm of 


The Song and the 


By Mary Richards Gray 


the story lies in the spell of religion and 
of the great outdoors—the atmosphere, 
in other words—a thing difficult to bind 
down to stage conventions. The thirteen 
reels of the photo-drama—thirteen thou- 
sand feet of pictures—not only tell the 
story, but at the same time keep con- 
stantly before the spectator the outward 
signs of religion and the great fascinat- 
ing world of the open in which the 
heroes and heroines of the romance lived 
their lives in half-barbaric, half-elegant 
fashion. The films are nearly all out- 
of-door scenes, and the most of them 
were actually taken in the places men- 
tioned, so that the setting is literally true 
to fact. 

In Los Angeles all records for best- 
sellers, popular demand, and box-office 
receipts have been broken. The book- 
sellers say they find it hard to keep on 
hand a supply of books. The work has 
never gone into cheap editions. The pub- 
lishers have sold three million eight hun- 
dred copies, and estimating five readers 
for each book, fully twenty million 
Americans have wept over the sad, sweet 
story of the Scotch-Indian heroine mar- 
ried first to the son of an Indian chief 
and later to a Spanish don. 

At the Los Angeles Public Library, 
where thirty copies of a new “best- 
seller” usually suffice for “great excite- 
ment,” there is a supply of three hun- 
dred and thirty-three copies in constant 


By Will P. Snyder 


circulation. Daily, from fifteen to thirty 
persons put their names on the waiting 
list for a chance at the story. On an 
average ten inquiries an hour are made 
about something connected with Ra- 
mona. The oldest of the library attend- 
ants says that the only parallel was the 
interest shown in Du Maurier’s Trilby 
some years ago, a heyday performance 
mild by comparison. Of course, the pho- 
toplay has intensified interest somewhat. 
Ordinarily nine out of ten of the tourists 
who visit Southern California—and they 
are legion—read Ramona. It is a part 
of the trip. More than this the li- 
braries all over the country report popu- 
larity for this story. For example, the 
Cleveland Library has two hundred and 
twenty-one copies in constant demand, 
and of these recently one hundred have 
been worn out. The film production, 
shown at the Auditorium, gave the larg- 
est Los Angeles theater its banner 
record. Calls for this cinema-drama have 
come from every crossroad and turnpike 
throughout the country, and when Ra- 
mona, in its present attractive form, has 
been shown in every large city of the 
United States, Mrs. Jackson’s plea for 
the red man may take precedence over 
Mrs. Stowe’s for the black man. 


Note.—Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
have just issued a new edition of Ra- 
mona, with illustrations from the pho- 
toplay. 


Star 


HOUGH Bethlehem’s star no longer shines 


As when the Christ was born, 
And stilled the glorious angel choir 





That sang that Christmas morn, 

The star still shines, the song lives on; 
The light—the melody— 

Recurring years but magnify 
And add new charm for me. 


Today on every smiling face 
I see the star’s bright glow; 
Today each: joyous voice repeats 
That song of long ago. 
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Books for Christmas Giving 


Some Old Favorites and New Favorites-to-be 


imported gift-books this year. Our 

American products in this line 
have always been less elaborate, but even 
at that we can show a limited number of 
beautifully “made in America” volumes. 
Many of these are gift-book stories, such 
as the leather edition of Booth Tarking- 


B topertes of the War there are few 


etcher, and from an art point of view his 
pook is a valuable contribution to holi- 
day literature. 

Another etcher of reputation is Walter 
T. Hale. In the company of his wife, 
Louise Closser Hale, Mr. Hale has sought 
new fields, with the result that he gives 
us We Discover the Old Dominion (Dodd, 





From A Hoosier Holiday 


ton’s Penrod and Sam, a volume that 
will appeal to the lover of fine books and 
which sells for two dollars. Then there 
is Betty at Fort Blizzard (Lippincott), 
Molly Eliot Seawell’s new novel, done up 
in holiday dress and parading a holiday 
spirit, just the book for a young man to 
give his sweetheart. Cupid in 
Oilskins, by J. J. Bell (Revell) is 
again a delightful little volume, 
containing a most spirited and 
romantic tale, while Irvin Cobb’s 
Fibble, D. D. (Doran) is one of 
the real gift-books of the sea- 
son, not because of its beauty, 
but because of the contagious 
hilarity that will make it a wel- 
come guest at the festive Christ- 
mas board. 

Among the more sumptuous 
books are Joseph Pennell’s The 
Wonder of Work (Lippincott), a 
handsomely made book contain- 
ing a large number of beautiful 
etchings. These are representa- 
tive of Mr. Pennell’s travels and 
show scenes in Holland, France, 
England and Germany. Some 
of them give views of famous 
places before the War, while 
some portray the desolations left 
by the War. Mr. Pennell is 
probably our greatest American 


Mead & Co.). Mr. and Mrs. Hale have 
been discovering quaint and picturesque 
places both at home and abroad for some 
years, and Mrs. Hale’s entertaining ob- 
servations are only equalled by her hus- 
band’s vivid impressions, which he trans- 
lates into exquisite pictures. 


It would be unfair to mention Mr. Hale 
and to forget Ernest Peixotto. This artist 
has long been engaged in making effective 
drawings of unusual places. This year 
he brings out a book on Our Hispanic 
Southwest (Scribner’s) which might well 
be a companion volume to his earlier book 
on the California missions. Mr. Peixotto 
writes quite as well as he draws. and his 
books are illuminative in the highest 
degree. Among his chapter heads are 
“The Charm of New Orleans,” “Along 
the Mexican Border,” “Arizona,” “The 
Pueblos Near Albuquerque” and “North- 
ward to Taos.” 

The travel book is ever a delight to 
those who have to stay at home, and _ so 
Winter Journeys in the South, by John 
Martin Hammond (Lippincott), trans- 
ports us to tropical scenes and gives us a 
taste of Florida, with. Pa'm Beach and 
Miami, while we linger appreciatively in 
the Carolinas and old Virginia. ‘Mr. 
Hammond’s book is illustrated from many 
photographs. 

The Book of Boston is an attractive 
if more prosaic travel book. Robert 
Shackleton tel!s us all about the historic 
New England town, and the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company have made a most pleas- 
ing volume of it. The pictures are from 
fine new photographs with some color 
work and the whole is a generous two 
dollars’ worth. : 

At a moment when Theodore Dreiser 
is being so widely discussed as the author 
of The Genius, it is interesting to have a 
Dreiser gift-book. A Hoosier Holiday 





From Salt Water Poems and Ballads, by John Masefield 
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From Sonnets From the Portuguese—Hanscom Editicn 


(Lane) is really a record of travel, but 
since it tells how Mr. Dreiser revisited 
the haunts of his youth in old Indiana, it 
has more than a travel interest. It be- 
comes, in fact, an autobiographical rec- 
ord, and out of this grows a statement, 
very complete and comprehensive, of his 
whole system of philosophy, that upon 
which his much-discussed novels are 
based. For those who take Mr. Dreiser 
seriously this book will be a kind of con- 
fession of faith. For others it will be 
the very interesting impressions of a 
man of the world who goes back to his 
old home and sees with eyes that have 
been opened in other places the surround- 
ings amid which he grew up. Mr. Dreiser 
always writes well and he is at his best 
in this book, which the publishers have 
been at pains to issue in holiday binding 
with very unusual and artistic pictures. 
Another more serious book about the 
spirit of place is Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice’s New York of the Novelists (Dodd. 
Mead & Co.). Mr. Maurice has spared 
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no pains to investigate thoroughly the 
backgrounds of all American novels that 
touch upon New York, with the result 
that he has dug up some remarkably fine 
bits of information and has made some 
almost startling discoveries in quaint and 
unusual places. This is the first thing 
of the kind to be done and it makes us 
feel somewhat elated to realize that the 
American metropolis may be treated as 
London is treated by those who make pil- 
grimages to its shrines. 

In The New York of the Novelists we 
have the city of Poe, Irving and Cooper; 
of Crawford, Warner and Mrs. Barr, re- 
constructed for us. We have Le Fevre’s 
Wall Street pictured; Frank Norris’s 
picturesque points of interest detailed; 
the East side of Potash and Perlmutter, 
of Julian Ralph, of Owen Johnson, of O. 
Henry is flashed before us; we have the 
lighted way and the Bohemian haunts 
which drew as with magnets some of the 
veople of Henry James, R. H. Davis and 
Hopkinson Smith. 








This is a scholarly piece of work, one 
in which knowledge is combined with 
often brilliant writing to make a unique 
and splendid record. 

More conventional gift volumes com- 
prise a big book on Scotland (Stokes), by 
R. L. Mackie, a history with description, 
cleverly done, revealing a due apprecia- 
tion for Scotch humor and character; 
Jerusalem and the Crusades, by Estelle 
Blyth (Dodge Publishing Company), a 
handsome book of mediaeval history, fully 
equipped with photographs of artistic 
order and containing some choice color 
plates from paintings of L. D. Luard; 
and Roughing It in the Bush, a tale of 
forest life. in Canada by Mrs. Susanna 
Moodie (Dodge Publishing Company). 
This last is a book that will claim the 
deepest interest for its unique subject, 
while the beauty of the volume, with its 
plates in full color, will appeal to the 
lover of the artistic. 

Our list of volumes devoted to history 
and travel would not be complete without 
Hildegarde Hawthorne’s Old Seaport 
Towns of New England (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). This is an informal account of a 
trip through such quaint, old-world towns 
as Portland, Salem, Gloucester, Plymouth 
and New London, with impressions of 
Newport and New Haven, and a group of 
exquisite pen sketches by an artist who 
knows the value of the subject. This 
is-an: entertaining piece of work and 
makes a beautiful and certainly an ac- 
ceptable gift-volume. 

Without question two of the choicest 
pieces of book-making to be found this 
year are the Hanscom edition of Sonnets 
from the Portuguese (Dodge Publishing 
Company) and The Poetical Works of 
John Keats, with a critical essay by Rob- 
ert Bridges (George H. Doran Company). 
The unique feature of the Hanscom book 
is the illustration work, which consists 
of life studies made with the camera, 
the results being a species of artistic 
photography such as has appeared in 
few volumes. The photographer is Ade- 
laide Hanscom Leeson, who made the ex- 
quisite pictures for the Oriental Ru- 
baiyat, and in these interpretations of 
Mrs. Browning’s exquisite love-poetry, 
Miss Leeson has surpassed herself. It 
is conclusive proof of the verity of the 
claim that photography can be made as 
beautiful as purely creative drawing and 
painting. The Hanscom edition comes 
in three bindings, cloth at six dollars; 
ooze leather at ten and leathercraft at 
twelve. 

The Poetical Works of Keats provides 
a highly artistic setting for Keats’s 
poems. The illustrations are unusually 
fine. 

It might be well to note here that 
the Christmas season has given us a 
work of importance in holiday guise in 
the new Bolpur Edition of Tagore’s 












From The Wonder of Work 


Works (Macmillan). These books are 
essentially Oriental in decoration and 
give a permanent form to an Indian poet 
who has come to have an indisputable 
standing here in America. Tagore is one 
of the greatest living writers of today 
and this set ef books comprises his com- 
plete works to date. 

Mark Twain in a new phase finds form 
in a book issued by Harpers, The Mys- 
terious Stranger, a quite pleasing volume 
in which appears an allegorical tale by 
the late humorist. The fine setting of 
the book will be useful to lovers of Clem- 
ens who may pass it on as a Christmas 
present. 

The Lippincotts have recently made 
several fine volumes of interest to par- 
ticular classes of readers. Parks, by 
George Burnap, is a very handsome vol- 
ume by a well-known landscape architect, 
who here gives a complete description of 
the design, equipment and use of parks, 
based on particular instances which fur- 
nish some valuable photographic mate- 
rial. 

In this same group of books are The 
Practical Book of Architecture, by C. 
Matlack Price; The Practical Book of 
Early American Arts and Crafts, by Har- 
old Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot Mc- 
Clure, and Rings, by George Frederick 
Kunz. These books are detailed studies 
possessing in the case of the Arts and 
Crafts and the Ring books real historic 
value, since the complete story of early 
gold-smithing, wood-carving, metal work- 
ing, lace-making and embroidering is 





provided. In the same way the romantic 
tale of the ring as an ornament, a symbol 
and a work of art is given. 

In all, these volumes bring together a 
remarkable amount of useful and inter- 
esting information, carefully prepared 
and set forth in a manner designed to 
win the appreciation of scholars and 
craftsmen and collectors. In each case 
the volumes contain a collection of splen- 
did photographs, often from 
rare printsor rare pieces. 

The death of James Whit- 
comb Riley was sure to bring 
some new edition of his 
works, but his publishers, the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, have 
contented themselves with 
adding a new volume as a 
companion to The Lockerbie 
Book of Riley Verse, publish- 
ed last year. The new vol- 
ume is The Hoosier Book of 
Riley Verse and includes the 
dialect verses of Riley where- 
as the other book contains 
the poems not in _ dialect. 
These volumes are very at- 
tractive in a two-dollar edi- 
tion, or boxed for four dol- 
lars, and more attractive even 
in leather bindings at three 
dollars each or the two boxed 
for six dollars. 

The War has made the gift- 
books devoted to foreign sub- 
jects almost painfully scarce. 
Mr. George Wharton Ed- 
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inspiration for his facile 
pen and his genius for 
drawing in a big, beautiful 
volume, Vanished Towers 
and Chimes of Flanders 
(Penn Publishing Com- 
pany). There is a large 
collection of wonderfully 
fine pictures in this book 
4; and Mr. Edwards proves 
himself as usual both re- 


3 | wards has, however, found 


vealing and_ informing. 
Without doubt this is the 
most elaborate new travel 
book of this season. 

The unpracticability of 
European touring has 
made “America First” the 
traveler’s slogan. The Page 

| Company therefore adds a 

Pacific Island subject to 

its popular “Spell” series 
—The Speil of the Haw- 
atian Islands, a quite gor- 
geously illustrated work of 

| real historic and descrip- 
tive value. 

The old Dutch naviga- 
tors give opportunity for 
a very engaging volume, 
The Golden Book of the 

Dutch Navigators (Century), by Hen- 
drick Willem van Loon, in which the 
adventurous stories of those capable 
trades of three centuries ago have a 
most entertaining retelling. The book is 
attractively made and illustrated. 

There are sure to be some collections 
of drawings among Christmas books, and 
so we have a new volume of Charles Dana 
Gibson Cartoons (Scribner) and One 





From The Practical Book of Early American 


Arts and Crafts 
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From Our Hispanic Southwest 


Hundred Cartoons, by Cesare (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) Mr. Gibson as usual 
draws men and women of today in the 
metropolis chiefly; the pictures of Cesare 
are War cartoons, supposed by many 
people to be works of real genius. 

The classics often find new forms in 
the holiday season and Houghton Mifflin 
have done well to make a “Home Edition” 
of the American poets—Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier and the rest. The volumes 
are excellently bound, with patent, un- 
breakable backs, in green and blue flexible 
leather of a morocco species. They sell 
for two dollars and a half a volume. 

Old Christmas, by Washington Irving, 
appears once more in fresh raiment, very 
lovely, with pictures in full color (Put- 
nam) and The Christmas Carol of Dick- 
ens is at hand in the illustrated edition 
by Ethel F. Everett. 

A series of books sure to attract at- 
tention because of their effective illus- 
trations are the A & C Black books, in 
which appear Belgium, New Zealand, 
Japan, Birds of Britain, Canada, Flor- 
ence, India, The English Lakes and some 
others. These are really first-class books 
of travel rich in historic and literary al- 
lusion and will make most acceptable ad- 
ditions to almost any library. 

Masefield’s popularity has a tribute in 
a splendidly illustrated edition of Salt 
Water Poems and Ballads, the pictures 
being by Charles Pears. 

Garden books must have a place under 
the Christmas tree. My Garden, by Louise 
Beebe Wilder (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
is a veritable treasure-house of garden- 
lore, and is at the same time a book that 


captures through its artistic quality. The 
Flower Finder, by George L. Walton 
(Lippincott), is more a textbook but fine 
leather makes it a volume one enjoys pos- 
sessing. Garden Ornaments, by Mary H. 
Northend (Duffield), goes in for pergolas, 
pools, sun-dials and all the other wrinkles 
used in artistic garden-making, and for 
those interested in this phase of the sub- 
ject it will prove itself most worthy of 
appreciation. 

Selections provide a holiday feature, 
and the most sumptuous of these is Hu- 
morous Masterpieces from American Lit- 
erature, in three volumes, issued by Put- 
nams. The books are in themselves most 
dainty, while their contents form a real 
library of American humor, with repre- 
sentative pieces from every known au- 
thor of any worth in this field. 

Religious works belong naturally to 
the celebration of the birth of Christ. 
Few books have had such a wide re- 
ligious and moral influence as “The 
King’s Highway” series, books designed 
to teach the child of every grade in school 
the highest principles that govern a right 
life and that do this teaching through 
stories which provide examples of preach- 
ing turned into practice. These books 
are edited by Dr. Sneath, Dean Hodges 
and Dr. Tweedy and some of their titles 
are The Way of the Stars, The Way of 
the King’s Garden, The Way of the 
Mountains, The Way of the King’s Pal- 
ace, The Way of the Rivers and The Way 
of the Hills. 

A very winning book for the young 
girl is Her Golden Hours, the diary of 
a modern girl, told gracefully and light- 


ly and put into a most pleasing book by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Among girls just 
out of school this book will surely be 
popular. 

Record books have a fascination for 
everybody. The newest things in this 
line are The Girl’s Party Book, A Movie 
Memory and My Christmas Book (Jor- 
dan), three leather-bound volumes ar- 
ranged for the records of a young girl. 
These are the daintiest of the dainty and 
will make a wide appeal. 

In the same way The Girl’s Memory 
Book (Barse & Hopkins) will commend 
itself to the school-girl and the debutante 
alike. This is a real Christmas stocking 
suggestion for my lady’s latest beau. 

Nor must we forget the baby. Baby’s 
Journal, decorated by Blanche Fisher 
Wright (Scribner’s), is a very appealing 
piece of book-making. Proud will be the 
young mother to possess this volume 
which comes in an appropriate box. 

There are a few odd volumes suitable 
for gift-giving because of particular qual- 
ities. The Heart of Washington, by 
Wayne Whipple (Jacobs), will delight 
the man fond of history; Practical Bas- 
ketry, by Anna A. Gill (McKay), will 
be of real value to a teacher or will find 
ready welcome with those who enjoy ex- 
perimental handicraft; Salads, Sand- 
wiches and Chafing Dish Recipes, by M. 
H. Neil (McKay), will delight the heart 
of the housewife, and The Mary Dawson 
Game Book (McKay) will come as a 
boon to the home entertainer. 

Then there are the small books: God’s 
Minute (Vir Publishing Co.), a prayer 
for every day; Vest Pocket Essays, enter- 
tainment and thought, by George Fitch 
(Barse & Hopkins); A Last Memory of 
R. L. S., by Charlotte Eaton (Crowell) ; 
The Story of Scotch, a book for the dog- 
lover, by Enos Mills (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
The Little Question of Lady’s Rights, by 
Parker H. Fillmore (Lane), and The 
Motorist Almanac, 1917, by William 
Leavitt Stoddard (Houghton Mifflin), 
both real humor. 

The busy man looking for recreation 
will find the formidable Gridiron Nights, 
records of the famous dining-club 
(Stokes) a source of recreation; while 
the devoutly minded will turn with pleas- 
ure to And Thus He Came, by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady (Putnam), and The 
Little Hunchback Zia, by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett (Stokes). 

The booklet to send in place of a gift- 
card plays an important part in Christ- 
mas shopping. There is a wide variety 
of dainty reprints to choose from and of 
these, few are happier or prettier than 
the Bancroft series of Barse & Hopkins, 
in vellum covers, the Ardsley series, the 
Biltmore series and the Greylock series 
all from the same firm. These are small 
volumes of selections from all the great 
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From Bible Stories to Read 


HE particular parent spends much 

I time and no little care in selecting 

the books that his or her children 
shall read. The discriminating parent 
realizes that there are a certain number 
of stories in the world with which every 
well-educated person should be familiar, 
and certain books—chiefly old ones—that 
must of necessity give the foundation to 
a child’s reading if that child is to grow 
up to culture. 

For the use of such parents new edi- 
tions of classic fairy-tales are being con- 
stantly issued, while fresh volumes of se- 
lections are being constantly made by 
those who have the best interests of the 
little folks at heart. 

No nursery or school-room is complete 
without Grimms’ Tales and The Stories 
of Hans Christian Andersen. The most 
complete—in fact, the only complete 
Grimm, it is claimed—is a large book 
from Cupples & Leon, translated by Mar- 
garet Hunt and illustrated by John B. 
Gruelle. There are two hundred tales 
in this volume with ten additional legends, 
and the child who owns this book ($1.50) 
will have a treasure. The newest Hans 
Andersen is a thing of beauty in book- 
making from Brentano’s, rather expen- 
sive, since it costs $5.00, but a luxury 
worth having for those who can afford it. 

Mother Goose naturally holds a prom- 
inent place in the children’s library. 
There is only one new Mother Goose this 
year, a large flat book with pictures in 
color from Rand, McNally & Co., an at- 
tractive book for the kiddies and un- 
usually complete in its contents, though 
not so complete as the Mother Goose 
illustrated by Orr and published a year 
ago by David McKay. The Lippincotts 
issue a Mother Goose volume with pic- 
tures by F. B. Opper, but this is scarcely 
suitable for the very small children— 
Opper being more of a cartoonist than 
an illustrator in the usual sense of the 
word. A’sop’s Fables, illustrated by Op- 
per (Lippincott), is a thing of joy, how- 
ever, its funny animals being bound to 
delight both the large and the small. 

The Allies’ Fairy Book is another Lip- 
pincott publication that commands at- 
tention. This is a unique collection of 
favorite old stories from “Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer” to “The Adventures of Little 
Peachling,” the different countries being 


Reading tor 
Boys and Girls 


represented each by a folk-tale, and hav- 
ing an introduction by Edmund Gosse, 
with pictures by Arthur Rackham. 

A book that includes many of the tales 
most necessary to a child’s reading along 
lines of good taste is The Children’s 
Own Story Book, by Norma Bright Car- 
son and Florence E. Bright. Here are 
all the old Greek and Roman myths, the 
stories of the holidays, the stories of the 
English kings, the world’s greatest poets 
and many favorite fairy tales, all simply 
told and delightfully illustrated by Haz- 
eltine Fewsmith. The book is done in 
a variety of color combinations, entirely 
new and unusual in book-making (Reilly 
& Britton). 

Selections of fairy tales in attractive 
forms and happy combinations are to be 
found in Fairy Tales, illustrated by Mar- 
garet W. Tarrant (Platt & Peck), a book 
that reprints “Red Riding Hood,” “Tom 
Thumb,” “Little Goody Two-Shoes” and 
other old favorites and makes a most 
attractive book 
for the child of 
a few years; Gam- 
mer Grethel’s Fairy 
Tales (Dodge), ex- 
cellently illustrated 
by Cruikshank and 
others, and includ- 
ing such tales as 
“The Goose-Girl,” 
“Hans in Luck,” 
“Hansel and 
Grethel’” and their 
like; and Stories 
Children Love, 
edited by Charles 
Welsh (Dodge) 
which contains 
tales for the tiny 
tots, stories for the 
younger chil- 
dren, and a number 
of selections for 
older boys and 
girls, such as “The 
Great Stone Face,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Adventures in Lil- 
liput Land” and 
“Tales from Mun- 
chausen.” The 
pictures are _ in 
color and are ex- 





From About Harriet 


cellent as illustrations. To these might 
be added Stories to Tell Littlest Ones 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) by Sara 
Corra Bryant, a book that will be an 
acquisition in any home. 

My Book of Beautiful Legends is also 
a happy choice for the boy or girl of 
ten and twelve. This book contains old 
tales retold by newer popular authors, 
tales such as “Beowulf,” “King Cophe- 
tua,” “Sir Galahad,” and illustrated in 
color by the prominent English artist, A. 
C. Michael (Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
$1.50). 

Bible stories are ever in demand, espe- 
cially good ones. Old, Old Tales from 
the Old, Old Book is a most excellent 
piece of work by Nora Archibald Smith 
(Doubleday), though suitable for an older 
rather than a young child, but Bible 
Stories to Read and Tell, by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott (Houghton Mifflin), is a 
book that can be used by children of many 





From Betty’s Beautiful Nights 
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ages, and its exquisite pictures by Willy 
Pogany will delight the young eye. 

Truly Stories from the Surely Bible 
(Lothrop) is a unique collection of Bible 
tales reprinted direct from the original 
with only such cuts as are deemed neces- 
sary to give the child the reading in its 
most suitable form. 

Classic reprints present a wide range 
of choice for those who would start their 
children on the right road of reading. 
The Arabian Nights, with drawings by 
Louis Rhead (Harper), and another edi- 
tion of these same stories, somewhat 
more abridged (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany) make two attractive treasure vol- 
umes. The latter volume is pictured in 
color and black and white by the artist 
Heath and contains more than one hun- 
dred and thirty illustrations of real 
beauty. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur has 
a new form provided by Clifton Johnson 
(Macmillan), as has Charles Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies (Macmillan), both handy 
books for the youngster to use. Water- 
Babies has a very fine but somewhat 
cumbersome edition in the big book for 
which Jessie Willcox Smith has made 
some charming color pictures (Dodd, 
Mead), but here again the book is ex- 
pensive and so beyond the means of 
many. For those who can afford it, how- 
ever, the pictures alone are worth its 
price ($3.00). 

Stevenson’s Black Arrow, as interpret- 
ed in pictures by N. C. Wyeth (Scrib- 
ner’s), makes a handsome gift-book, one 
of a set of illustrated R. L. S. romances 
that will make a child possessor proud. 

The Indian Fairy Book is a volume 
of tales from original legends and it is 
given a fine form by F. A. Stokes, with 
pictures in color by Florence Choate and 
Elizabeth Curtis. 

Peter Pan in a tiny volume from 
Barse & Hopkins, simply told for little 
people, calls for a word, while pictured 
editions of Helen’s Babies and Black 
Beauty, from the same firm, make these 
classics of everlasting interest accessible 
to every child. In the same way a most 
attractive but reasonably priced edition 
of Alice in Wonderland (Platt & Peck) 
finds instant welcome at the hands of the 
child beginning to read. Margaret Tar- 
rant’s forty-eight color-plates for this last 
volume comprise in themselves an art 
achievement. 

History and legend find their way into 
some of our most attractive juveniles, as 
witness Heroes of the European Nations 
and Heroines of European History, twin 
volumes from Dodge, containing simple 
narratives of the lives and careers of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Jeanne D’Arc, 
Lady Jane Grey, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Florence Nightingale, Cyrus, Alexander 
the Great, Constantine, Charlemagne, the 
Black Prince, Louis XIV, Peter the Great, 
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Napoleon and Wellington. These books 
have been prepared by A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff and are beautifully illustrated in 
color. 

Heroic Legends, retold by Agnes 
Grozier Herbertson (Dodge), is another 
remarkably well-arranged version of hero 
tales, with attractive format such as 
will appeal to the child. While in The 
Ruby Story Book, more tales of courage 











From The Real Mother Goose 


and heroism are told by Penrhyn Cous- 
sens (Duffield). Here we have accounts 
of Grace Darling, The Cid and King Al- 
phonso, Daniel, and David and Jonathan. 

Somewhat more pretentious in tone is 
The Story of the Indian Mutiny, by 
Henry Gilbert (Crowell), a book that 
will please older boys. 

For the very tiny tots The Nursery 
History of the United States (Stokes) 
gives bright pictures through which the 
history of our own nation is told, the only 
text being the brief paragraphs that go 
with the pictures. 

History as inspiration may also be 
found in a juvenile volume of Franklin’s 
Autobiography (Holt), excellently illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith, and in Historic 
Events of Colonial Days, by Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland (Jacobs) in the “Historic 





Series for Young People;” The Young 
People’s Story of Massachusetts, by 
Herschel Williams (Dodd, Mead), and 
Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers, by 
Philip Alexander Bruce (Jacobs). In 
this connection we must not overlook 
The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain, by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, an important contri- 
bution to recent juvenile literature. 

A very unique piece of gift-book mak- 
ing for children is Virginia Watson’s 
The Princess Pocahontas (Penn Publish- 
ing Company), a complete story, in fiction 
form, of the little Pocahontas who saved 
Captain John Smith’s life. Here is ro- 
mance that has not been utilized in all 
the many books for boys and girls and 
yet Pocahontas is one of the most ro- 
mantic and fascinating figures in all his- 
tory. Miss Watson has done full justice 
to her subject, while the color plates by 
George Wharton Edwards are gems of 
art. 

A group of picture-story books for the 
smaller youngsters includes a new vol- 
ume by Mary Dickerson Donahey, The 
Prince Without a Country, a little fairy- 
story that has real live people in it 
(Barse & Hopkins) ; Will Bradley’s Won- 
der-Box Stories, bright little tales of 
magic and enchantment (Century); Lit- 
tle People, the new Willebeek, Le Mair 
book (McKay) as quaint and as attrac- 
tive as those which have preceded it; 
Ver Beck’s Bears in Mother Goose-Land 
(Doran), a novel bear-story in a Mother 





From Stories to Tell Littlest Ones 


Goose setting; Tom, Dick and Harry, the 
story of three playful pups, by M. Mor- 
ris and Jessie Pope (Dodge), quite as 
entertaining as some of the Cecil Alden 
animal books, and Guess, by L. J. Bridg- 
man (Dodge), a novelty book as enter- 
taining and captivating as one could wish 
for. Nor must we forget Daddy Cat, by 
Louis Wain (Dodge), a pictured account 
of the doings of a furry pussy-cat as told 
by his offspring. This is a real baby 
book. 

Two tiny Christmas stocking volumes 
are The Goblin Scouts and Old-not-too- 
Bright and Lilywhite (Platt & Peck), 
“Little Wonder Books,” with many small 
color pictures. 

Still other nursery books are Jolly 
Jaunts With Jim (Doran), verses by 
Charles Hanson Tonne, and very clever 
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pictures by H. Devitt Welsh; What Dad- 
dies Do, a volume of amusing rhymes by 
Robert Livingston (Houghton Mifflin 
Company); Dido the Dancing Bear, in 
the “Kneetime Animal Stories” (Barse 
& Hopkins), and Baldy of Nome, by 
Esther Birdsall Young (Penn Publishing 
Company), the story of an Alaskan dog, 





. From Tell Me a Hero Story 


who became the leader of a famous team 
of dogs used to draw sleds in the far 
North. 

A very attractive juvenile, published 
first a year ago, is The Forest Ring, by 
William C. de Mille, with pictures of a 
most interesting and artistic character 
by Harold Sichel. In this book there are 
fairy stories filled with a gay humor, into 
which are introduced a lot of the secrets 
of woodcraft and the love of forest beasts 
(Doran). 

In the same class of story—stamped 
with like literary excellence—is Memoirs 
of a White Elephant, by Judith Gautier. 
translated from the French by S. A. B. 
Harvey, a story of the career of a sacred 
elephant in India, which is exquisitely 
pictured (Duffield & Co.). 

A new kind of enchanted being is in- 
troduced in The Clan of Munes, by Fred- 
erick J. Waugh (Scribner’s). The Munes 
are totem people, brought to life by the 
magic of a wizard and in the story we 
have the big grotesque totems dancing 
and fighting and living a strange life 
of their own. The book has beautiful 
pictures in color. 

Another set of original fairy tales is 
provided in Stories for the Story Hour, 
by Ada M. Marziels (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 

These are original fairy stories— tales 
for each month in the year, most of them 
suggested by old rhymes or legends or 
favorite tales of one kind or another. It 
is a novel little book and a most charm- 


ing one in its contents. ln a quite new 
way it presents a group of stories for 
the story-hour that will come as a boon 
to the story-teller. 

In The Wonder-Box Stories, by Will 
Bradley (Century), are more tales of 
princes and princesses and golden cas- 
kets and elves and magical castles, all 
told in picture as well as story-form, 
since the author is an artist as well as a 
clever teller of tales. 

And to match Mr. Bradley’s magic 
comes Cornelia Meigs’s Master Simon’s 
Garden (Macmillan), a really truly fairy 
story all about a wonderful garden and 
the still more wonderful things that hap- 
pened there. This book is better suited 
to children of from ten to fourteen. 

Christmas would not be Christmas 
without a book for the boys and girls by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. This year it is The 
Cave Twins (Houghton Mifflin), a novel 
tale of the adventures of two children 
who lived in England in the Stone Age. 
These are queer little people and will de- 
light the youngsters, to whom they will 
come as a distinct novelty. 

Some very tiny books, such as all chil- 
dren love to play with, are to be found 
in the “Fairy Gold” series (Dutton). 
They are eight in number and their titles 
are Cinderella, Briar’ Rose, Chicken- 
Licken, Dick Whittington, Tom-Tit-Tot, 
Tom Thumb, Beauty and the Beast and 
The Fox and the Grapes. They are all 
attractively illustrated. 

Up-to-date toy-books take a novel form 
in the “Kiddie” series, by Grace G. Dray- 
ton (Hearst). There are three of these 
in a quaint box, and boys and girls of 
three and four years wi'l delight in Bet- 
tina’s Bonnet, Bunnie’s Birthday and The 
Jumble Book. 

There are some very inexpensive books 


for tiny tots in the Honar R. Garis stor- 
ies (Fenno)—Uncle Wiggily and Mother 
Goose and Snarlie the Lion. Mr. Garis is 
widely known for his animal stories which 
rank only second to the Thornton Burgess 
“Bedtime Stories,’ but are printed in 
books not quite so attractive. 

Which reminds us that the Burgess 
books must not be overlooked, since more 
children are reading Mother West Wind 
tales and the stories of Johnnie Muskrat 
and his little relatives and friends in the 





From The Cave Twins 


fie'ds and the woods than are reading 
any other one particular set of American- 
made stories. 

Bird books are always we!come at holi- 
day or any other time, and Chickdee-Dee 
and His Friends, by Lyle Ward Sander- 
son (Stokes), is a handsome volume of 
big pictures and little pictures and enter- 
taining tales, such as “Mrs. Bluebird 
Can’t Decide,” “Little Sammy Song-Spar- 
row,” “Bobbie Robin’s Mistake” and 
“What a Little Bird Told,’ the whole 
making a charming and an original ju- 
venile. 

The child who enjoys pictures will ever 
find diversion in the Kate Greenaway 
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Gene Stratton Porter and Morning Face 


From Morning Face 


books and the fairy ta'‘es illustrations of 
Leslie Brooke. These are importations 
and stand for the best in the juvenile 
market (Warne). 

The big annual is an institution in 
every home. This year annuals are 
scarce, since the War has reduced the 
imported juveniles to a minimum. But 
Boys’ and Girls’ at Home, from the Dodge 
Publishing Company, is a gem indeed and 
gathers together not only tales by the 
best English writers, but pictures by the 
most prominent English artists. There 
are stories by Algernon B'ackwood, 
Sheila Brarfe and Mrs. George Wemyss 
and many é@f the pictures are by Brock 
and Honor Appleton, some of them !arge 
plates in full color. 

Our American Annual this year seems 
to be John Martin’s Annual, made up from 
good things from the “Magazine for 
Children, John Martin’s Book” (Platt & 
Peck). This is amply illustrated and will 
provide reading matter for many moons 
in the average nursery. 

The boy and girl from eight to sixteen 
years loves a story, a story about other 
boys and gir!s, and so it is that we give 
the children school stories and college 
stories and stories of athletics, a great 
number of which make the holiday season 
bright with their gay jackets and their 
generally vital appearance. 

There is Tom Anderson, Dare-Devil, a 
book for boys of from ten to fifteen, by 
Edward Mostyn Lloyd (Houghton Mif- 
flin), the story of a scout for General 
Sumter; Polly Trotter, Patriot, another 


historic tale, this time for girls, by Emilie 
Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe 
(Macmillan)—the story of a brave girl 
who dared much for her country; Blithe 
McBride, by Beulah Marie Dix (Mac- 
millan), the story of another girl who 
proved her courage by doing her duty. 
Then there are school stories—Bobby 
Blake and His School Chums, by Frank 
A. Warner, in a series of Bobby Warner 
books (Barse & Hopkins), at fifty cents; 
a new Clif Sterling book, Clif Sterling: 
Sophomore at Stormbridge, by Gilbert 
Patten (McKay), one of the most popu- 
lar series of boys’ books about athletics 
ever written, and The Pennant, a rattling 
good college tale by Everett T. Tomlin- 
son, the dean of all living writers for 
boys in America (Barse & Hopkins). The 
girls have the Polly Books, of which the 
newest is Polly’s First Year at Boarding 
School, by Dorothy Whitehill (Barse & 
Hopkins); Peggy Parsons: Hampton 
Freshman, by Annabel Sharpe (Platt & 
Peck); and “The Corner House Girls” 
books, a series that is fast growing wide- 
ly popular. The latest of these, just is- 
sued, is The Corner House Girls in a 


Play, by Grace Brooks Hill (Barse & 
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From The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Hopkins), and it is just the sweetest, 
bestest ever bit of girl storyhood. In 
the “Blue Bird” series Platt & Peck offer 
a new volume, The Blue Birds’ Winter 
Nest, by Lillian Elizabeth Roy, a tender 
little tale of youth and joyousness. 

Boy Scout books are ever with us. The 
Boy Scouts of the Shenandoah, by Byron 
A. Dunn (McClurg), is a lively story; 
Billy Burns of Troop 5, by I. T. Thurston 
(Revell), is a mighty entertaining tale 
of Scout activities and is especially well- 
written, while The Banner Boy Scouts 
Snowbound, by George A. Warren (Cup- 
ples & Lem), is a new volume in a very 


popular “Scout” series that has found 
favor with boys everywhere. 

Blackbeard’s Island is a new wrinkle in 
Scout books, it being the adventures of 
three Boy Scouts on the South Sea Isl- 
ands. Rupert Sargent Holland, the well- 
known writer for boys, is the author. It 
is a tale of thrills and tense situations, 
a real romance, in fact (Lippincott). 

Some other new books in series which 
have already established themselves as 
favorites with youngsters include T. Hav- 
iland Hicks, Senior, a college tale in which 
the sturdy hero has gone through four 
years of college life in as many books, 
all cleverly written by J. Raymond EI- 
derdice (Appleton); and The Boy With 
the U. S. Mail, by Francis Holt Wheeler 
(Lothrop), the eighth volume in a most 
valuable series of “U. S. Service” books, 
books that contain a wealth of informa- 
tion in addition to entertaining quality. 
This new volume tells all about the great 
post-office system and the boy of twelve 
or fifteen will find it absorbingly inter- 
esting. 

In the Bob Hazard: Dam Builder, by 
Carl Brandt (Reilly & Britton), we have 
a new book in the series, “Boys of To- 
day: Men of Tomorrow.” This takes boys 
through every department of industry 
and makes a romance out of many kinds 
of work. 

The Go Ahead Boys have this year 
reached Smugglers’ Island, and Ross Kay, 
who is E. T. Tomlinson now writes The 
Go-Ahead Boys in Smugglers’ Island 
(Barse & Hopkins), a veritable Treasure 
Island that will delight boys of ten and 
twelve. Ross Kay a!so gives us Fighting 
in France in a series of splendid fifty- 
cent juveniles (Barse & Hopkins), and 


(Continued on page 167) 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Mr. Britling Sees it 
Through* 


DMIRERS of H. G. Wells have 
A been feeling lately that the great 
English writer—“great” is used 
advisedly—has been losing his stride a 
little. It seemed to be a good many of 
them that he has been allowing his work 
to “die down,” as the children say when 
they let the swing go slower and slower 
instead of stopping it abruptly. It is 
true that even in the slower movement 
there has been the unmistakable rhythm 
of the swing, but the irresistibility of 
the rapid pace has been lacking. 

It took some new impetus (to continue 
the analogy) to speed up the swing again, 
and to give to welcoming readers the old, 
forceful Wells. The new impetus is the 
present war; Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through is the fruit of its influence 
upon Mr. Wells. 

Who better than H. G. Wells could 
catch the significance of the war in its 
relation to eternity, to evolution, to the 
inevitability with which things work 
themselves out, while remaining at the 
same time keenly sensitive to its more im- 
mediate, its more human, meaning? Cer- 
tainly up to the present time no one has 
done it better, no one indeed has done it 
as well. 

Somehow for “Mr. Britling” one al- 
ways unconsciously reads “Mr. Wells.” 
The portrait the author has given us of 
his title character seems rather to coin- 
cide with the impression the reader has 
gained of Mr. Wells himself, through con- 
versancy with his work. 

Mr. Britling is a writer of philosophic 
tendencies, living at Matching’s Easy, in 
Essex. We see him in the midst of his 
family, leading a very healthy kind of 
life, with a lot of emphasis laid on the 
out-of-doors. He is no musty philosopher, 
this Mr. Britling. He loves his game of 


*Mr. Britling s Sees It Through. By H. 
G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


hockey, and indulges in it weekly. Also 
he loves a few women here and there 
along the line, but seems on the whole 
to be fairly innocuous in that regard. A 
woman lures him now and again because 
she seems to still “that gnawing and 
irrational sense of a hollow and aimiess 
quality in the world”; but disillusion 
always sets in fairly rapidly. 

The one big love of Mr. Britling’s life 
has been his first wife, who dying left him 
a baby son, Hugh by name. In this son all 
of Mr. Britling’s deepest tenderness cen- 
ters. He has a very kindly feeling for 





his second wife, though there is a lack 
of genuine understanding between them; 
and he loves their two small boys. But 
no other emotion has quite the same in- 
tensity as his love for his first-born. 

Into the midst of the Britling house- 
ho'd, with its merry light-hearted hockey- 
playing, its masquerading, its general 
high spirits and love of life, there come 
rumors of war, and then war itself. Hein- 
rich, German tutor of the Britling boys, 
and a very well liked member of the 
little circle, goes back to the Fatherland. 
Then Teddy, Mr. Britling’s secretary, 
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goes, and then Hugh himself, leaving his 
father anxious but hopeful for the best. 

Hugh writes a number of letters to his 
father, first from the training camp, and 
then from the front. Mr. Wells has seized 
them as opportunity to present a vivid 
picture of army life, and to show what 
a futile, time-wasting, paralyzing thing 
is war, and everything connected with 
it. Finally no letters come from Hugh, 
and then the dreaded telegram that tells 
in a few words the why of the silence. 

And out of it all Mr. Britling evolves 
a faith in God. Not an omnipotent God 
—surely such an one could never be for- 
given for perpetrating anything like the 
present European horror!—but a “God 
who struggles. How can He be 
anything that matters to man, unless He 
is limited and defined and—human like 
ourselves with things outside 
Him and beyond Him?” 

To say that Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through is a book of laughter and tears 
is to characterize it by a phrase which 
in the hands of reviewers has been worn 
threadbare. And yet it is literally true. 
The book is full of the most subtle bits of 
humor, and it is equally full of passages 
that fairly tear the heart-strings. It 
is a book that is doubly remarkable in 
view of the nearness of the happenings 
with which it deals, and the kenness of 
imagination which must have entered into 
its production to make up for the tem- 
poral deficiency in the matter of perspec- 
tive. It is a book which shows H. G. 
Wells writing not because he thinks he 
might just as well do so, since he has an 
assured audience, and is certain that his 
product will have something of merit 
even though it does not measure up to his 
own highest standard—it is a book which 
shows H. G. Wells writing, as the Wells 
of a few years ago wrote, because certain 
things are burning to be said, and he is 
moved by a powerful urge to say them. 

The reviewer cannot too warmly rec- 
ommend Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
to the discriminating reader. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Range Boss* 


HIS purely Western story contains 
I the exhilaration of out-of-doors and 
shows the genial good-fellowship 
of the settlers and the striking contrast 
between them and the lawless rangers. 
A winsome Eastern girl is heir to her 
uncle’s ranch in the far West, which she 
undertakes to manage for herself, al- 
though utterly unfamiliar with conditions. 
In the new situation she is confronted 
with many striking experiences which 
would nonplus one lacking in iron nerve 
and grit, but she adapts herself to her 
surroundings and the life she leads is 


*The Range Boss. By Charles Alden 
Seltzer. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.30. 


decidedly novel and full of sufficiently 
entertaining details to please a host of 
readers. The first appearance of her 
range boss is in the guise of a good Sa- 
maritan, so far as she personally is con- 
cerned, and from then her acquaintance 
ripens into a valued friendship. Not 
wholly as her servant is his part in her 
life, as her companionship with him 
proves his sterling worth, although his 
unconventional cattleman’s ideas of fair 
dealing frequently lead her to despair for 
his hereafter. 


Quaker Born* 


HE reviewer with any conscience 

I whatsoever realizes that there is 

a goodly degree of real responsibil- 
ity in his position. To condemn a first 
work of an author is to risk dishearten- 
ing him for other efforts. Joseph Conrad 
has said that had his first novel (I think 
it was Almayer’s Folly) not by lucky 
chance found a publisher, he would never 
have written another. And no modern 
reader need be reminded of what a ser- 
ious loss that would have been to the 
world of letters. 

But it would be a good thing, exclaims 
the long-suffering reader, if a good many 
authors could be discouraged from other 
efforts! Quite true; and those authors 
are very readily disposed of, even by the 
conscientious reviewer. It is those books 
which indicate a certain amount of ca- 
pacity, yet are on the whole not par- 
ticularly gripping nor powerful, that pre- 
sent the problem. 

Among these last named might be in- 
cluded Quaker-Born, by Ian Campbell 
Hannah. Mr. Hannah’s writing up to 
this time has been along lines of histori- 
cal interest. This is, as far as is known, 
his first novel. It has a certain quality, 
or flavor, that makes it merit more than 
an offhand condemnation; Mr. Hannah 
has succeeded in creating atmosphere. and 
that is no mean achievement. Yet taken 
as a unit the book is undoubtedly dis- 
appointing. It is supposed to be the 
story of a young Quaker in England who 
at the outset of the present War is torn 
between the peace precepts of his faith 
and his own strong impu!se to join the 
defenders of his country. The reader 
is hopeful, as he sees the situation loom- 
ing up; here, he knows, is material for 
some really fine handling. But he is dis- 
appointed when he has followed the au- 
thor’s treatment of it; Mr. Hannah has 
failed to give it that keenness and vital- 
ity which the writers who are at the 
same time master psychologists would 
have infused. Nor is the reviewer fail- 
ing to take cognizance of the fact that 
the reader of today is tempted to cry: 
“Hold! Enough!” in the matter of the 


~ *Quaker-Born. By Ian Campbell Han- 
nah. G. Arnold Shaw. $1.35. 


psychological novel—to say that he is 
surfeited with it, and that he welcomes 
the novel in which the analytical element 
is lacking. The reviewer respects that 
stand, but insists that if a novel wander 
at all from the realm of the purely nar- 
rative, it must not seem accidentally 
“side-tracked” in its departure, but pur- 
poseful and sure of its path. 
Quaker-Born is a pleasant tale, with 
a good love interest, and will agreeably 
while away an afternoon or evening. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Afterwards* 


HE “Prologue” of Afterwards, by 

; Kathlyn Rhodes, presents an un- 

usual situation. A man and a 
woman, casual acquaintances, having un- 
wittingly aroused the anger of Indian 
fanatics by penetrating the inner shrine 
of a temple, are waiting the dawn. The 
girl exacts a promise that the man will 
not let her fal! into the hands of the na- 
tives, and to keep that promise he uses 
one bullet in her pocket pistol; then walks 
out into the courtyard to meet his own 
ironic fate—rescue by a party of English 
soldiers. 

The girl, Hilda Ryder, was engaged to 
a young engineer who never forgave Dr. 
Anstice. In the long afterwards with 
which all must reckon, he made the lat- 
ter pay for the deed of a moment. 

The story is very dramatic, the scenes 
shifting from a quiet English town to 
the desert of Egypt, but always the piti- 
less juggernaut of fate rolls on crushing 
alike the wilful sinner and the man who 
errs through lack of foresight. Just at 
the end there is a hint that Dr. Anstice, 
having expiated his mistake, will come 
to a palm-shaded oasis where happiness 
and love will be his. 

The secondary plot centering about 
Mrs. Carstairs adds little to the interest, 
and detracts from the unity of the story. 
Otherwise, it is very well written and 
most readable. 


Rodmoort 


HE present reviewer has had oc- 

| casion to deal with various forms 
of the work of John Cowper Powys. 

For his essays she felt and expressed a 


warm and sincere admiration. Among 
his poems there are many that are fine 


_and strong, and very much out of the 


commonplace. Mr. Powys has the ability 
to put himself into his work—indeed, it 
might be more accurate to say that he 
has not the ability to keep himself out 
of it—and that, according to certain 

*Afterwards. By Kathlyn Rhodes. 
Duffield & Co. 


+Rodmoor. By John Cowper Powys. 
G. Arnold Shaw. $1.50. 
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critics, is the one great essential for true 
quality in writing. 

But notwithstanding the presence of 
this quality, Mr. Powys “falls down” in 
his novels. Yet even while doing so, he 
provokes the feeling that were there just 
a little more balance—a little more san- 
ity, perhaps—in his choice of subject and 
situation, he would do work of surpassing 
excellence. It was so in Wood and Stone, 
his former novel. One felt that there 
was power there—the potential strength 
of a great waterfall, broken by dams and 
channels. One read the book, and while 
more than half rejecting it, was led to 
hope that in his next novel Mr. Powys 
would have demolished the dams, and 
filled in the channels, and would show 
that the potential strength had attained 
actuality. 

This proves not to be so. Rodmoor, 
recently published, produces precisely 
the same effect as did its predecessor. 
It is not balanced; it is not sane. 

Now one can imagine the author’s re- 
ceiving any such dictum with a gesture 
of impatience and even disgust. What 
can the bourgeois mind (one can conceive 
of him as thinking) know of the great 
forces that tear at the life and soul of a 
man, of the visions and vistas that open 
up before the eyes of one whose immedi- 
ate life is always and ever colored by a 
consciousness of cosmic values? It is 
easy to picture him thrusting aside sum- 
marily and scornfully his adverse critics, 
not because of an overweening conceit, 
but because of a real contempt for the 
average mind, and a conviction that re- 
viewers’ minds are indeed average ones. 

But Mr. Powys will not be quite justi- 
fied in his scorn. Even an occasional re- 
viewer may know something of “that cry 
of the flesh and blood, and the heart and 
the spirit, for what the eternal destinies 
has put out of our reach”; may have 
some consciousness of those manifold and 
intricate currents and undercurrents of 
life to which Mr. Powys is so sensitive. 
It is not with Mr. Powy’s moods that the 
quarrel lies. It is not to his philosophic 
outlook that exception is taken. It is his 
means of setting these things forth that 
are unsatisfying. His characters are al- 
most all of them abnormalities of one 
kind or another—persons who exert 
strange power over other persons, 
families with special curses laid upon 
them, men and women who nurse deadly 
animosities and wreak fiendish venge- 
ances. It is the atmosphere of Poe—of 
his Ulalume, for instance—drawn out 
over almost five hundred pages. Thomas 
Hardy, for whom Mr. Powys so often 
expresses admiration, exclaims with as 
much feeling as could Mr. Powys himself, 
“Oh why were we given hungry hearts 
and wild desires if we have to live in a 
world like this?”—he sees as keenly as 
could Mr. Powys “the scorn of Nature 
for man’s finer emotions, and her lack of 
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interest in his aspirations”; he discerns 
as clearly in the trend of human affairs 
“the beginning of the coming universal 
wish not to live.” But his people are 
real, his situations never forced. His 
work is admirably balanced; Mr. Powys’s 
is not. 

Mr. Powys has an amazing genius for 
putting into adequate phrase those elus- 
ive thoughts, feelings, moods, visions, 
of whose formulation the average person 
utterly despairs. For this alone his novel 
is worth reading. And in addition, it has 
the power to provoke in the reader a 
peculiarly personal annoyance at its 
shortcomings, and an equally personal 
desire to see them overcome in subse- 
quent work. To try to ferret out the 
cause back of that rather unusual effect 
is a bit of psychological investigation 


that makes worth while a reading of 
Rodmoor. 


The Lion's Share* 


HIS is the story of Audrey Moze, 

I the girl with a tyrant of a father 
who would not let her go to Lon- 

don. However, with the tyrant removed, 
Audrey essays to go out and not merely 
to taste life, but to gormandize over it. 
Audrey has plenty of money when her 
orphanage begins. She has, however, 
been bred to an economy that makes it 
easy to get a great deal out of little. In 
the Latin Quarter in Paris she learns a 





*The Lion’s Share. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
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lot of which she had never dreamed be- 
fore and experiences such thrills as come 
to an unsophisticated girl let loose for 
the first time. 

Oddly enough, Audrey does not yearn 
for heroics or a grand passion, or any- 
thing quite so colorful. But she is fas- 
cinated by a violinist in whose genius she 
believes. How she satisfies her interest 
in this young man is a part of the story, 
and as we do not wish to spoil the tale for 
those who are to read it we will not give 
the details. 

Mr. Bennett writes in his semi-satiric, 
lazily caustic way, a manner which he has 
more recently affected, and which in the 
case of The Lion’s Share is needed to 
give a color that the book would not other- 
wise have. Mr. Bennett is a master at 
creating the feminine, but he has not 
reached the fine points of Helen of the 
High Hand or Anna of the Five Towns 
in this newest story. Nor has he suc- 
ceeded in making a book as amusing as 
Buried Alive or Dendry the Audacious, 
though we have a suspicion that it was 
such a book that he aimed to achieve. 


The Whirlpool* 


HERE are types of crime that 

| appal one, not because of their 
hideousness, but becaues of their 

clever audacity. Into the midst of 


a band of clever thieves Miss Morton 
takes us, and we make the acquaintance 


*The Whirlpool. By Victoria Morton. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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of a woman who can sink to the deeps 
of degradation and then rise to the 
heights of rectitude with the facility of 
an aeroplane. 

The pivot around which this story of 
systemized felony revolves is the Judge 
who has handled the case of one of the 
leaders. The humanity of this Judge 
earns the lasting gratitude of the young 
man on trial and of the girl whom he 
expects to marry. Later, the Judge is 
taken ill—has a nervous breakdown that 
promises to be serious. A specialist sends 
him off to the woods and here he meets a 
wonderful woman. Who this woman is 
and how their lives become inextricably 
tangled makes up the story, which has 
its meed of mystery and its full share of 
sensation. For brilliant climax that is 
not tawdry this book is exceptional; only 
an artist in writing could handle such a 
theme with the delicacy, and the power 
to move the emotions to sympathy, that 
are here evinced. It is one of the really 
artistic books of the year in spite of 
being a thrilling mystery story. Its 
psychology is unusual but convincing. 


The Clue of the Twisted 
Candle’ 


ITH the “penny dreadfuls” we 
W must class this story. But it 
has its points, which are not 
to be dismissed too lightly. There is a 
reason for the writing of a book that is 
rich in thrills, for in these days of prob- 
lems and politics and socialism and a 
general ranting against the things that 
be, it is refreshing indeed to find a book 
that deals with escapes from _ prison, 
dungeons deep and dark under big old 
houses, and a clever girl who beats a 
villain at his own game and helps to re- 
lieve the terrible situation of those who 
have been his victims. This is a tale that 
will keep the reader on the jump. Once 
you pick it up: you will not put it down 
until the last page is read and then you 
will wish that there were more of it. 


Nobody’s Boyt 


HE French Academy crowned this 

book in the early days of its suc- 

cess in France. It comes to us as 
a piece of literature that must be taken 
seriously at a time when the work of real 
genius is scarce. 

The story is of a small boy, who was 
kidnapped in infancy. A peasant woman 
brings him up, but hard times send him 
to a traveling circus. His life from there 
on becomes a thing of hardships and dif- 
ficult experience, and the deepest pathos 
marks his career. Then by chance he 


*The Clue of the Twisted Candle. By 
Edgar Wallace. Small, Maynard & Co. 

+Nobody’s Boy. By Hector Malot. 
Cupples & Leon Company. $1.25. 


comes to know his own mother, though 
as a stranger, and so little is he familiar 
with the facts of his babyhood that he 
can throw no light on the mystery that 
enwraps his origin. Much is suspected, 
but the evidence is slight. 

It ends happily, of course, and becomes 
a kind of French Lord Fauntleroy. But 
its tenderness and its sadness, and its 
inherent sweetness, remain memories that 
the reader will cherish for a long time. 

Old and young alike can appreciate the 
fine quality of this book and can enjoy its 
beautiful story. 


Rainbow's End* 

R. BEACH goes to Cuba for the 
M setting for this story. It is a 

tale of sudden death, fright, 
fighting and hidden treasure. There is 
a surprise in every chapter. In the days 
before America intervened in Cuba and 
the Spaniards were all supreme, the na- 
tives had a terrible time of it. And 
Americans in Cuba were none too well 
treated. The children of a Cuban land 
owner become the principal figures in an 
exciting story that centers around gold 
and jewels hidden in a secret place, all 
knowledge of which dies with the death 
of the owner himself and the faithful 
negro servant who had buried the treas- 
ure for him. In the midst of insurrec- 
tionist warfare the young man and wom- 
an, and some of their friends, set about 
seeking the treasure, and the adventures 
they have bring them to the brink of 
starvation and death through more violent 
agencies. 

It is a dramatic tale as all the stories 

by Mr. Beach are likely to be. 


A Gilded Vanity! 


T is with real pleasure that we recom- 
I mend a reading of A Gilded Vanity 

to the fastidious selector of books. 
This is humor indeed, entertaining situa- 
tions and characters that bring a chuckle 
with every page. Outside of Pelham Gren- 
ville Wodehouse we know of no author 
now writing who has done anything quite 
so clever and amusing in a well-bred way 
as is this light, almost trifling bit of fic- 
tion by a woman who is known for the 
weight and detail of her stories. But this 
has a touch of genius; it exhibits the kind 
of creative imagination that has made 
writers like Thackeray. 

The tale is English in setting chiefly, 
though some of the scenes are on the 
Riviera. A girl reared in poverty deter- 
mines to marry for money. She rejects 
the man she loves for a nobleman with 
a fortune and has nothing for her pains. 
She soon knows that all is not gold that 


*Rainbow’s End. By Rex Beach. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.35. 

+A Gilded Vanity. By Richard Dehan. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.40. 


glitters and her philosophy of life van- 
ishes, to be replaced by a new strength 
and purpose. None of which you will 
say sounds especially funny. It isn’t, 
but the circumstances that surround it 
are. For out in an English country 
house there is a charming lady who has 
constituted herself a kind of fairy god- 
mother match-maker to all her friends. 
She it is who is responsible for the lu- 
dricrous episodes in which her victims 
invariably become involved, and the ex- 
travagance of the situations that grow 
out of her well-intentioned efforts to 
marry the right people to each other. 
With masterly satire the author shows 
what this kind of thing leads to, and in 
spite of the sense of tragedy that now 
and again fills the atmosphere, there is 
that touch of the ridiculous which makes 
refined farce of it all. 

There is a real treat in store for those 
who read this book. You will find your- 
self talking about it. 


The Old Blood" 


NCE again the War provides the 

O background for a story. This is 

the tale of a young American who 

goes to visit an English uncle, gets ac- 

quainted with two charming French cous- 
ins and decides to fight for the Allies. 

It is a sprightly story, full of excel- 
lent and entertaining character-drawing. 
We get little of the War, for the hero is 
wounded and his convalescence develops 
the love-story. Outside of The Girl Phil- 
lippa we know of no other War story 
that has been quite so enjoyable. 


Richard Richardt 


HE hero of this is a young man 
l who does not care for work and 
cares still less for money. He goes 
adventuring, posing as one who lives by 
his wits. Then he meets the woman. 
She is playing her game as he is playing 
his and it becomes her ambition to “best” 
him. But Fate has a part in the drama, 
and the afflicted brother of the girl must 
have his ré!e in the play, which now 
grows almost tragic. Whereupon the 
real character of the hero asserts itself 
and he drops his pose to become a man. 
The scene crosses the Atlantic from 
Europe to New York and Mr. Mearns 
takes a fling at worn-out conventions, 
up-to-date sophistries and a few other 
items in modern life that afford him scope 
for a playful but sometimes rapier-edged 
wit. There are a good many Richards in 
the world. Sometimes they need to be 
brought face to face with the Walters of 
life before they understand their own 
deficiencies. 


*The Old Blood. By Frederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 

+Pichard Richard. By Hughes Mearns. 
Penn Publishing Company. $1.35. 
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The Romance of a Christ- 
mas Cardi 


NTO this short tale of how two Christ- 
mas cards brought home two prodi- 
gals, and gave back a lost son, a lost 

brother and a lost lover, Mrs. Riggs has 
put her usual tenderness and charm. 

This is a grown-up Birds’ Christmas 

Carol, and as such it will undoubtedly 
reach thousands and thousands of hearts 
all through the land. It has its own little 
mission, an echo of the story which proves 
that the love and yearning of the folks 
back home will often bear fruit even in 
the hardened hearts of those who have 
left the home nest and have deserted the 
loving care of those who belong to them. 


Jim—Unclassifiedt 


FRIEND and follower of Jeffery 
A Farnol wrote this book. It shows 

the influence of Farnol, but it is 
well able to hold its own for both interest 
and quality. Beginning with a murder 
in a wayside tavern in England, it fol- 
lows the fortunes of a young boy, pre- 
sumably the son of the tavern-keeper. 
But some mystery surrounds the boy and 
after he has made his way in London he 
begins to realize that there are secrets 
about himself that he must learn. 

It all turns out most unexpectedly, 
though the reader guesses the truth far 
ahead of the denouement. The interest, 
however, that centers about Jim is so 
deep and holding that the end can be 
waited for patiently. 


Mary- Gusta! 


ARY-’GUSTA was a small girl 
M left without a father or mother. 
Her father leaves a note for 
two old seamen friends asking that they 
take the little girl and bring her up. This 
all happens up on Cape Cod, of course, 
and Captain Shadrach and Mr. Hamil- 
ton are typical old Cape Codders, of the 
variety that Mr. Lincoln has made fa- 
mous. A little girl is an undiscovered 
country to these two quaint men, but 
out of the love of their big hearts they 
take the girl and do their best. 
Fortunately, Mary-’Gusta is a bright, 
managing little person, a girl with an 
imagination, a loving heart and a good 
brain. She soon institutes a new kind of 
life in the house of her guardians and 
before long she is the mind and soul 
and the sunshine as well of the establish- 
ment. 





*The Romance of a Christmas Card. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1. 

+Jim—U nelassified. By Robert J. 
Kelly. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


tMary-’Gusta. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 


The book has the usual humor and 
touching quality of Mr. Lincoln’s stories 
and everybody will love Mary-’Gusta. 


Helen* 


HE people in this book have the 

I marks of distinction that betoken 

race. The heroine is the daughter 
of a French mother and an American fa- 
ther, both dead, and she and her brother 
live in seclusion in a French villa with 
an American grandmother. 

The fortunes of Helen change with the 
advent of a young American in the vi- 
cinity of her home. How he comes as her 
guardian; how she goes out under the 
new conditions and sees life for herself; 
her love-affairs and all that accompany 
them, make a most refreshing and en- 
tertaining book. Mr. Hardy writes well 
and his character work is worthy a big 
theme. And while we should scarcely 
call Helen a big theme, at least she is a 
girl with a soul, and the romance of her 
life gives opportunity for some very de- 
lightfully drawn scenes and situations. 


Slaves of Freedom? 


F one can believe that the horse was 
I really lying down in the street asleep 
one may be able to appreciate this 
story. But most of us balk at the horse. 
After the horse there is a story of secret 
service machinations in Washington, with 
a woman of mystery and a situation that 
involves some lively episodes. 
International politics and the game 
played by those interested is ever fasci- 
nating, and Mr. Reed makes this particu- 
lar bit of underground work among the 
nations deeply absorbing. 


The Cab of the Sleeping 
Horse? 


ONINGSBY DAWSON was scarce- 
C ly the man to write the present 
book. Mr. Dawson is essentially 

the moralist; he treats the problems of 
life with sure but disapproving touches; 
he has not the sympathy that the por- 
trayal of a woman like Vashti demands. 
The premise of the book is correct: 
men and women who take their freedom 
and gloat over it soon become its slaves. 
That is the lesson which Mr. Dawson 
would teach. His hero is a straight, 
clean lad, brought up to the companion- 
ship of men and women who live with 
propriety. His misfortune consists in 
falling in love with a girl he has known 


*Helen. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35. 

+The Cab of the Sleeping Horse. By 
John Reed Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35. 

tSlaves of Freedom. By Coningsby 
Dawson. Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 
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since childhood, but a girl who has been 
trained to look upon men as the natural 
prey of clever and beautiful women. The 
result is a tragedy, and the book cannot 
end happily, because either the girl must 
change entirely or the man, and neither 
is able to achieve the transformation. 
This is one more attempt to picture the 
vampire woman. Kipling began it and 
the novelists have been at it ever since. 
We have had the woman in The Fool 
There Was, the girls in The Salamander 
and The Trufflers; now we have Vashti 
and her daughter in The Slaves of Free- 
dom. Really, we should be glad to have 


some high-minded, sincere women for a 
change. 


The Emperor of Portugallia* 


OOR, simple, tender-hearted, child- 
Pp hearted Jan, this peasant of Swe- 

den, who worshipped the baby girl 
given him, and lived his whole life wrap- 
ped up in the child. Poverty drove the 
girl to the city, and then they waited— 
the man and the wife—and with the wait- 
ing the poor brain gradually went. Be- 
lieving himself the Emperor of Portu- 
gallia, made the butt of the village, poor 
Jan lived through the years, happy in 
what he imagined, ever dreaming of the 
sweet-homecoming of the maiden, ready 
to believe the best even when at last she 
did come, a coarsened, unattractive 
woman. 

This is a remarkable picture of the love 
of a father. It will become classic. Miss 
Lagerlof interprets the life of her people 
with a sympathetic touch that goes 
straight to the heart. Her wonderful 
simplicity is a thing undreamed of in our 
own literature. We have to go back to 
Hans Christian Andersen to find some- 
thing to which it may be compared. 


The Winged Victoryt 


ADAME GRAND belongs to the 
M earlier romancers most of whom 

are now gone. She contrives, 
however, to be supremely up-to-date, and 
The Winged Victory is an excellent ex- 
ample of the smart society novel with a 
touch of that popular element of a gen- 
eration ago which decreed that the hero 
or heroine of any novel must be some 
obscure person who turns out to be some- 
body of importance. 

Wherefore the girl who becomes known 
to London as the “Winged Victory” is a 
little country dressmaker, who, under the 
financial patronage of a Duke, opens a 
fashionable establishment in ondon to 
which flocks all society, among them 











*The Emperor of Portugallia. By Sel- 
ma Lagerléf. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
+The Winged Viciory. By Sarah 
Grand. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Greek Wayfarers* 


DWINA STANTON BABCOCK 

E sounds the keynote of Greek Way- 

farers—a collection of poems full 

of the spirit of both ancient and modern 
Greece—in these lines: 


“I think when I grow tired of the world, 
I shall go back to Greece (in the spring, 
of course).” 


The new Greece which the author be- 
lieves is due largely to her people’s op- 
portunity in America is shown as a 
tempting pleasure ground; while the 
wonder and glory of old Greek tradition 
is recalled by such poems as “elphi,” “Old 
Corinth,” “Easter at Megara,” names to 
conjure with—names of our childheod’s 
stories when the myths were dear to us, 
and Charon, Mercury and Pan were com- 
panions of our playtime. She re-creates 
the Greece of Homer and Aeschylus of 
our school days, the Greece of the Par- 
thenon and the Acropolis of our art 
studies, and for the favored few she re- 
calls the Greece of today, with its 
orange and olive groves, its rocky paths 
and ruined temples set like a pearl in 
a sea of blue lapis lazuli. 

Again and again in her verse the au- 
thor contrasts the old and the new. This 
is especially true in the poem, “To the 
Olympian Hermes,” the fair god con- 
sciously the flower of the Greek dream 
whose calm face seems to stand 


“For Greek expression of a definite truth 
Speaking its message to the world of men 
And placing beauty as a final goal.” 


But above and beyond the lyric beauty 
of the shorter poems stands “Phidias, a 
Dramatic Episode.” The scene is laid 
in a dungeon in Athens, where Phidias, 
who was a god creator, lay forgotten, no 
longer the friend of Pericles and idol of 
the Greek state. The lines have not only 
poetic fire, but they quiver with the heart 
longing of the great sculptor deprived 
of his marble and ivory and gold with 
which he had been used to re-create life. 
To Phidias in his agony a cricket alight- 
ing on the grated window trilled his mes- 
sage: 

“Far beyond the sea! 
Far as man is known, 
Thou shalt speak to men 

Far beyond thy ken, 


Beyond tongue or pen. 
Singer in the stene!” 


And the great sculptor, cheered by the 
simple song, wrote to his friend Paeon- 
ius, “What we do lives,” for all his will 
and soul had gone into the portrayal of 
life which is deathless. 


*Greek Wayfarers. By Edwina Stan- 
ton Babcock. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It is this undying spirit of Greece 
which justifies the title and is voiced in 
these lines of Greek Wayfarers— 


“Greeks know that through their sordid mod- 
ern strife 
They walk in poetry, believing well 
They are the children of enchanted life, 
That sends them forward messages to tell 
Of Greek restraint and hospitality, 
Greek love of beauty, and Greek dignity, 
Making them in their toil, devoted careers 
For new and better goals for Greek Way- 


farers.” M.T.S 


The History of the Fabian 


Society* 
ociety 

HE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN 

SOCIETY is what its title implies, 

a detailed history of the society 
from its foundation to the present day, 
a period of thirty years. In it, Mr. Pease, 
who is one of its early and distinguished 
members, presents clearly and concisely 
the reason for the founding of the so- 
ciety, “for the purpose of reconstructing 
society in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities”; tracing its sources; 
its aims, (1) to break the spell of Marx- 
ism in England; and (2) “the working 
out of the broad principles of Socialism 
to the industrial and political environment 
of England.” The policy of Fabianism 
as distinct from Marxism has been, to 
quote the author, as follows: “An in- 
tellectual circle has sought to permeate 
all classes, from the top to the bottom, 
with a common opinion in favor of social 
control of socially created values. It has 
not been revolutionary, but has relied on 
the slow growth of opinion.” 

One is impressed by the saneness of 
the ideas of these men, all of them think- 
ers, and as the author portrays the 
growing influence of the society, first with 
individuals, then groups of individuals, 
and finally in politics, one sees its growth 
into something of national power and 
significance. 

One of the very interesting features >f 
the book is the intimate picture one gets 
of the best thought in England. of men 
like Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Mrs. 
Webb, Sydney Olivier, Graham Wallas, 
the author, Edward R. Pease, Mrs. 
Besant, Frank Podmore, H. G. Wells, 
Hubert Bland, to name a few of the great 
names associated with the society. 

Much this society has done in its 
thirty years of life; its power for good in 
the future is pregnant with possibilities. 
The public owes a debt to Mr. Pease who 
with infinite labor has so ably presented 


*The History of the Fabian Society. 
By Edward R. Pease. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75. 


the life history of the Fabian Society, 
its past an earnest surely of its future 
work in the uplift of society to the “high- 
est moral possibilities.” It is a book one 
cannot afford to miss. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Collected Poems* 


HE Collected Poems of Arthur Pe- 

l terson represent in a way a diary 

in verse, the first poem dating 
back to 1867, the last being June, 1914. 
Many of the poems are musical and 
charming, though lacking virility and the 
glow of the inspired poet. The chief 
value of the volume lies in the longer 
poems, especially the “Songs of New 
Sweden,” which gather up the historic 
and legendary lore of the early Swedish 
settlers, traditions that might easily have 
been lost. These narrative poems are 
graphically told, and in them the poet, 
like Longfellow, uses the old metres of 
the Northmen. “Eric the Archer” is, 
perhaps, the most dramatic of these, 
though the “Fall of Fort Cristina’? and 
“Brita” are both fine. 

A number of the poems, “Penrhyn’s 
Pilgrimage,” for instance, recount the 
poet’s travels, which include the East, 
especially Japan, the Pacific, South 
America. So in these poems we get an 
intimate picture of the poet and his wan- 
derings, and in them his best work is 
portrayed in those poems dealing with 
the Swedes and New Sweden allied to 
him by blood and sympathy. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


A Little Book of Friendst 


ANY wonderful and inspiring 
M words have been written on 
friendship, but no sweeter tribute 
has come from any pen than that found 
in Harriet Prescott Spofford’s A Little 
Book of Friends. One by one she gives 
miniatures of charming and gifted wom- 
en whom she has known intimately and 
fondly, and does it all with a touch so 
light that it is almost a caress. She tells 
us how they lived and loved and worked 
in the decades just after the Civil War. 
What an inspiration to young writers it 
must have been to meet, at Mrs. Field’s 
beautiful house on Charles Street in Bos- 
ton, great poets like Lowell, Dr. Holmes, 
Longfellow and Whittier—poets who were 
also scholars. Later, Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s delightful personality made the 
*Collected Poems. By Arthur Peter- 
son. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
+A Little Book of Friends. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Little, Brown & Co. 
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home the gathering place of all the dis- 
tinguished men and women of the time. 

These intimate pictures are all records 
of successful lives. One wonders whether 
Mary Booth, Anne Whitney and Jane 
Andrews had no struggles with poverty 
and tardy appreciation, or whether these 
famous women sprang full-armed like 
Minerva into a world which has not al- 
ways recognized genius. 

If you were one of the fortunate chil- 
dren whose home possessed that béte noir 
of the apartment-trained housekeeper, an 
attic, the names of Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, and 
Gail Hamilton will call up memories of 
many rainy Saturdays when you pulled 
out great boxes of old magazines from 
dusty corners under the sloping roof and 
delightedly browsed for hours through 
the pages of “Godey’s,” “The Atlantic 
Monthly” and “Harper’s Magazine.” The 
rain dashed against the murky, cobwebbed 
window pane, the wind rattled in the 
chimney, but snugly wrapped up in an 
old patch-work quilt dug out of some 
rusty leather trunk you revelled in whole- 
some love stories or tales of adventure, 
not too startling. There were hosts of 
sweet, ordinary girls who married nice, 
manly sort of chaps, there was pathos in 
plenty, and some humor, but little that 
was bizarre, and no straining for effect 
or tottering on the brink of the risqué. 
Our young people might think “these 
friends” tame, and say they had no 
“punch,” but they were just as true to 
human nature as the more vivid tales of 
today, only human nature in New Eng- 
land was less sensational in its bent. 

Nevertheless, it is by their poems that 
these friends of Mrs. Spofford are best 
known. Environment may have had much 
to do with making Celia Thaxter and 
Gail Hamilton poets. Perhaps to a per- 
fect marriage is due the harmony of 
sound and sense that pleased the gifted 
men of England from whom Louise 
Chandler Moulton received much praise. 
But “if friends are but to divine the 
fairest and the finest that we are’ then 
each of these women of letters had a 
gift greater than literary distinction— 
the genius for friendship. 


Maude T. Small. 


The Glory of Toil* 


DNA DEAN PROCTOR aalls her 
E last book of poems The Glory of 

Toil and has dedicated it “To toil- 
ers everywhere.” In spite of this dedica- 
tion, however, the book contains a varied 
collection of poetic types. In addition to 
those of toil, there are ringing poems of 
war and lyrics of exquisite lightness and 
beauty. 


*The Glory of Toil. By Edna Dean 
Proctor. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


What toil has done for man is well 
told in the opening poem, which gives its 
title to the book: 


“It was stress and strain, in wood and 
cave, 
While the primal ages ran, 
That broadened the brow, 
brain, 
And made of a brute a man; 
And better the lot of the sunless mine, 
The fisher’s perilous sea, 
Than the slothful ease of him who sleeps 
In the shade of his bread-fruit tree; 
For sloth is death and stress {fs life 
In all God’s realms that are.” 


and built the 


Of a different type but of equal merit 


is “The War in Europe,” in which Abdal- 
lah of Cairo speaks. He sounds the key- 
note of the poem in the following lines: 
“If these be Christians, where shall we 
find the heathen?” Here, as elsewhere, 
the author shows a fondness for Oriental 
imagery and setting, and a keen sym- 
pathy with the Oriental viewpoint. 

The volume hides under its ominous 
title two delightful bits of verse, “A Sea- 
Bird” (off Peru), which is the soul of 
airy lightness and freedom, and “The 
Caged Robin,” which is in striking con- 
trast to the one just mentioned and leaves 
the reader’s heart, as it did the poet’s 
“with the Robin on the wall.” 

The poet is perhaps too much inclined 
to dig morals in the depths of her verse, 
but because of the religious strain which 
runs through the entire volume, pardon, if 
such be needed, is freely granted. In 
every poem there is a hint of the phil- 
osopher; through the whole collection 
there is a strength of appealing imagery. 


Lillian M. Roberts. 


Our Troublesome Religious 


. * 
Questions 


EN are constantly troubled with 
M a great’ many religious and 
moral questions. Many of these 
are superficial and only trouble those 
who have never given them real consist- 
ent thought. To this latter class belong 
such questions as “What is the matter 
with Christianity?” There is nothing the 
matter with Christianity, but we fear 
that there is very much the matter with 
the representatives of Christianity in the 
world today. “Why has Christianity 
failed to work in government?” It has 
never been given a fair trial. “Why do 
our colleges turn out so many unbeliev- 
ers?” Why not approach the problem 
from the other point of view and ask, 
Why do our colleges turn out so many 
believers? 
“Why do so many brilliant man reject 
Christianity?” Why not ask, Why do so 
many brilliant and profound men accept 





*Our Troublesome Religious Questions. 
By Edward Leigh Pell. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


Christianity? Brilliant men are indif- 
ferent to other things as well as Chris- 
tianity. Why are a great many brilliant 
men indifferent to the charm and beauty 
of poetry and art? Because they do not 
know anything about them experiment- 
ally. 

But there are other questions which 
are troublesome even to the most sincere 
and profound students of them. “If there 
is a good God why these horrible calami- 
ties?” is such a question, and it is being 
asked by millions of bruised and bleeding 
hearts in these dark and tragic days. Dr. 
Pell answers this and many other ques- 
tions in this book. It is not a philosophi- 
cal discussion in the technical sense, but 
a bright, popular, practical and sugges- 
tive answer which is stated in the lan- 
guage and ideas of the man in the shop 
and on the street. It is well done and 
will undoubtedly prove helpful to many 
restless hearts and minds. For those 
who find it hard to believe in the Bible 
and the supernatural, and for the earnest 
hearts that are perplexed and are won- 
dering what is going to become of the 
church, the book has a real live and heart- 
ening message. 


John Murdoch MacInnis. 


O. Henry, An International 
Literary Figuret 
in this 


TH the publication 
W country of Professor C. Al- 
phonso Smith’s O. Henry 
Biography, this essentially American 
short-story writer takes his place as a 
literary figure of significance, not only 
in our own country, but in Europe as 
well, for, while the legion of O. Henry 
followers here are making themselves ac- 
quainted with the romantic story of Will- 
iam Sidney Porter’s life, word comes 
from England that his stories are count- 
ed there as among the most popular books 
of the year. And all of this comes upon 
what would almost exactly have been his 
fifty-fourth birthday, had he lived, and a 
little more than six years after his death. 
It is not the purpose of this sketch to 
give a critical estimate of Professor 
Smith’s biography. The appreciation 
which he brings to the work of O. Henry 
is no greater than the enthusiasm for 
it to be found in American readers of 
every type. The loving reverence for 
the man that he brings to every line of 
the story is no greater than the regard 
in which Porter’s few intimate friends 
held him. The story stands as a sym- 
pathetic interpretation and as a key to 
his work. 
“O. Henry was once asked,” begins the 
biography, “why he did not read more 
fiction. ‘It is all tame,’ he replied, ‘as 


~ *0. Henry Biography. By C. Alphonso 
Smith. Doubleday, Page Co. $2.00. 
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compared with the romance of my own 
life.’ But nothing is more subtly sugges- 
tive in the study of this remarkable man 
than the strange structural resemblance 
between the story and the life. Each 
story is a miniature autobiography, for 
each story seems to summarize the four 
successive stages in his own romantic 
career. 

“First the reader notices in an O. 
Henry story the quiet but arrestive be- 
ginning. There is interest, a bit of sus- 
pense, and a touch of distinction in the 
first paragraph; but you cannot tell what 
lines of action are to be stressed, what 
complications of character and incident 
are to follow, or whether the end is to be 
tragic or comic, a defeat or a victory. 
So was the first stage of his life.” 

Thus in the first few chapters Pro- 
fessor Smith traces the beginnings and 
those early influences which later can 





be detected in his work. From the first 
twenty years in Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, he traces the life through the years 
in Texas, Central America and New 
York, up to that Sunday morning in 
June, 1910, when he uttered his last 
words to the watchers at the bedside. 
“There was no pain now,’ Dr. Smith 
quotes the attending physician, “and he 
said with a smile to those about him: 
‘Turn up the lights, I don’t want to go 
home in the dark.’” 

Dr.. Smith goes on to say, “He died 
as he had lived. His last words touched 
with a new beauty and with new hope 
the refrain of the concert hall song, the 
catch word of the street, the jest of the 
department store.” 

Perhaps the chapters which will be of 
deepest interest to the lovers of O. Henry 
stories will be Dr. Smith’s interpretation 
of O. Henry’s favorite themes, in which 
he traces the sources in the life of a 
great many of the best known stories, 
and boldly places O. Henry’s genius upon 
a permanent basis. The chapter upon 


the “Shadowed Years” is done with rare 
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delicacy and insight and will bring new 
admiration for the bigness and the for- 
titude of the writer who, as Dr. Smith 
says, “turned a stumbling block into a 
stepping stone.” 


The Indebtedness of Chau- 
cers Works to the Italian 


Works of Boccaccio* 


R. CUMMINGS reveals in his dis- 
D sertation of The Indebtedness of 

Chaucer’s Works to the Italian 
Works of Boccaccio the careful work of 
a scholar. After a thorough examina- 
tion of a number of authorities relating 
to both these great poets, the author 
comes to the conclusion that Chaucer’s 
debt to Boccaccio is in the main that of a 
borrower; that he was never his literary 
disciple, though many of the “tapestried 
backgrounds” of his tales are taken from 
Boccaccio, bringing the “breath of old 
romance.” Boccaccio’s debt to Chaucer 
is, Dr. Cummings asserts, a great one, in 
that Chaucer made him in Troilus and 
Criseyde and “The Knight’s Tale” “part 
and parcel of English Literature, which 
is no slight privilege. 

This dissertation should be of espe- 
cial value to the student of English Lit- 
erature, as well as a delight to the lover 
of Chaucer and the romantic period of 


Boccaccio. Fugénie M. Fryer. 


Poe's Heleni 


OE’S tragic and romantic figure has 

Pp been brought vividly to mind by 

Caroline Ticknor’s delightful life 

of Sarah Helen Whitman, Poe’s Helen, 

a life whose romantic interest centers 

about her love affair with the first and 
greatest genius of American literature. 

Mrs. Whitman’s life, apart from her 
intercourse with Poe, is well worthy of 
recording; for not only was she a poet 
as well as a critic of which this country 
might be proud, but she was in close 
touch with the finest minds of her day— 
Emerson, Whittier, N. P. Willis, Horace 
Greeley, George C. Curtis, John Hay, 
Margaret Fuller—so that we get an in- 
timate picture of the literary world of 
that period. 

It is always questionable whether love 
letters, no matter how “classic” they are, 
should be made public property; yet in 
the case of Poe, justice demands their 
publication, for they are a sincere vindi- 
cation of the many calumnies circulated 
about a great genius, who poor and ab- 


*The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works 
to the Italian Works of Boccaccio. By 
Hubertis M. Cummings. University of 
Cincinnati Press. $1.25. 

+Poe’s Helen. By Caroline Ticknor. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 








normally sensitive, quailed under the 
abuse heaped upon him. That he pos- 
sessed frailties, no one was more ready 
to acknowledge than the woman he loved 
and who loved him; but in her magnifi- 
cent defense of Poe in her book, Poe and 
His Critics, she in masterly fashion turns 
the calumnies wrought by venomous 
tongues upon the authors of them, re- 
vealing likewise her keen “analysis of 
Poe’s spiritual and intellectual equip- 
ment” where she says: 


“Wanting in that supreme central force or 
faculty of the mind whose function is a God- 
conscious and God-adoring faith, Edgar Poe 
sought earnestly and conscientiously for such 
solutions of the great problems of thought as 
were alone attainable to an intellect hurled 
from its balance by the abnormal preponder- 
ance of the analytical and imaginative fac- 
ulties. It was to this very disproportion that 
we are indebted for some of those marvelous 
intellectual creations, which, as we shall hope 
to prove, had an important significance, and 
an especial adaptation to the time. * * * 

“Theodore Parker has nobly said that ‘every 
man has to hew out for himself, from the 
hard marbles of life, the white statue of tran- 
quality.’ Those who have best succeeded in 
this sublime work will best know how to look 
with pity and reverent awe upon the melan- 


choly torso which alone remains to us of 
Edgar Poe’s misguided efforts to achieve that 
august statue of peace.” 


Besides Poe’s love letters, hitherto un- 
published (Mrs. Whitman’s to Poe have 
disappeared), the most intresting part of 
the book lies in her intercourse with Ing- 
ram, the English biographer of Poe, and 
Stephane Mallarmé, the French man of 
letters who introduced Poe to the French 
public, translating into French Poe’s 
poems and critical pieces not already 
translated by Baudelaire. He it was who 
brought out a special edition of “The 
Raven” illustrated by Manet. 

Miss Ticknor’s book contains a most 
valuable gathering together of data re- 
lating to the literary world of Poe’s time, 
and it is written with fine discrimination, 
with understanding of the highest and 
the best in literature, with a sincere ap- 
preciation of that period of true culture 
in American life and letters. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Eighteenth Century’ in 


France* 


HE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
‘ é FRANCE, by Casimir Stryienski, 

is one of seven volumes to be pub- 
lished under the general title of “The 
National History of France,” and is a 
remarkable gathering up of that complex 
and decadent age, an age sterile and ar- 
tificial, yet brilliant and breathing of 2 
new day; for out of this luxuriant de- 
cadence, this cold artificial brilliance was 


*The Eighteenth Century in France. 
By Casimir Stryienski. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 
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to blossom the greatness of the nine- 
teenth century. 

With consummate skill, M. Stryienski 
traces the weavings and interweavings of 
this tapestried age of luxury through 
which from the death of Louis XIV ran 
a dominant note, at first unheeded, 
change, this strand of red explaining, per- 
haps, the restlessness that expended itself 
in vapid pleasures and trivialities, in 
reckless expenditures and the satisfying 
of personal desire at the expense of the 
many. The seventy-four years covered 
in this volume commence with 1715 and 
the accession of Louis XV, and end with 
that momentous year of the meeting of 
the States-General in 1789 at Versailles, 
which sounded the death-knell of the 
monarchy. “The history of the eigh- 
teenth century,” says M. Stryienski, “is 
the disorganization of the ancient mon- 
archy, to end at last in revolution. Im- 
perceptibly, the modern spirit grew, de- 
veloped, and assumed more tangible 
shapes.” So on the first page the author 
strikes the keynote of those seventy-four 
years, portraying subtly the monarchy 
steeped in luxury, the myriad circles of 
intrigue eating at its heart, “turning to 
rottenness the fair fruit of beauty.” So 
with the blindness of colossal egotism, the 
monarchy swept to destruction in a del- 
uge of its own making, instead of by a 
wise policy guiding these new currents, 
swollen to the danger point, into safe 
channels. 

Louis XV’s remark, “after us the 
deluge,” reveals again the egotism of the 
age. It was for the present they lived. 
In the future they had no concern; they 
lived wholly for their own momentary 
pleasure, and for the things contributing 
to it. 

Having presented a vivid and detailed 
picture of the monarchy, its luxurious in- 
dolence, its intrigues, its rush toward de- 
struction, indicated by its own folly that 
gave birth to the “modern spirit” and the 
day of the people, Stryienski turns from 
the purely historical, and devotes the 
fifth and last part of his book to the 
“Artistic and Literary Movement” which 
reflects the Age, its brilliance, its arti- 
ficiality, its scientific trend, its modern 
spirit as yet inarticulate, yet making 
itself felt and heard, an Age of transi- 
tion, of materialism out of which was to 
arise an era robust, strong, great. 

Thus in exquisite flowing prose M. 
Stryienski presents to us vividly the last 
seventy-four years of the ancient mon- 
archy, and the birth of the new spirit; 
while against the historical background 
he has portrayed the arts, science and 
literature of the eighteenth century, 
pointing out how they too reflect the age 
in all its brilliance, its artificiality, its 
promise and its limitations. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The W rack of the Storm* 


VEN to those who ordinarily re- 
E fuse to read books dealing with 
the Great War, The Wrack of 
the Storm must appeal. In it, Maeter- 
linck has collected the essays and 
speeches in which he laid bare the very 
soul of the struggling countries. In his 
previous works the most commanding 
figure in the literary world of Belgium has 
shown such love for his fellow men that 
this book will be something of a shock 
to readers. Maeterlinck himself con- 
fesses that “I have had to utter these 
words; and I am as much surprised as 
saddened at what I have been con- 
strained to say by the force of events 
and of truth.” 

Feeling that he must express his be- 
liefs before victory brings appeals for 
leniency toward the vanquished Ger- 
mans, he condemns them all, even though 
forced to acknowledge that they are en- 
titled to pity, since they are the victims 
of false ideals. The very unwillingness 
of this condemnation is one of the strong 
points of the book, for the author is as 
sincere in his desire to be just to the 
ravagers of his country as in his loyal 
and inspiring tribute to Albert of 
Belgium. 

There is less of mysticism in The 
Wrack of the Storm than in most of 
Maeterlinck’s books—perhaps the War 
has brushed some of them aside. But 
the tendency toward mysticism which 
must mark all his work is ever present, 
and is particularly noticeable in the 
chapter entitled, “On the Death of a 
Soldier,” in which he prophesies that hu- 
manity will be immeasurably enrichened 
by the great struggle now being carried 
on; that—“somewhere on high—there is 
being piled up at this moment the most 
wonderful treasure of immaterial forces 
that man has ever possessed, one upon 
which he will draw until the end of 
time.” 

Included in The Wrack of the Storm 
is “The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
This dramatic and powerful sketch is 
one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book, and is naturally placed last. It 
should be read with a prefatory note 
that it was originally published in 1886 
and is to be regarded—to quote the 
author’s own words—as “a sort of vague, 
symbolic prophecy.” 

Those who are interested in the mental 
and spiritual effects which may result 
from the European War will find The 
Wrack of the Storm more than worth 
while. Those who seek to look beyond 
present-day theories of life and death 
will find much that is of interest. And 


*The Wrack of the Storm. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 
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those who collect viewpoints on the War 
will find one that is, at least, unique. 


Helen Klumph. 


The Young Folks’ Book 
of Ideals* 


VERY important item on the list 
A« this year’s books for children 

is The Young Folks’ Book of 
Ideals, which has been called by G. 
Stanley Hall, the great educator, “a secu- 
lar Bible.” This book crystallizes a wide 
and long experience in work among chil- 
dren and young people, Dr. Forbush hav- 
ing been prominent in child welfare work 
for many years. In presenting ideals for 
girls and boys he takes into account the 
physical, the mental and the spiritual, 
wherefore he tells young folks how to 
make their bodies right; then how to cul- 
tivate their minds; then how to do those 
things which will give to their lives a 
purpose and one that will be big enough 
to fit a worth-while ambition. If a child 
can be made to realize that good health 
is the foundation of both success and 
happiness and that good health is obtain- 
able by obedience to Nature’s laws, the 
first of Life’s battles is over. From there 
on Dr. Forbush has inspiration for every 
possible field of endeavor. 

The book is unique in that it brings 
together so many diverse elements, and 
molds them into a well-defined scheme 
of things by the rules of which one may 
live, and live to be of real service and 
use in the world. 

The book is designed to fit the needs of 
high school students first of all, but as 
a matter of fact it is a book that older 
folks may read to vood purpose and 
from which they may learn not only 
good rules for their children but for 
themselves as well. 

Some chapter heads in the book are 
“Fighting Men,” “Get Into the Game,” 
“The Open Road,” “Keeping Clean,” 
“How to Grow Beautiful” and “Do What 
You Are Afraid to Do.” 

Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens has made 
a beautiful picture in color which has 
been used as a frontispiece. 


Paul the Dauntlesst 


T took courage to write a new book 
about the Apostle Paul. But the re- 
sult justifies every effort made. This 

is a new kind of Paul book, one which wil 
make a place entirely its own among 
Pauline literature. 

After years of earnest study, not only 

of the life facts and the doctrines and 


*The Young Folks’ Book of Ideals. By 
William Byron Forbush. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $2.00. 

tPaul the Dauntless. By Basil Math- 
ews. F. H. Revell Company. $2. 
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Romance and the Holiday Spirit 


HERE are a lot of people in this 
| world who don’t believe in a holi- 
day spirit. But, according to psy- 
chologists, there is something not quite 
normal about such people, because the 
holiday spirit, they say, is not only real, 
but contagious. It is born of anticipation, 
excitement and other pleasurable emo- 
tions, which so act upon the nerves that 
a keen sense of exhilaration fills us. It 
sends us hurrying and scurrying from 
place to place; it crowds the streets and 
shops and sets us to buying things that 
in the other eleven months of the year 
our commonsense would repudiate, and, 
most of all, it fills us with a vague but 
swelling feeling of sentiment. 

In other words, romance and the holi- 
day spirit are so closely akin that it is 
not to be wondered at that “the powers 
that be” in the theatrical world should 


David Warfield 
In The Music Master 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


send here this month romance pure and 
simple, and old plays that have held their 
place in our hearts for many a day, 
comedies and dramas that have nothing 
to do with sex, or crime, or battle, but 
which make their appeal directly to the 
heart—which is something no American 
ever lacks, no matter how much he tries 
to mask it with business or pleasure. 

One of the most appealing of these 
plays, and one in which certain phases of 
humanity stand out dramatically from a 
setting of fine acting and brilliant dia- 
logue is The Great Lover, in which Leo 
Ditrichstein is to be seen at the Garrick. 

Mr. Ditrichstein’s acting needs no com- 
ment here, for he is too widely known in 
Philadelphia to require eulogies, but the 
combination of a rare play and a com- 
petent actor is not often found this far 
from Broadway. 

The story of The Great Lover is in one 
sense the story of every brilliant operatic 
star, since it paints vividly the inevitable 
decline and fall of the popular hero of the 
musical world. As Jean Paurel Mr. Dit- 
richstein shows how the great singer 
bolsters his waning powers with his mas- 
terly art and technique, clinging till the 
last moment to the limelight and the 
adulation of his public. But in the play 
the singer in the end loses his voice en- 
tirely, and at that crisis he also learns 
that the young soprano with whom he is 
infatuated really loves a baritone who is 
ready to step into the star’s shoes when 
the breakdown comes. 

Paurel is, however, still the Great 
Lover, and the irresistible attraction that 
he has for the frailer sex is readily under- 
stood, for, whether he is seen pacifying a 
jealous prima donna, or flirting with the 
most frigid of society leaders, he is what 
a girl would term “quite too utterly 
charming.” 

The Great Lover is not the only play 
to bring the atmosphere of romance and 


sentiment into the Garrick this month, 
for David Warfield is to play his long- 
promised return visit in The Music Mas- 
ter there this month. It has been twelve 
years since Mr. Warfield first appeared 
as Anton von Barwig, but the years have 
so mellowed his art, so broadened his skill 
to conceal artfully that art that The 
Music Master of today is a greater 
achievement than The Music Master of 
1904, 

It is not possible, as everyone knows, 
for a player to hold himself entirely aloof 
from a character that he plays many 
times, and Mr. Warfield admits that the 
full sense of von Barwig’s joys and sor- 
rows plays upon the strings of his emo- 
tion as well as on those of the audience. 

Just as to think of Joe Jefferson is 
to think of Rip Van Winkle, so to think 
of David Warfield is to think of The 


Leo Ditrichstein 
In The Great Lover 
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Music Master, and that in spite of his 
marvelous work in The Auctioneer and 
The Return of Peter Grimm. He has, 
more than anything, a genius for the ex- 
pression of mingled pathos and humor, 
and an ability to bring out without bur- 
lesque the eccentric in characters. 


At the Broad 


Nor will sentiment end with these two 
plays, for in Christmas week Mrs. Fiske 
will come to The Broad in the quaint 
comedy, Erstwhile Susan. This charming 
play of gaiety and kindness is taken from 
Helen R. Martin’s novel of Pennsylvania 
Dutch life, Barnabetta. The dramatizing 
has been skillfully done, and, combined 
with good stage settings, brings before 
the public a quaint and homely picture 
of “life up the state.” where Susan 
Dreary, quaintly droll, lived her life. 

Frances Starr, in The Little Lady in 
Blue, will also be a December visitor at 
The Broad, playing the réle of a well-bred 
but impoverished English girl who accom- 
plishes the reformation of a young wastral 


who has been kicked out of the King’s 
Navy. 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 


At the Adelphi Experience will con- 
tinue in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the holiday spirit, making its run here 
one of the most notable in several sea- 
sons. 

“It is,” as some one recently said to 
me, “about the best all-around show I’ve 
seen. It appeals to the people who like 
the spectacular, and it appeals to those 
who think the cabaret scene the best bit 
in it. It has sufficient poetry to appeal to 
the ‘high brow’ and enough moral to ap- 
peal even to those who look askance at 
theatre-going, and I don’t know what 
more anybody could ask of a play.” 

I don’t myself, and apparently the pub- 
lic doesn’t, for, while plays may come 
and plays may go, Experience emulates 
the brook, and goes on—if not forever, at 
least, for many months. 

At the Lyric at the present time of 
writing plans are uncertain. Rumor says 
Lew Fields will Step This Way, while a 
conflicting rumor says we shall see Very 
Good Eddie, but one thing is certain, it 
will be a tuneful, catchy musical show, 
with plenty of pretty girls and brilliant 
settings. Much the same sort of attrac- 
tion is, of course, to be found at the For- 
rest, although Cohan’s Revue of 1916, 
which comes at Christmas, is an edition 
de luxe of the average Revue. 


At the Little Theater 


Kisses and love and all the rest of it 
are to be found at the Little Theatre 
this month, too, but treated with all the 
sarcasm and the barbed wit of George 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


Bernard Shaw, whose comedy, You Never 
Can Tell, is being given by the reorgan- 
ized Stage Society, under the direction of 
Beulah E. Jay. 

It was inevitable that something 
Shavian should be done here this season, 
for you can’t escape Shaw, and, for that 
matter, few want to. 

A bill of one-act plays will follow You 
Never Can Tell, just as one-act plays 








Marie Baer 
Little Theater 


preceded it, and I am told that from time 
to time a long play will be interpolated 
into the series of short plays. It will be 
interesting to see how the newly-organ- 
ized Stage Society will succeed and also 
to have an opportunity to see the results 
of Mrs. Jay’s own directing. Of course 
originally she was director and stage 
manager at the Little Theatre, but since 
then she has spent much time in New 
York. She has been in close touch with 
the putting on of plays by the big man- 
agers, and she has seen both success and 
failure in directing in her own Theatre, 
so that she should start this season with 
a ripened judgment and a more sure 
knowledge of what can and cannot be 
done in the little playhouse on Delancey 
Street. 


At PB. F. Keith's 


Eddie Foy and all the little Foys who 
only just turned the corner of the month 
at B. F. Keith’s before hastening on along 
that inexorable path of “The Big Time 
Circuit,” needs but a few words. Decem- 
ber is an interesting month at the Chest- 
nut Street playhouse, for it marks the 
inauguration of fortnightly runs. Here- 
tofore the “bill changed weekly” idea has 
been an integral part of vaudeville stand- 
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ards, and it is a new venture to carry 
headliners over for a fortnight. 

There is no reason why a one-act play, 
especially such big spectacular acts as are 
put on nowadays, should not prove a 
drawing-card for two weeks, and Miss 
Nan Halperin, who is the first star in the 
new regime, is certainly well worth hear- 
ing twice—if you are a weekly vaudeville- 
goer. The Kofflof Russian Ballet also 
comes to Keith’s this month for two 
weeks’ stay, and its splendid settings and 
remarkable dancers will delight even 
those who not so long ago saw the famous 
Ballet Russe at the Metropolitan. 

There will also be an extra headliner 
the second week in December, about 
which I quote the Press Agent accurately 
lest my own words be misrepresented! 

“Kisses,” he says quite seriously, “will 
be presented by an efficient cast at B. F. 
Keith’s during the week of December 11.” 

In these days of decorations of holly 
and mistletoe such an announcement 
should not come amiss, however inter- 
preted, but he adds in explanation that 


it is a very clever act—but a playlet, not 
a reality. 


At the Walnut 


Down at the Walnut it wouldn’t be 
Christmas without Fiske O’Hara or 
Chauncey Olcott, and this year it is the 
former, for Fiske O’Hara is boldly sched- 
uled after The Millionaire’s Son and the 
Shop Girl, Mutt and Jeff’s Wedding and 
The Little Girl God Forgot, which, by the 





Fiske O'Hara 


way, is the attraction that openz the 
month. 

With popular prices and popular plays 
the old playhouse, which has seen so 
many great tragedies and comedies and 
resounded to the welcome of so many 
great stars, is once more a Mecca, and is 


what in theatrical parlance is known 


“doing sell-out business.” 


The Theaters in New York 


John Drew as Major 


Pendennis 


R. LANGDON MITCHELL has 
M made a dramatization of Thack- 

eray’s Pendennis. While it is a 
conscientious piece of work, it is neither 
reflective of Mr. Mitchell’s distinctive 
gifts as a satirist, nor is it a measure of 
the greatness of the novel. The stage 
version is very careful to follow the main 
details of the story, to drive home the 
vascillating, romantic character of young 
“Arthur Pendennis.” It is very insistent 
in emphasizing the worldly philosophy of 
the “Major.” But it fails, so it seems to 
me, in even suggesting the picturesque- 
ness of Thackeray. There is no true hint 
of Thackeray’s angle of vision which, if 
we are at all familiar with the circum- 
stances prompting him to write Pen- 
dennis, was directed consciously to in- 
clude certain weaknesses in certain well- 
defined types. 

Mr. Mitchell becomes confused by the 
amplitude of his task. He gives us scene 
after scene, which he felt constrained to 
make use of simply because he was 
obliged to keep faith with the reader of 
Thackeray. There was no apparent effort 
either to reflect the satirical spirit, with- 
out which Thackeray is not Thackeray, 
or to delineate character in the Thack- 
eray manner. Altogether, the stage 
presentment of Pendennis was not what 
we had expected. 

This may be because Pendennis is a 
novel which was never intended for 
dramatization; it may be because Mr. 
Brandon Tynan, as “Arthur Pendennis,” 
was saccharine and unattractive; it may 
be that Mr. John Drew, in whom our 
hopes were centered, failed) to make 
“Major Pendennis” anything more than 
a rough and ready interferer in other 
people’s business, with no charm or grace 
of bearing and with all the uncomfortable 
outward signs which that actor shows 
whenever he feels miscast. 

There is only one big character that 
interests us in the novel, only one who 
warrants special care in externalizing, 
and that is the “Major.” If he fails to 
carry, you need expect little of the 
rest. For example, “George Warring- 
ton” was well delineated, but his part in 
the plot constructed out of the delightful 
meandering plot of Thackeray, is so 
trivial (although it is not so in the 
novel) that one only has time to wish 
there was more of him. The remaining 
persons in the cast, as moulded by Mr. 
Mitchell from Thackeray’s model, are in 
most respects faithful to the originals. 

But somehow Thackeray does not fig- 
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ure in this production—neither in the 
play, nor in the stage sets, nor in the 
outward presentment of the roles. It is 


our belief that Pendennis was never 
meant for the stage, and that Mr. Drew 
was never meant to be the “Major.” 
That is why we were disappointed. 


Under Sentence 


R. ROI COOPER MEGRUE and 
M Mr. Irvin S. Cobb have com- 
bined to write a play dealing 
with prison reform, which they have 
called Under Sentence—a play typical of 
the haste, the lack of vision, the lack of 
full knowledge which characterizes so 
many of American playwrights. For 
they all rush in after the success of a 
legitimately great drama like Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, and they try to imitate 
rather than to write out of the sheer con- 
viction of their being. All the spiritual 
point-of-view that Galsworthy brings 
forth in the tragedy of “Falder” is here 
sacrificed. But one can see that it is 
from Galsworthy that these two col- 
laborators have drawn their inspiration. 
They have taken the mere external shell 
of prison life, and have given us all the 
melodrama of American business dis- 
honesty. And they have shown how a 
man who wins his way dishonestly in 
Wall Street, and who is at the last con- 
victed and sent to prison, cannot be 
crushed by prison rules, however severe 
these rules may be. In other words, the 
better man, whether he is honest or 
dishonest, is sure, under whatever cir- 
cumstances he is placed, to get the 
upper hand. Under Sentence is very 
doubtful morality. It is inconclusive in 
its human theories, and the only thing we 
may say about it is that there are two 
scenes which are rather clever in their 
working out—the one where the Wall 
Street manipulator throws over those 
friends who have been of service to him, 
and the other those external situations 
leid in the prison, which give one the 
impression of the shocking conditions 
confronting those who are “under sent- 
ence.” 
But the play is not worthy of any seri- 
ous consideration, nor will it compete in 
any way with Mr. Galsworthy’s master- 


piece. 
Hull House 


N Chicago, within the past few weeks, 
I another play of prison life has been 

given by the Hull House players—a 
piece written by Louise Burleigh and 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. These co- 
authors came under the inspiration of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, and have im- 


bibed, with the enthusiasm of youthful 
playwrights, the prison philosophy ac- 
cepted by the ex-warden of Sing Sing. 
Their play, entitled Punishment, has 
been published, and in its written form 
shows a lack of human story and a de- 
pendence on _ theoretical preachment. 
The externalizing of this play on the 
stage convinces us that what we said 
when we reviewed the book in “The Book 
News Monthly,” is virtually true—the 
one contribution these collaborators have 
made in their drama is a clever portrait 
of a dishonest politician mixed up in 
prison affairs. The Hull House Players 
gave the piece with a certain earnestness 
which was commendable. They were, 
however, thoroughly amateurish in their 
manner of presenting, and for this reason 
Punishment should not be judged by the 
usual standards of a legitimate theatrical 
performance. 


Noise and Matrimony 

R. MONTAGUE GLASS, like the 
M late Charles Klein, is winning a 

reputation for being a faithful 
delineator of Jewish commercial life in 
New York City. In fact, just as in The 
Auctioneer, Klein sang the epic of a 
second-hand clothes dealer, so in Potash 
and Perlmutter, Glass has poetlaureat- 
ized the cloak-and-suit business, with 
variations in Object—Matrimony. 

Mr. Glass is not a playwright. He is a 
story-teller who has fallen into the ways 
of the stage, by concentrating his atten- 
tion on particular city types, and by as- 
sociating himself with collaborators—Mr. 
Klein, Mr. Megrue and Mr. J. E. Good- 
man. It is with the latter that Mr. Glass 
has perpetrated Object—Matrimony. The 
play will not succeed in drawing serious 
comment, for it is based on essentially 
mean, vulgar, and dishonest character- 
istics. 

The hero and heroine—the one at the 
head of a business on the verge of fail- 
ure, and the other an enterprising and 
none too scrupulous bookkeeper—decide 
that, in order to save the business, the 
hero must “engage” himself to a very 
revolting type of woman, whose father is 
still more repulsive, but president of a 
bank. There is no intention whatsoever 
that the hero will keep his bargain; his 
only idea is that for a while the connec- 
tion will ward off his creditors and re- 
establish his credit. The arrangement is 
thoroughly sly, and the manner in which 
it is carried forward is entirely loud, and 
the acting is of the slap-stick order, 
where the ready-made-suit humor is 
punctuated with gutteral Hebrew ex- 
pletives. That is the spirit of the play. 
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Reading for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 154) 
under his own name, Everett T. Tomlin- 
son, writes a brisk college tale, The Pen- 
nant (Barse & Hopkins), in a school ser- 
ies that is selling widely because it hits 
the right spot in a boy’s fancy. 

A splendid camp book appears in Bob 
Hunt in Canada, by George W. Orton 
(Jacobs), a tale of hiking and canoeing 
and camp-fires and all that goes with 
these interesting occupations. 

The Jack Race books are inexpensive 
boys’ books and have now two newer 
titles: Jack Race—Speed King and Jack 
Race—Baseball Nine. Harry Hale is the 
author of these (Hearst). 

For girls there is the delightful Ruth 
Fielding series—of which there are two 
new titles—Ruth Fielding in Moving Pic- 
tures and Ruth Fielding Down in Dizie, 
by Alice B. Emerson (Cupples & Lem). 

For both boys and girls the Amanda 
M. Douglas books are without rivals. The 
Red House Children Growing Up is the 
latest in the “Red House” series, and 
few of the story books of the season are 
more entertaining. 

When George Madden Martin wrote 
Emmy Lou the whole country fell in love 
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with Emmy. We now have a sequel to 
the first tale in Emmy Lou’s Road to 
Grace, an original tale that furnishes 
further exploits of this fascinating little 
heroine (Appleton). 

Mark Tidd was a splendid story for 
boys of about fourteen. Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland has just added to the tale 
Mark Tidd’s Citadel, and no boy will 
want to miss this striking piece of boys’ 
literature (Harper). 

It is not often that Jack London writes 
a book that is really for boys, but The 
Turtles of Tasman will keep little fel- 
lows on the jump with its excitement and 
wonders (Macmillan). Mr. London’s 
sudden death a short time ago gives 
additional interest to this book. 

H. A. Cody is another writer of novels 
who has done a boys’ book. Rod of the 
Lone Patrol will awaken every boy’s ad- 
miration and will rival Harry Castleman 
at his best in popularity and interest 
(Doran). 

For older boys there are such books as 
Left Guard Gilbert, by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour (Dodd, Mead), a tale of athletics in 
an up-to-date college; Daring Deeds of 
Famous Pirates, by E. Keble Chatterton 
(Lippincott), stories of the sea by a sea- 
man, and telling of the adventures of 





From Old, Old Stories From the Old, Old Book 


Captain Kid, Henry Morgan and others 
of the old buccaneers; Ian Hardy Fight- 
ing the Moors, by E. Hamilton Currey 
(Lippincott), a new book about the brave 
Ian Hardy whom the boys already know 
for his exploits on land and sea; The 
Lure of the Black Hills, by D. Lange 
(Lothrop), a story of the wonderful 
world beyond the Black Mountains in the 
days of the great gold fever, told by a 
veteran explorer, and picturing the deeds 





Norman Duncan 
Author of The Billy Topsail Books 


of the wily and cruel Sioux Indians; 
Uncle Sam’s Magic, by Percy Keese Fitz- 
hugh (Harper), a tale of adventure and 
romance in the land of reclamation, sure 
to arouse the eager ambition of any nor- 
mal boy; The Full-Back, by Lawrence 
Perry (Scribner), another college book 
about football, and what boy does not love 
to read of the prowess of the football 
hero?—The Shining Adventure, by Dana 
Burnet (Harper), the story of a little boy 
in the heart of New York City, who went 
out and found himself in the midst of a 
startling adventure; Heroes of the Great 
War, by G. A. Leask (Crowell), stories 
of real men who have been fighting in 
the great War and have because of their 
courage been given the Victoria Cross, a 
mark of distinction for bravery; and The 
Golden City, by A. Hyatt Verrill (Duf- 
field), a book of adventure with the 
scenes laid in Guiana, a country full of 
fascination and not well-known to little 
readers. 

Two books for little girls that deserve 
mention are Anne, Princess of Every- 
thing (Sully & Kleinteich), a tale about 
a little everyday girl who was turned into 
a princess and had a most beautiful time, 
and Little Mother, by Ruth Brown (Penn 
Publishing), a beautiful book that re- 
counts the life of Tannie, a dear little 
maiden who knows laughter and tears in 
her life and who will smile her way 
right into the hearts of the little people. 

One of the cleverest new tales of the 
season for boys and girls both is The 
Twins “Pro” and Con,” by Winifred Arn- 
old (Revell), a story about two girls who 
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Books of the Month 


(Continued from page 159) 
prominent professional people, politicians 
and literary men. 

Incidentally there is a romance with a 
rather sad ending, since the revelation 
of the little dressmaker’s true origin robs 
her of her lover. That part of the story, 
however, we shall not tell. 

The book is beautifully finished in de- 
tail and affords an example of Victorian 
novel-writing at its best. 


Marion* 


ARION is another Me. It is the 
tale of a girl who becomes an 
artist’s model. The daughter of a 
poor and struggling painter with a large 
family of children, Marion is beautiful 
and filled with the zest of life that goes 
with youth and beauty. She is not trou- 
bled by any very high moral standards, 
but sees in men the means for obtaining 
the pleasures and good things of life. 
Her career is a series of romantic epi- 
sodes, some entirely harmless, others 
more or less bordering. on the dangerous, 
but at last ending in marriage. 
The book is clever, but not remarkable 
in any way. The most interesting thing 
about it is the illustration work, which is 


exceptionally good for a popular-priced 
novel. 





*Marion. By the author of Me. W. 
J. Watt. $1.35. 


Works 


teachings of Paul, but of the world in 
which he lived and of the changes that 
made that world a wonderful and a fas- 
tinating place, Mr. Mathews essays to 
build up a picture of the times and sur- 
roundings of Paul and to present the 
picture even as a writer of romance 
might present it. The result is a book as 
vividly written as a piece of fiction might 
be, with all the dramatic episodes em- 
phasized and the colors laid on strongly. 
The detail is remarkable and splendid. 
Against this background we have a 
strongly-drawn life-size portrait of Paul 
from his earliest years up to the time 
of his death. This is the child Paul, the 
boy Paul, the man Paul—this is Saul of 
Tarsus, this is Paul the Apostle, this is 
Paul the great teacher. 

No more striking figure than Paul ap- 
pears in all literature or history. His 
life was a romance, but a holy one. We 
have to thank Mr. Mathews for this book; 
it is one that thoughtful and discriminat- 


The Agony Column* 


HERE is an original twist to this 

i tale that is characteristic of Mr. 

Biggers. The less told of the story 
the better, since it is a tale of surprises 
and agreeable shocks. 

How a young man reading the Personal 
column of the London “Times” makes the 
acquaintance of a heroine of romance— 
or rather, a would-be heroine, and how 
from that they go on through mystery to 
a real love-affair, provides a most delec- 
table tale, a really original piece of fic- 
tion as rich in humor as it is pregnant 
with surprises. 

This will make a clever piece of drama 
for the stage. 


His Unknown W ifet 


HERE is a hint of Wings of the 

I Morning in this new romance by 

Mr. Tracy. It is one startling epi- 

sode of a man doomed to be shot at dawn 

and married some twenty minutes before 

the time set for his execution to a girl 

whom he has never seen and going on 

through shipwreck and adventure in a 

remote and unexplored land until it winds 

up with a rescue ship and a safe arrival 
home. 

Mr. Tracy leaves no time for drawing 

a long breath. The reader follows his 


*The Agony Column. By Earl Derr 
Biggers. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

~His Unknown Wife. By Louis Tracy. 
E. J. Clode. $1.35. 
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ing readers, as well as Bible students and 
teachers and preachers, will prize highly 
and fully appreciate. 


Training for the Newspaper 
Trade’ 


ye author of this practical hand- 


book is business manager of the 

metropolitan daily which has the 
largest morning circulation of any paper 
in New York, but evidently his heart has 
remained in the little country weekly 
where he learned his trade, for he dedi- 
cates his book to the country printer who 
first taught him how to set type. 

The book is something more than a 
mere textbook for those who would break 
into the newspaper game: it is an inter- 
esting discussion of the what’s what and 





*Training for the Newspaper ‘Trade. 
By Don C. Seitz. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 





narrative spellbound. This isn’t litera- 
ture, but it’s a pretty fine substitute for 
a method of diversion that is harmless 
yet satisfying. 


The Klondike Clan* 


HE author of this book begins, at 

I seventy years of age, to write fic- 

tion. Younger men might take 
lessons from him. His quick-moving nar- 
native is rich in dramatic episodes, and 
his portrayal of men and women under 
unusual and trying conditions brings out 
the contrasts in human nature as only 
they could be brought out by one who has 
known all kinds of people and possesses 
a rare understanding of his fellow crea- 
tures. 

Dr. Young lived for thirty years in the 
North country of the Yukon. He tells the 
fascinating and dramatic story of the 
great stampede to the Klondike when the 
gold madness was on. With a bit of a 
plot that involves a lovable and unusual 
girl, he prepares a narrative that is rich 
in unexpected and tense episodes, in inci- 
dents alive with humor and tender with 
pathos, and we have a book that is rem- 
iniscent of Ralph Connor with an added 
virility if compared with Connor’s later 
books. 

Dr. Young is the man who accompanied 
John Muir to Alaska, and who has writ- 
ten some of the books about Muir’s trips 
to the North. 


*The Klondike Clan. ‘By S. Hall Young. 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.35. 


Inte rest 


the why’s why of modern journalism. The 
illustrations, always to the point, are 
drawn, for the most part, from the ex- 
periences of the author. These anecdotes 
are like the raisins which O. Henry scat- 
tered through his short stories to make 
the readers bite. 

There can be no question about the 
soundness of the advice given in the text. 
Especially helpful are suggestions set 
down for the reporters whether “cubs” 

r “stars.” To Mr. Seitz, “a reporter is 
always a hope” whatever an editor may 
be. But the other members of the news- 
paper staff are not neglected even if they 
do not receive so much space as that de- 
voted to the reporter. 

In the chapter on “The Industrial 
Side,” the reader gets a peep into news- 
paper ledgers which, unlike circulation 
books, are usually closed to the public. 
Advertising and circulation each have a 
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Will there be a Victrola 
n your home this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini and a host of other great artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and other famous 
instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra and other celebrated musical organizations; 
| of enjoying the inimitable witticisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Mizzi Hajos, and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn't be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The on/y instrument 
that brings to you the best music of all the world superbly interpreted by the world’s 
) greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and entertain you! 


Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the 
various styles of the Victor and Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


i Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
a New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


j 
j Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 








Important warning. 


Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor | 
Records cannot be safely a | | 
played on machines with 


jeweled or other reproducing 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 


To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 
trademark. ‘*His Master's 
Voice.”. It is on every 
Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the identifying 
label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victcr Recerds. 
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Books in Sets at Special Prices 


These editions are frequently advertised and catalogued as Editions de Luxe. We prefer to call 


them just what they are—good library editions. 


The binding is often advertised as half morocco. We 


use the term “three-quarters leather” as being decidedly more accurate. 
These low prices hold good only while the present stock remains unsold. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

Complete Works. Printed by special arrangement with the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 9 volumes. Contents: Poems, 
Marjorie Daw and Other Stories; Prudence Palfrey and A 
Rivermouth Romance; The Queen of Sheba and Other Sto- 
ries; the Stillwater Tragedy; The Story of a Bad Boy, and 
The Little Violinist, with other Sketches; From Ponkapog to 
Pesth, and an Old Town by the Sea; Ponkapog Papers, A 
Sea Turn and Other Matters 
Our price, $6.50, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called The Arabian 


Nights. A new translation from the Arabic, with copious © 


notes by Edward William Lane, edited by his nephew, Ed- 
ward Stanley Poole 4 volumes, 

Publication price, $14.00. Our price, $3.50. 

a leather. Publication price, $20.00. Our price, 


JANE AUSTEN. 
Complete Works. With Prefaces and Introductions. 6 Volumes. 
Our price, $4.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $6.25. 


Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield Park, Persuasion, Pride and 
Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. 


JANE AUSTEN. 

Novels and Letters, Edited by R. Brimley Johnson, with an 
introduction by Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Ph. D. (Lampson 
Professor of English Literature, Yale University) with 66 col- 
ored illustrations by C. E. and H. M. Brock. Printed from 
large, clear type on superfine paper. 12 volumes. 8vo. Buck- 
ram binding, gilt top. 

Publication price, $48.00. Our price, $10.00. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 

Novels and Tales. 18 volumes. With introduction by George 
onan gata Printed on good paper with photogravure front- 
Spieces. 

Publication Price, $25.00. Our price, $10.50. 
cewee-qunnters leather. Publication price, $35.00. Our price, 


The Best of the Comedie Humane, The most popular and best 
titles of this famous author’s work. 7 volumes. Our special 
price, $2.00. 


Contents: The Magic Skin, Christ in Flanders, Melmoth Recon- 
ciled, Eugenie Grandet, A Study of Woman, La Grande Bre- 
teche, Cousin Pons, Cesar Birotteau, The Secret of a Princess, 
Father Goriot, Unconscious Humorists, Gaudissart the Great, 
The Country Doctor, Colonel Chabert, The Chouans, A Pas- 
sion in the Desert. 


ROBERT BURNS, 
The Gebbie Self-interpreting edition, including his life and let- 
ters, songs with words and music as prepared by the poet 
himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. 6 
volumes. Illustrated. 
Our price, $4.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $6.25. 


EDWARD GIBBON. 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with 
Notes by Milman, Guizot and Wencke, Edited by Dr. Will- 
iam Smith. 6 volumes. 

Our price, $5.50. Three-quarters leather, Our price, $6.50. 


CHARLES DICKENS 

Complete Works. Edition in large type. Printed from new 
lates and illustrated with numerous halftones by the most 
Brominent Dickens illustrators, such as Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Stone, Maclise, Walker, Leech and others. 
Im addition to the author’s usually listed titles, are added in 
this set: 
The Life of Dickens. by John Forster. 2 volumes. 
Papers, Plays and Poems, 2 vols. 
betters and Speeches. 2 vols. 
40 volumes. Publication price, $20. Our special price, $13.50. 
Full flexible maroon leather, Publication price, $40. Our 
special price, $27.50. 


Another Edition, Works. 15 volumes. With 160 illustrations 
by Barnard, Cruikshank and others. Printed from clear 
type on excellent paper. 

Publication price, $30. Our special price, $9. Three-quar- 
a Top edge gilt. Publication price, $60.00, Our 
ce, $13. 


GEORGE ELIOT 
Complete Works. With life of the author by Mathilde Blind, 
Illustrated. Buckram binding. 20 volumes, Gilt tops. 
Our price, $10.00. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
Complete Works. St. James Edition. 10 volumes, Illustrated. 
Extra large type. 
Publication price, $15. Our special price, $8.50, Three-quar- 
ters leather. Publication price, $25. Our special price, $12.50. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Works. Including fifty-four hitherto uncollected pieces—Es- 
says, Addresses, Reviews, Poems and Letters. 5 volumes. 
Our price, $3.75. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $5.25. 


CENTURY DICTIONARY, CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS, THE. 

Complete. 12 volumes, half morocco. Publication price, $61. 
Our special price, $30. 

A complete working library of 8100 printed pages and 310 pages 
of maps. It combines in twelve volumes all the advantages of 
dictionary, cyclopedia, atlas, historical handbook, gazetteer, 
biographical dictionary and many other works; and all on 
a plan that meets the requirements alike of the busy man of 
affairs and the most exacting student. 


CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE. 
The Life and Achievements of Don Quixote, translated by 
Motteux, with a life of Cervantes. 4 volumes. 
Our price, $3.00, Three-quarters leather. Our price, $4.50, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

Complete Works. 10 volumes. Printed by special arrangement 
with The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Contents: Twice-Told Tales, Mosses from an Old Manse, The 
House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow-Image, A Wonder- 
Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair, The Scar- 
let Letter and The Blithedale Romance, The Marble Faun, 
Our Old Home, and English Note-Books, American Note- 
Books, French and Italian Note-Books; The Dolliver Ro- 
mance, Fanshawe, Septimius Felton, and, in an Appendix, 
The Ancestral Footstep; Tales, Sketches, and other papers; 
with biographical sketch by G. P. Lathrop; Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret, edited by Julian Hawthorne, and with indexes. 
Our price, $7.50. 
Three-quarters leather. Our price, $10.00. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The Breakfast Table Series. 4 volumes. Printed by special 
arrangement with The Houghton Mifflin Company. Contents: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, Over 
the Teacups 
Our price, $2.75. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $4. 


VICTOR HUGO. 

Works. 10 volumes. With 10 photogravure frontispieces and 80 
other illustrations Large, clear type, uncut edges, 
Publication price, $19.50. Our price, $6.75. 

Three-quarters leather, gilt tops. Publication price, $30. Our 
price, $9.50. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Complete Works. Including the life by James Orchard Halli- 
well-Phillips. An extra large type edition with notes by 
Henry Norman Hudson, Israel Gollancz, C. H. Hereford and 
numerous other Shakespearean authorities. 10 volumes. 
Publication price, $15. Our price, $5.50. Half-leather binding, 
gilt tops. Publication price, $20. Our price, $8.50. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Works. 10 volumes. 
A special edition printed by arrangement with Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Each volume averages over 600 pages, printed 
on high-grade opaque paper, with frontispieces and deco- 
rated title-pages. 
Contains: Treasure Island, The Black Arrow, Kidnapped, 
David Balfour, The Wrecker, The Wrong Box, The Ebb Tide, 
Island Nights, Entertainments, The Master of Ballantrae, 
Weir of Hermiston, Poems, St. Ives, John Nicholson, The 
Story of a Lie, The Body Snatcher, The Merry Men, Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Prince Otto, New Arabian Nights, The 
Dynamiter, Virginibus Puerisque, Memories and Portraits, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, An Island Vogue, Trav- 
els with a Donkey, The Silverado Squatters, The Amateur 
Emigrant, Across the Plains. 
Our price, $6.75. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9.75. 


Also a Catalog of “Rare and Finely Bound Books” 


Which contains some very choice items such as first editions and books illustrated by great artists like 
Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz and Rowlandson, and extra illustrated books bound by leading London binders. 


SEND FOR OUR ‘‘ HANDY CATALOG OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES ”’ 


240 Pages of New Books, Standard Book, Children’s Books on Religion 
and Books Offered at Special Prices 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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Works of General Interest 


(Continued from page 168) 


chapter in which the relations between 
the two is succinctly and clearly explain- 
ed. Every chapter, including the last on 
“The Country Editor,” is almost “some- 
thing just as good” as a personal chat 
with Mr. Seitz. No one who has met him 
has ever denied that he is a most inter- 
esting talker. 
James Melvin Lee. 


Reading for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 167) 


were twins and who had a delightful dog 
Barker. What the twins did not do would 
make a book; what they did do makes a 
big bookful of real delight for the chil- 
dren. 

Little people who want to read about 
other small folks will enjoy Jinks and 
Betty, by Myra G. Reed (Reilly & Brit- 
ton), a very amusing volume of adven- 
ture, and Johnny Ginger and Johnny in 
Canineland, by Josephine E. Reed (Mid- 
west Publishing Company), a pathetic 
little tale of children who do their best 
to make life a happy thing. 


The sudden death of Norman Duncan 
revives interest in those books for boys 
which he has been writing for some years 
past, the famous Billy Topsail books, the 
first of which, The Adventures of Billy 
Topsail, was published in 1906, followed 
by Billy Topsail and Company in 1910, 
and Billy Topsail, M. D., in 1916. Billy 
Topsail is a real boy in very unusual con- 
ditions. 





His adventures in the Labrador, | 


where his endurance is tested time and | 
again, and he is made to face every kind | 
of peril, proves to boys what a boy with | 


a level head and a clear conscience can 


do. Billy takes Doctor Luke—good, lov- | 
able Doctor Luke—for his example, and | 


in the newest book decides to be a doctor 


like his older friend. These are the books | 


that really inspire boys, because they are | 
founded on actual fact; they show things | 


that are as they are and so long as boys 
read books these stories by Duncan will 
hold their place among popular juveniles. 

Books with a practical turn include The 
Boys’ Book of Firemen (Dodd, Mead), 
Practical Things With Simple Tools, by 
Milton Goldsmith (Sully & Kleinteich), 
American Boys’ Book of Electricity, by 


Charles H. Seacer (McKay); The Jolly | 


Book of Playcraft, 
(Stokes); Something To Do, Girls! and 
Something To Do, Boys! by Edna A. Fos- 


ter (Wilde), reprints of the clever little | 
very fine | 


“Something to Do Magazine,” 
volumes for teachers and parents who 
wish to train their children to systemized 
play; and All About Inventions and Dis- 


coveries, by F. T. Talbot (Funk & Wag- 


by Patten Beard | 


> N 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


»>BOQOOKS 


Fiction 


The Road to Le Reve 


By BREWER CORCORAN 


Man Proposes: 
or the Romance of John Alden Shaw 
By ELIOT H. ROBINSON 
“A big, new compelling novel of 
American life.”—Boston Post. 


Anne’s Wedding 
A Blossom Shop Romance 
By ISLA MAY MULLINS 
A sequel to “The Blossom Shop” and 
“Anne of the Blossom Shop.” 


Six Star Ranch By 


the author of the wonderful 
POLLY ANNS GLAD BOOKS. 


8th Printing 
Each of the above, net $1.25. 


Travel and Description 


Texas: the Marvellous The Spell of Scotland 
The State of the Six Flags 
By NEVIN O. WINTER 
A new volume in the 
First Series.” 
Net $3.50. 


The Spell of Egypt and the 


By ARCHIE BELL, author of “The Spell 
of the Holy Land” 


Illustrated. Net $2.50. 
Published 
by 


Republican. 


Sylvia of the Hill Top 


By MARGARET R. PIPER 
A sequel to “SYLVIA’S EXPE 
MENT: THE CHEERFUL BOO 


MARY E. CHASE 


Sprain” 
new volenea in 


— A 
See America | sppLLSERIES. Illustrated. Net$2, 


Superbly illustrated. 


Philippines 
“The Spell of Belgium,” etc. 
Illustrated. Net $2.50. 


THE PAGE COMPANY 


oston 


“A charming romance.’—Springfield 


RI- 
a 


2d Printing 
The Girl from the Big Horn Country 
“Bright and buoyant with the joyous 


spirit of youth.”—North American. 
5th Printing 


By KEITH ame x author of “The Spell 


the successful 


50- 


The Spell of the Hawaiian Islands 


By MRS. LARZ ANDERSON, author of 


53 Beacon St. 
B 


A Great Saving 


The Book News Monthly 


In Combination with Other Magazines 


! 
| 


Publication 
Price 


With Country Life in America, Every- 
body’s and Delineator 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator must be sent to same address 


With Harper’s Magazine and Century.. 9.00 


With Woman’s Home Companion and 
McClure’s 


With Review of Reviews and American 
Magazine 


With Everybody’s and World’s Work. . 


With Delineator, Everybody’s and 
World’s Work 


Everybody’s Magazine and Delineator must be serit to same address 


5.50 


With Scribner’s Magazine 


With Harper’s Magazine, Delineator and 
McClure’s 
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BOOKS FOR SPECIAL GIFTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








THE STRANGER AT THE HEARTH 
By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


A dramatic story of present-day New York and 
its reaction on the charming wife of a fascinating 
Italian nobleman. ‘‘Trenchant, incisive, arresting.’’ 
—New York Telegraph. $1.35 net 


THE HOUSE OF LUCK 
By HARRIS DICKSON 


A fine, stirring tale of the lower Mississippi in 
the 1830’s. ‘Rarely have veritable fact and the 
intricacies of a cunning plot, devised by a master 
story-teller, been so effectively combined.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


PINCUS HOOD. BY ARTHUR HODGES 


A novel that enriches our literature with a new 
and much loved personality—as its many editions 
bear witness. 

“The novel reader who neglects to read Pincus 
Hood will miss the best chance of the season for 
a bit of real joy.’’—Rochester Herald. Illustrated. 
$1.40 net 


THE BELOVED SON 
By FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


A truly delightful novel that is steadily win- 
ning its own readers. ‘‘I love it,’’ is the comment 
most often heard about it. ‘‘Its charm and delicacy 
recall the days of Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy.’’— 
Lowell Courier-Citizen. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


THE GIRL AT BIG LOON POST 
By GEORGE VAN SCHAICK 


‘An exceedingly thrilling tale.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


DR. NICK. By L. M. STEELE 


__ “Here is a remarkable story.’’—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. “An exquisite love’ story.’’—Buf- 
falo Courier. It is a book that you are constantly 
hearing talked about. ‘‘There is every evidence of 
real genius in this absorbing story, with its won- 
derful beginning and innumerable passages that ar- 
rest attention.’’—Boston Globe. Frontispiece in color. 
$1.40 net 


THE VAN HAAVENS 
By C. HILTON-TURVEY 


“A novel in the best sense of the word.’’—Omaha 
Bee. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


THE CLUE OF THE TWISTED CANDLE 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


‘Readers who enjoy a tale of mystery will enjoy 
this. The action moves with concentrated briskness ; 
the literary quality and atmosphere are higher than 
is usual in the detective story.’’—Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


HATCHWAYS. By ETHEL SIDGWICK 


“Miss Sidgwick is one of the supreme English 
novelists of today.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“In Ernestine Redgate I believe Miss Sidgwick 
has drawn one of her most appealing women.’’—Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. $1.40 net 


Seventh Printing 


TOLD IN A FRENCH 


By the author of 
GARDEN A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
TOLD IN, A 
August 1914 FRENCH GARDEN 
By August 1914 


MILDRED ALDRICH 
The new book by the 


MILDRED ALDRICH 


author of 
A Hilltop on the 
Marne 
August, 1914, omi- 
nous date—finds a 
group of delightful | 
Americans holding a 


house party near Paris. B 
War !—and with it 
heated discussion! So 
they fall to telling 
stories—-each in turn. 
The stories are capital—read them and see!—but 
the war comes nearer and nearer, until— 

“Of the mind, the heart and the soul, intense 
and absorbing.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Photogravure frontispiece. $1.25 net 





ART. By AUGUSTE RODIN 


This re-publication of Rodin’s famous book at a 
popular price will be welcomed by art-lovers. The 





big book that has elephants and bears and 
camels and tigers all ready to be cut out 
and pasted together and set up, a veri- 
table Noah’s Ark; Playthings I Can 
Make (Platt & Peck) in this case like 
the animal book, but giving a miscellany 
of sleds and automobiles and other toys 
which can really be played with after 
they have been put together. 

Platt & Peck also issue Craft books. 
There is the book of Yarns, with designs 


| to work and the yarns all provided, a 


splendid book of occupation for the little 
girl; there is Beautiful Greetings, a set 


_of Christmas cards with their envelopes 
| ready for cutting out and painting, and 
| there is Beautiful Things for Children to 


Make, designs for match-boxes, postcard 
holders, blotter ends and the like. 
Stampkraft books are always popular 
with the little ones. The biggest of these 
is The Book of Something To Do, a Moth- 


| er Goose all ready for illustrating. The 


book will be the obvious thing to give the art stu- | 


dent, too. 

With all the 106 illustrations of the large-paper 
edition, and printed from the same plates. 8vo. 
Buckram, $3.50 net; three-quarter levant, bored, 
$7.50 net 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


A new and corrected edition, printed in 12mv 
size from new plates, of our Minister to Belgium’s 
famous and absorbingly interesting Beacon Biography 
of Lincoln—called by Ida Tarbell ‘‘far and away the 
best brief account.’’ Jllustrated. $1.00 net 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE KARLUK 


By ROBERT A. BARTLETT and 
RALPH T. HALE 


This account of the drift and sinking of the 
flagship of Stefansson’s Canadian Arctic Expedition 
of 1913-16, says Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘demands the 
serious consideration of all who are interested in 
adventure and scientific work in the far north. It is 
a very striking and interesting series of adventures.’’ 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


ONE HUNDRED CARTOONS 
By CESARE 


Brilliant and powerful interpretations of our 
times—particularly of the War and America’s reac- 
tion to it—by our greatest cartoonist. A rare book— 
for artists, art-lovers and the general public alike. 

4to. Board. $3.00 net. Edition de luxe, lim- 
ited to 105 copies. numbered and signed by the 
irtist, $7.50 net 


THE DOG’S BOOK OF VERSE 
Edited by J. EARL CLAUSON 


The anthology of poems about the dog—the gift 
for the man who owns one. $1.00 net 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. ‘Look! 


He was wise 


See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


“* These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 


reader some idea as to the sweetness, pathos and charm 


of the remainder of the volume.’’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 





nalls), a book that will appeal to boys 
with a mechanical turn. 

The cut-out books deserve a word. 
There are Self-Made Pictures, by Durand 
Chapman, a book that contains pictures to 
color and cut out, with examples to show 
how it shall be done; Toy Animals I Can 
Make, by Helen Sage (Platt & Peck), a 


7 . 
Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of forty lessons in the history ,form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
of TheWriter's Monthly. Overone hundred 


Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
DEPT. 250, SURINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dr. Esenwein 





packages of stamps provide the pictures 
and so the child can paste in the stamps 
at the right places and have a fully illus- 
trated book. The Stickum-Stamp Fam- 
ily (Barse & Hopkins) is a funny book 
in which one does stamp stunts. The 
boys will enjoy this. 

Small stamp books that are unique 
comprise the “Owlet Library” and the 
“Knowabout Books” (Dutton). These 


are tiny books that tell about flowers. 


and birds and people in strange lands, 
and butterflies and a variety of other 
things, and have a stamp picture for each 
paragraph. A child can learn a lot of 
useful facts from these little books which 
are designed to be educational as well as 
enjoyable. 

A few last-minute juveniles must have 
mention. From Hurst & Co. come the 
“Paul and Peggy Books,” Here and There 
With Paul and Peggy, Across the Con- 
tinent With Paul and Peggy and Through 
the Yellowstone With Paul and Peggy, 
by Florence Scott, books that take little 
people traveling through fascinating 
places, Paul and Peggy being the guides 
who know how to have a fine time. Then 
there are the “Tucker Twin Books,” the 
newest volume being Vacation With the 
Tucker Twins, by Nell Speed, a most de- 
lightful writer of books for boys and 
girls, and the “Rex Kingdon Series,” in 
which there is a new story, Rex Kingdon 
Behind the Bat, a book for boys of from 
ten to fourteen, a typical school tale in 
which there are some splendid types of 
athletes. 

The Kewpie Primer is one of the really 
fascinating baby books of the season. 
These are Rose O’Neill’s Kewpies ar- 
ranged for primary use by Elizabeth V. 
Quinn (Stokes), and it make a merry, 
sociable little book that the children will 
want to read or have read over and over 
again. 

And then there is a reaily unique little 
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XUM 


‘yc Who prefer 
Lad LeS to wi nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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book, Little Folks in Busy-Land, by Ada | 


Van Stone Harris and Lillian MacLean 
Waldo (Scribner), which tells of the ad- 
ventures of Clara Clay through Paper- 


Land, Shadow-Land, Color-Land and a | 


number of other lands. 
all in different colors and among them 
are some very entertaining silhouettes. 
This is a novel volume that will come to 
the children as a surprise, but will teach 
them many useful things while it pleases 
them and keeps them entertained. 


Books for Christmas Giving | 


(Continued from page 150) 


English and American writers with 
choice bits from the older classics, and in 
each case the volume has an attractive 
binding, appropriate decorations and is 
sold in an artistic box. For inexpensive 
gifts that reach the heart of the book- 
lover these are excellent, and it may be 
that they will open up a new world of 
emotions to some reader not familiar 
with literature’s best. 

A list of holiday books would not be 
complete without something from Thomas 
B. Mosher, the man up in Portland who 
finds the best things in all literature and 
makes little gems of books out of them 
on hand-made paper, the sort of thing 
that the real lover of books can cherish. 

For this year Mr. Mosher has taken 
the first lecture ever delivered by Whist- 
ler and has put it into a book. An in- 
troduction tells the story of the lecture, 
which ever after was known as Ten 
O’Clock. 


The pictures are | 


The book is made on Van Gel- | 


der paper, with artistic board cover, four | 


hundred and fifty copies in all, and costs 
two dollars a copy. Few even of Whist- 


ler’s admirers are familiar with this talk | 


on art by the well-known painter-author, 
and yet it bears all the Whistler eccen- 
tricities and shows the master at his 
keenest. It will come to many as a real 
treasure. 

There are two books of essays in the 
Mosher group—Magic in Kensington Gar- 
dens: Five Nature Essays, by James 
Douglas, a dollar book that is a prize, 
and At the Sign of the Lion and Other 


Frederick Warne & Co.’s 
ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS GIFTS for YOUNG CHILDREN 


NEW ART PICTURE BOOKS 


With Colored and Black and White Illustrations 
By H. M. BROCK 


The Book of Fairy Tales containing Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Hop O’ My Thumb and Beauty and the Beast, bound in cloth. 


Size 1114x9 in. Cloth, gilt, artistic design. Net, $2.00. 


THE OLD FAIRY TALES 


By H. M. BROCK 


(I) Containing “Puss in Boots” and “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
(II) Contains “Hop O’ My Thumb” and “Beauty and the Beast.” 
(III) Contains “Valentine and Orson” and “Jack the Giant Killer.” 


Each volume in art board covers. Each, net, $1.00. 
LESLIE BROOKE’S Picture Book 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK 


Containing “Three Little Pigs,” “Tom Thumb,” “Three Bears” and “The 
Golden Goose.” Strongly bound in cloth, gilt. 10x8 inches. Net, $2.00 





THE BOOK OF WITH ALL THE 
NONSENSE ORIGINAL 

AND the Original Pictures and Verses | PICTURES AND 
MORE oe VERSES BY 

NONSENSE EDWARD LEAR 





New Edition Cloth Binding 


There was an old Derry down Derry, 
who loved to see little folks merry; So he 
made them a book, and with laughter they 
shook At the fun of that Derry down 
Derry. 


By ANDREW LANG 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. Arranged, edited, and with an intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. With 100 illustrations and pen-and-ink drawings by 


Oblong - 10x8% Price - $2.00 net 


L. Leslie Brooke. A new edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt. Net, $1.50. 
By WALTER CRANE ) | 


WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
With tinted designs by the artist: 


The Baby’s Opera: Old 
Dresses, set to music. 
cloth back. 


Rhymes with New 
Varnished litho sides and 
Size 74x7 in. Net. $1.50. 


The Baby’s Bouquet. (A companion to the 
above) Also contains some French and German 
Nursery Songs. (Uniform.) Net, $1.50. 





The Baby’s Own Asop. The Fables 
condensed, in Rhyme, with Portable 
Morals Pictorially Pointed. (Uniform.) 

Net, $1.50. 


Pan Pipes: A Book of Old English 
Love Songs, with the accompaniments 
arranged by Theo. Marzials. Oblong 
4to. Artistic board covers. Net, $1.50. 


To Follow the Turkey, buy 


THE CURLY-HAIRED HEN 
By A. VIMAR 
Translated from the French by Nora K. Hills. 
The most amusing bock of the season for both young and old. A clever bit 
of fooling, admirably carried out. 100 Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Net, $1.00. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 12 E. 33rd St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Agreement by Wireless Manuscript by Submarine 


Voyage of the 
Deutschland 


By Capt. Paul Koenig 


On November 2, at New London, Captain Koenig delivered manuscript of his book, 
which he had brought over in the “Deutschland,” and confirmed in writing the 
agreement we had made with him by wireless before he left Germany on his second 
submarine voyage. 

This is the only complete authentic account of the first merchant submarine’s 
voyage from Bremen to Baltimore and return. All newspaper accounts have been 
garbled as well as incomplete and unauthorized. 


This authorized edition is duly copyrighted in the United 
States and any infringements will be prosecuted. 


Two American Editions 
_GERMAN AND ENGLISH 


We publish the work in two editions, German and English. There will be numer- 
ous illustrations from photographs taken in Germany and America. 

With each copy of the first editions will be presented a facsimile autograph por- 
trait of Captain Koenig, suitable for framing. 


12 mo, Cloth. Cover design in colors and gold. $1 25 net 


Wrapper in full colors. Price for either edition, 
All publishing profits go to the Pension Fund of the Deutsche Ozean Rhederei 


The Social Gangster 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


A new Craig Kennedy detective book full of thrills with all the 
arts and crafts of modern scientific inventions brought into play. $1.25 net 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





Lady Connie 
Illustrated by A. Sterner 


A strong, appealing love-story which 
grips you from the very beginning and 
carries you along by the magnetic power 
of its vivid portrayal of fine young 
manhood and womanhood. 


Consumed with jealousy because Lady 
Connie, the girl he loves, has danced all 
evening with Otto, a young Polish musi- 
cian, Douglas Falloden subjects his rival 
to a hazing, with disastrous result to 
the musician’s career. Around these 
three the author has woven a novel 
dealing with the passions, longings and 
bigness of the human heart. 


$1.50 net 


World Voices 


A superbly illustrated gift edition of the 
author’s latest poems. 


The charm and versatility of the poetic 
pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox have never 
had wider appeal than in this new book 
of verse. With rhyme and reason has 
she depicted herein vital problems of 
society, morality and sex. 


The illustrations by a large staff of dis- 
tinguished artists make this volume 
unique among the leading gift books of 
the season. 


$2.00 net 


Dynamite Stories 
By Hudson Maxim 


Author of “Defenseless America,” etc. 


Long the most famous inventor in his field, Mr. Maxim has gathered many an 
anecdote of explosion. Though some of these stories make saturnine sport of death, 
they are unique in their humor, crisp, dramatic quality, and human interest. 


$1.00 net 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 


is the one that is in keeping with the 
sentiment of the occasion and rep- 
resents the personality of the donor. 


SUNDIAL CALENDAR 


mounted with some _ reminiscent 
photograph makes a delightful re- 
membrance for your friends. 


For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Sean by Hilaire Belloc, essays taken 
from the best of Mr. Belloc’s published 
works. Two books of poems are also on 
Mr. Mosher’s new list, A Wayside Lute, 
by Lizette Woodward Reese, and Tomor- 
row’s Road and Later Poems, by Gertrude 
M. Hort. The Mosher poetry is always 
high in literary standard, and_ these 
verses are no exception to the rule. To 
those who want a giftbook that is out of 
the ordinary, and can yet be bought at a 
reasonable price we recommend these ar- 
tistic little volumes. 


Will you give o one family | 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 





agents—you are 
the host. 

300.000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. 8S. by The 
Saivation 
Army. 

Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Denations to Commander Miss Booth 


119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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G-2507—A very good pencil sharpener, 
with clamp to fasten to table. Price $3. 
Other pencil sharpeners from $i to $5. 
G-2508—School companion, which is filled 
with the most necessary articles. Price 
50ce. Other school companions, 25¢ to $1. 
<- 068d —Sheeiing-slbvet clutch pencil. Price 


G-2511—-Wooden extension book rack, 
Price 50c. 
G-2512—Jewelry cleaning outfit, which 
comes in a box with either red or black 
leather cover. Price $1.75. 
G-2513—Well-made school bag of canvas, 
leather handle, especially suitable for 
girls. Price $1.25. Other school bags from 
de to $3. 
G-2514—Novelty pencil box, containing a 
set of Japanese dishes, pencils, paints, and 
pens. Price $1. 
G-2515—Japanese novelty box, containing 
pencils, pens, paints, brush, and five min- 
iature American war vessels. Price $1. 
G-2516—"Line a Day” book, which comes 
in black seal leather and red or blue Per- 
sian leather. Wrapped attractively in a 
Christmas box with card. Price $1.75, 
G-2528—$12 





G-2526—$4 G-2527—$1.25 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Wanamaker Gift Suggestions for the Student and Correspondent 


G-2500—Desk set of 
six pieces, which 
can be had in either 
brass or bronze de 
luxe. Price $11.50 
G-2501—-Ten - piece 
desk set, which can 
be had in either 
brass or bronze de 
luxe. Price $20. 
Other desk sets 
from $2.50 to $50. 
G-2502 — Paint box, 
containing a varied 
assortment of col- 
ors. Price 50c. Other 
paint’ boxes range 
from 35c¢ to $4, 





G-2502 








































































G-2512—$1.75 G-2513 


G-2527—Brass pencil holder. Price $1.25. 


G-2528—Brass desk set of 6 pieces, with 
bronze finish and a de luxe edge. 
Price $12. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 








G-2514—$1 











G-2503—Drawing set of German silver in 
a leather case. Price $7.50. 
G-2504—Loose-leaf book for holding clip- 
pings, photographs, ete. It is especially 
suitable for high-school or college stu- 
dents. Price $1. 

G-2505—Crayon outfit, which includes 
stencils, book, and a good assortment of 
erayons. Price We. Others 25c. 
G-2506—The handy box, containing tags, 
strings, paste and other household requi- 
sites. Price $1. 


G-2515—$1 



































G-2518—$3.50 





G-2506—$1 2 
G-2519—35e 
G-2517—Kitchen diary book. Places for 
orders, menus and household accounts, 
with a water-proof cover. Price 50c. 


G-2518—Writing case of black leather with 
three inside compartments and a tablet of 
correspondence paper. Price $3.50. 


G-2510—$1 
G-2519—Globe of the world. Price 35c. 


G-2511—50e 
Book Rack 


G-2520—Daily note pad. Leather. Price 85c. 


G-2521—Box of Versailles paper, including 
one quire paper and one quire gold-edge 
correspondence cards, in white, lavender, 
gray, pink, blue or buff. Price $1. 


G-2522—French cambric stationery, in- 
cluding one pound paper and 100 en- 
velopes in letter, medium or note size. 
Price $1. 


G-2523—Pound Versailles paper and 100 
envelopes in white, lavender, gray, pink, 
blue or buff. Letter, medium or note size. 
Price $1. 


G-2524—Newspaper or book holder in cor- 
dovan and old brass or levant and old 
brass. Price $3.50. 


G-2525—Quire box of medium or note size 
correspondence cards with gold edge and 
gold initial. Price Tie box. 


G-2526—Fire-place book ends in bronze 
with white enamel finish. Price $4. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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CUMIN 


HE EMERSON SYNCHRONA, 

by making possible in one instrument 
seven distinct ways of piano playing, is 
adapted, in a unique way, to meet exactly 
the various tastes and requirements of 
every member of the family. 


Beginning with its ability to play auto- 
matically—by means of electric power— 
and to reproduce in detail the perform- 
ances of well-known pianists, it makes it 
possible, in some one of these seven ways, 
for piano music to be equally well-played 
by the trained musician or by the music 


lover who, before, could do nothing 
but listen. 


Not the least of its wonders is the AccompanO, 
exclusive with the Emerson Synchrona, by 
which the music may be regulated and con- 
trolled perfectly from a distance. 


For Sale in New York and Philadelphia 
by JOHN WANAMAKER Exclusively 


EMERSON PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND 
SERVICEABLE GIFT 


rghion 


Garters 


With 18-Karat Gold Plated 
Mountings, in Holiday Boxes 


At all Dealers 


Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Keep a Picture Story 
of this Christmas Day 


This is possible with a 


EXO 


“‘America’s Master Camera’’ 


A REXO CAMERA is a gift 
that not only brings pleasure to its 
recipient, but to all the family. 


It is a thing of beauty, rich in appearance 
and correct in construction, capable of pro- 
ducing excellent pictures. The prices range 
from $6.00 to $66.00, with a score of models 
between these prices to suit every purse and 
preference. Examine them at your dealers. 

Rexo Record Film and Rexo Paper wil! solve 
your picture taking and printing problems. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Makers of Rexo Photo Products 
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exacting 


friend of 





gift has puzzled you, 
will be more than pleased |}/ 
with a “Swan” Fountpen. You (/ 
can give “Swans” with pride and) 
assurance, because they are gifts of 
beauty and utility. A “Swan” writes 
instantly with a velvety touch—will not 
skip, leak or blot nor soil your fingers. May 


be carried in any position without danger of 
leaking. 























Price of 
this Pen 


$3.50 


_ “Swan” Fountpens are appropriately packed for Xmas gifts 
in attractive boxes. Price $2.50 to $38.00. 


At Wanamaker’s and all Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Manufacturers 


17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


New York Toronto London Paris Brussels Sydaey 


NUT 


Chicago 


PS IE, 


we 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 


Prize Exhibition 
of Photographs 


March 1 to 17, 1917 
Entries Close February 17, 1917 


Notre.—Last year’s jury of judges included Charles 
Grafly, George Gibbs, Alfred Stieglitz, H. Lyman Sayen 
and F. Vaux Wilson. This year the names of the judges 
will be announced after the entries are closed. 


For further information inquire at the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION BUREAU 
MAIN FLOOR, JUNIPER STREET 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Winter Days and 
Summer Days are 


and Christmas is the Best Thermos 


Gift Day of all! 


Here is the ideal gift. Handsome 
and practical, ‘(THERMOS delights 
every one, giving years of perfect ser- 
vice, at or away from home, day or 
night, in freezing or scorching weather. 


For the Motorist 
Doubles the pleasures of touring and pays 
for itself in a few trips—that’s the Thermos 
Motor Restaurant, Savings can go for tires 
and gasoline. 

For the Outing 
You just wouldn’t think of starting for the 
picnic in the woods or at the shore without 
cold drinks in Thermos. 

For the Hunter 
On a raw day a hot drayght from the 
Thermos Bottle makes you forget you're wet 
and tired. 

For the Yachtsman 
When the sail bellies out 
breeze springs up, cold grape 
the Thermos Bottle is delicious. 

For the Business Man 
When you are reading late, 
piping hot coffee right at 
Thermos Jug. 

For the Aged 
A tempting cold beverage in the Thermos 
Jug is welcome to callers, and is of great 
convenience for the aged and infirm. 

For the Worker 
When whistles blow, the Thermos Lunch Kit 
means a home-cooked meal with steaming 
coffee. Refreshing, no hurry, extra time 
for a smoke. 

For the Bed Room 
There is no need to leave the bed at night 
to get a cold, pure, refreshing drink. It is 
ready at arm’s length in the Thermos Jug, 
And for the sick, of course, Thermos is 
invaluable. . 

For the Invalid 
Save grandmother’s steps. Chilled, pure, 
drinking water is always instantly ready in 
the Thermos Carafe. 

For the Golfer 
At the ‘‘nineteenth’’ hole the cold fruit 
punch in the Thermos Bottle is always an 
attraction. 


THERMOS 


serves you right—food or drink— 
hot without fire—cold without ice 
temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos. There are many imitations, but 
only one real, genuine Thermos, Reliable 
dealers are proud to show you the THERMOS 
trade mark plainly stamped on every piece. 
Keeps hot 24 hours. Keeps cold 72 hours, 
Winner of the Grand Prize at 
every International Exposition 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE Co. 
35-37 West 31st St., New York 


In Canada: Toronto Factory : Norwich, Conn, 
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Waltham “Colonial A” 


with 
Maximus Movement 
Slender Aristocrat 
of the Watch World 


The Jeweler’s Choice: Why ? 


Let us presume you are about to buy a watch. Plainly 
speaking, you know nothing about watches. They have not 
been your business. “I want a handsome watch that will keep 
good time,” you say to yourself, as you step into a jewelry 
store. In a vague and rather general way you know what you 
want, but you do not know exactly how to select it. A watch 
is no ordinary purchase. You realize this and it makes you all 
the more conscious of the fact that to a large extent you must 
look to the man behind the counter to advise you in your choice. 
If it is a good jewelry store, he knows. You do not. 

The jeweler is only human. The better the jeweler, the 
more human he is. He is in business, with prestige and con- 
tented customers as his source of profit. Sentiment does not 
enter into his calculations. He advises you to buy a Waltham 
Watch because he knows that a Waltham in your pocket means 
a pleased and permanent customer for his store. 


Back of the jeweler’s advice is a record. He knows the 
Waltham Watch like a book, as his father probably knew it 
before him. He knows that the Waltham factory is the largest 
and greatest of its kind. That Waltham Watches have led the 
watch-world for three-quarters of a century. That twenty 
million Waltham Watches have been sold in every part of 
the globe. That Waltham Watches win every test for accu- 
racy against all competitors—European or American. That 
Waltham Watches possess many exclusive features that make 
for accuracy, beauty and convenience. The jeweler has other 
watches in his show cases, but only of his Walthams can he 
say all this, 


Fine watches, like pearls, are not made in a day. They are the 
products of slowly acquired skill. In our great factory are artists and 
scientists who have been helping to make Waltham Watches for nearly 
half a century. You cannot purchase a ripened experience like that in 
a watch without a history. 


Do not take a ieap in the dark. Buy the watch with the reputation 
—the watch which shall not be a hope, but a certainty. Consult your 
jeweler. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, \WWALTHAM, MASS, 


ALTHAM WATCHES 


Ask for the “Maximus” movement—the highest-grade movement made. 
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